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Three hundred years ago, William Penn wrote: “Ou; great men were 


designed by the wise Framer of the universe * è e for lights and 


directions to the lower ranks of the numerous company of their own 
kind, in precepts and examples.” It is the distinction of 


great leaders 
that they are the 


first to feel the movement of an age, recognize its sig- 
nificance, and give it direction. 


Hence it is that he who wishes to un- 
derstand the 


fundamentals of his government must keep himself familiar 
With the lives of its founders. It was with this purpose, that the wise 
old author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 


exclaimed in glowing words: 
Let us 


now praise famous men * * s 


such as have brought ti lings 
In Prophecies. 


leaders of the people by their counsels and by their un- 


derstandings : men of learning for the people; wise were their words 


Е 
in their instruction. All these were honored in their 


generations and 
were a glory in their days.” 


At the present time, the tendency among writers seems to be. not so 
much to praise famous men as to minimize their greatness and to em- 


phasize their commonness. The modern biographer not only paints a 
Cromwell with his wart, but also 
Oliver Goldsmith said of Dr. Johnson that he would make all his little 
fishes talk like whales. The modern biographer seems to try to make 
his whales talk like little fishes. 
held up as 


a Cromwell consisting chiefly of warts. 


Formerly, the life of a great man was 
a model and an incentive. Now, under the plea of 
izing” his subject, the 
bring us up to his level, 

Yet, as 


"human- 
biographer aims. apparently, not so much to 
as to bring Aim down to ours. 

Robert Louis Stevenson h 


as said in his essay on the “English 
Admirals”: “T, is, 


at best, but a pettifogging, pickthank business to le- 


actions into little personal motives and 
And he who 


Compose explain heroism aw ay.” 
public service and who beclouds 
als, by harping on the minor traits and 


tarnishes the glory of high 
the light of patriotic ide defects 
of great Americans, does a sad disservice to his country; for the glory 
of a country’s past should be 


an illuminating insp 
of the future. 


l 


Iration to the citizens 


In reaction against this style of treatment. it 


Our attention aw 
common with 


Is good for us to turn 
ay from the small things which a 


great man shares in 
little men, and to consider some of th 


e things which made 
him great. 


“Tho I am truly sensible of the high honor done me in this ap- 
pointment, yet I feel great distress from a consciousness that my 
abilities and military experience may not be equal to the extensive 


and important trust. However, as the Congress desire it, I will 
enter upon the momentous duty and exert every power [ possess in 
their service and for support of the glorious cause. 1 beg they 
will accept my most cordial thanks for this distinguished testimony 


of their approbation. 
“But lest some unlucky event should happen unfavorable to my 


reputation, I beg it may be remembered by every gentleman in the 
room that I, this day, declare with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself equal to the command, I am honored with." 


The contemporary view of Washington's appointment may be gath- 
ered from a rarely quoted letter by a Connecticut delegate in Congress, 
who wrote, the next day, that it "removes all jealousies, more firmly 
cements the Southern to the Northern," and was "absolutely necessary 
in point of prudence. But he is clever, and if anything too modest. He 
seems discreet and virtuous, no harum-scarum, ranting, swearing, fellow, 
but sober, steady and calm. His modesty will induce him, I dare say, 
to take and order every step with the best advice possible to be obtained 
in the army." (3) 

It was the choice of Washington as Commander-in-Chief which en- 
sured a national conduct of the War and an union of interest between 
the Colonies. Not only, however, was it John Adams who thus started 
this country on the road to becoming a nation; but it was also John 
Adams who made certain that this country should continue to be a nation 
instead of a collection of States. For, twenty-six years later, it was 
he who, as President, had the foresight to appoint John Marshall as 
Chief Justice of the United States. “My gift of John Marshall to the 
people * * * was the proudest act of my life,” he said, later. 
Nothing in our history is more remarkable than the fact that it should 
have been one man (and he a Northern man from Massachusetts) who 
gave to our country the two great Virginians—Washington and Marshall, 
the two great builders of American nationality. If Adams had accom- 
plished nothing more in his long life, his name would deserve to be 
indelibly stamped on the hearts of all Americans. 

But his great service did not stop here. Not only was he the first 
Nationalist, but he was also the first Constitutionalist; and it should 
never be forgotten that to him this country owes the form of its State 
Constitutions and of its Federal Constitution. 

So familiar are we today with the framework of our State govern- 
ments, with their Governors, their two-branch Legislatures and their 
independent Judiciary, that we unconsciously assume that it was inevit- 
able and necessary that the American Colonies should adopt that form, 
when they revolted from Great Britain. 'The fact is quite the contrary. 

For. in 1775 and 1776, when the royal charters ceased to operate, the 
antagonism of the colonists to the broad powers exercised by the Royal 
Governors and the Royal Judges, and to the restrictions on the action 
of their Colonial Legislative bodies, was so great that most of them 
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adopted, as their temporary form of government, a single-branch House 


of Representatives (or Congress), which not only made the laws but 


executed them (either through a Council or Committees or officers chosen 
by itself), 


When the question arose as to what 


permanent form of government 
the States should adopt, 


there was presented a problem new in history. 
і It has been well said that: 


“To disrupt an empire was not new. It 
was not 


new to overthrow government. But fo overturn thirteen royal 


Provinces, and, without intervening anarchy, to set up 


in their stead 
thirteen independent governments; 


to loose the bonds of an empire and 
reform the contiguous parts into an united whole, 


as 


with such coherence 
enabled it to maintain itself against formidable о‹ 


thing new in history, and to 


Fortunately, there was in ( 


ids—this was some- 
many seemed impossible.” (4) 


ongress one man, and one alone, who, all 


his life, had made a profound study of the theory of government. At 


the age of twenty-three, John Adams had written in 


his diary as a goal 
for his future: 


“Aim at an exact knowledge 
BEovernment. Compare the different forms of 
of them with their effects on public and 
Bovernment, he wrote, | 


of the nature and means of 
it with each other and each 
private life.” The principles of 
ater, were to be learned, not so much from the 
conclusions of philosophers and political scientists as from the observa- 
tion and study of “human nature, society and universal history." 
of such study, he was in 
secure its fruition. Most of the Colonies, in 1 
Congress as to the form of Government they should adopt. 
tious body declined to give any definite view. Accordingly, the dele- 
Eates turned to Adams; and from the summer of 1775, through the 


spring of 1776, he was consulted by 
Carolina. 


Now 
à position to advise and 
775, sought the opinion of 


after twenty years 
That cau- 


South Carolina. Virginia, North 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and New 

It was a novel and unknown thing, at that 
Constitution-m 


Hampshire. 
time—this business of 
aking, as may be gathered from what Adams 


wrote in his 
Auto biography: 


“Although the opposition was still 
Congress began to hear me with more 
ask me civil questions. ‘How can the p 

ly answer was ‘By conventions of repr 
Proportionably chosen. "When the Convention has fabricated a 
government, or a Constitution rather, how do you know the people 
will submit to it? ‘If there is any doubt of that, the Convention 
may send out their project of a Constitution to the people in their 
several towns, counties or districts, and the people may make the 
acceptance of it their own act” ‘But the people know nothing 
about Constitutions’ * è +» 1 believe that in every considerable 
Portion of the people, there will be found some men who will under- 
stand the Subject as well as their representatives, and these will 
assist in enlightening the rest. But what plan of a government 
would you advise? è è e ‘A legislature in three branches, ought 


to be Preserved, and independent judges' "Where and how will you 
Bet your governors and councils ?’ ‘By elections,’ " 


In this manner, 


inveterate, many members of 
patience, and some began to 
eople institute governments ?' 
esentatives, freely, fairly and 


Adams outlined, for the first time in history, the 


precise course which American States later followed in the formation of 
their Constitutions. To leading men in each Colony, Adams wrote long 
letters, setting forth his views as to the proper form of government for 
the new States. These letters, which were printed and widely distributed, 
outlined certain fundamental principles which today seem axiomatic and 
trite, but which were not so then. 

John Adams was the first statesman to explain clearly to the people 
why, if they were to institute a republican form of government, they 
must keep the three branches of government, the Executive, the Legisla- 
tive and the Judiciary, separate and independent. To have a republic, 
you must eliminate arbitrary power and unchecked authority. But, as 
Adams pointed out, any government in which one body (whether a King 
or a Legislature) both makes the laws and executes them, is essentially 
an arbitrary government. It is the essence of a free republic, on the 
other hand, that no man or set of men shall ever have the power both 
“to make the law, to decide whether it has been violated and to execute 
judgment on the violator.” To preserve liberty to the people, there must 
be restraints and balances and separations of power. Accordingly the 
frame of government which Adams submitted to those who consulted 
him provided for a Governor, with power to veto and to appoint officials; 
a Legislature, consisting of two branches (one as a check upon the other), 
each eventually to be elected by the people; and a Judiciary, inde- 
pendent and chosen during good behaviour.‘>) Such a Constitution dif- 
fered widely from anything which the Colonies had theretofore consid- 
ered. Yet, between May, 1776, and December, 1777, practically all the 
Colonies, save Pennsylvania and Georgia, adopted Adams’ plan, in gen- 
eral, in drafting their State Constitutions. New York conformed to it 
very closely; and Massachusetts, in 1780, adopted as its Constitution, the 
very draft which Adams wrote for it. Moreover, when in 1787, the 
Federal Convention met at Philadelphia to frame the Constitution of the 
United States, it was the Massachusetts and New York State Constitu- 
tions to which the delegates resorted for the form and for much of the 
wording of the immortal document which they signed. 

And today the framework of the Constitutions of almost all our States 
follows that drafted by John Adams in 1780. Rightly may he be termed 
“The Architect of American Constitutions." 


And now, in connection with present day problems, I wish to call 
your attention briefly to two principles which John Adams embodied in 
his Massachusetts Constitution. At its very outset, he set forth that 
principle of separation of powers which he had preached, day in and 


day out, to the delegates of the Congresses of 1775 and 1776: 


“In the government of this Commonwealth, the legislative depart- 
ment shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers or 
either of them; the executive shall never exercise the legislative and 
judicial powers, or either of them; the judicial shal] never exercise 
the legislative and executive powers or either of them: to the end 
it may be a government of laws and not of men.” | | 


“To the end it may be a Bovernment of laws and not of men." Those 
are great words. Adams was the first and only man to place them in 
a Constitution. They are the essential definition of the American sys- 
tem of government. They have been otten quoted; yet they cannot be 
too often impressed on our minds. For thes mean that, in this country, 
there is no right to the exercise of arbitrary power. They mean that no 
Legislature shall have power to act contrary to the prohibitions of the 
Constitution, that it shall have no power to execute its laws after it has 
made them, that it shall have no power to act as a Court and interpret 
the meaning of its own laws as it chooses. They mean that no Governor 
Or President shall have power to make laws or to interpret them or to 
do any act unless authorized by the Constitution or by the Legislature. 


They mean that every ofhcial of the Government shall 


be bound by the 
Constitution and the laws, and shall be held responsible in court for 
every act performed without sanction of law. 

These words embod, the principle which the Supreme Court of the 
United States, hea led by the great Chief Justice, John Marshall. applied 
in a famous case, in 1803, when it held that not even a member of the 
Cabinet was exempt from legal process, and that he must obey the law 
even if instructed by the President to the contrary. It was this prin iple 
that led the Court, in 1866, to hold an act of President Lincoln’s invalid 
4s unauthorized by law, and bx its decision, it saved a man fr n execu- 
tion. It was on this principle that the Court hel 1, in 1882, that instruc- 
tions given by President Arthur to an army officer could not protect the 
latter from suit if he trespassed on the rights of a private citizen; by 
this decision the heirs of Robert E. Lee recovered their rights to Arling- 
ton; and in this lecision, Judge Miller uttered the immortal words that: 
“No man in this country is so high that he is above the law. No officer 
ot the law may set that law at defiance with impunity 

But to constitute a government of laws and not of men,’ not only 
must the Executive and Executive officers be prevented from usurping 
powers, but the Legislative must be careful not to (ranster its powers 
to the Executive so as to enable the latter to be in the position of mak 
ing his own laws and then enforcing them. Of late years, there has 
been a decided tendency in Congress to bring about this latter con lition: 
and this increasing tendency deserves more careful consideration than 
has hitherto been given to it. Let me mention briefiy, for example, a 
few instances in which Congress has practically (even if not in a Con- 
stitutional sense transferred to the Executive the power of making laws. 
(I omit entirelv the striking instances oí transier of power to the 
President during the late war.) 

In 1912, Congress gave the President power to re rganize the whole 
Customs service and abolish needless ports and ofhces, at his liscretion. 
In 1912 and 1916. Congress gave the President power to prescribe the 
Panama Сапа! lolls, to promulgate laws and reguiations for asserting 
the police Power in the Zone and fo: levying excise, license and tran- 


chise taxes. Congress, in 1914, gave the President power to suspend 


provisions of the Seamen’s Act, “whenever in his discretion, the needs 
of foreign commerce may require.” Congress, in 1919, gave the Presi- 
dent power to exclude any alien he “shall find that the public safety 
requires.” In 1922, Congress by statute granted to the President the 
power to raise or lower tariff duties within a range of fifty per cent. 
Only last year, Congress gave to the President power, by the Federal 
Aviation Act, to set apart and regulate air-space reservations for gov- 
ernmental purposes and for public safety, with penalties for violations 
of the President’s regulations. In various other years, the President has 
been authorized to execute and enforce interstate quarantine regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and “adopt such measures as in his 
judgment shall be necessary,” in case State or municipal authorities shall 
fail to enforce the said regulations. He has been authorized to suspend 
immigration in case of danger of disease; to suspend importation of any 
food or drink “adulterated to an extent dangerous to the health or wel- 
fare of the people of the United States;” to prevent export of helium 
gas; to allow foreign yachts to enter without duties or tonnage taxes; 
to waive provisions as to eight hour day on public contracts; to prevent 
the landing of submarine cables on our shores. (6) 

Much of this Congressional legislation places in the hands of the 
President arbitrary power to be exercised at his absolute will and dis- 
cretion and on his uncontrollable determination of facts. It displays 
a decided trend away from the republican principle of a "government 
of laws and not of men." 

We are here confronted not so much with executive usurpation as 
with legislative abdication. 

The trend is even more pronounced when one stops to realize the 
extent to which Congress has authorized Executive officials other than 
the President to control the conduct of the citizen by mere Executive or 
Administrative regulations. 

Such statutory authority to make regulations, which shall have the 
force of positive Federal law, binding as such upon individuals, has 
been granted by Congress to Executive Departments and Commissions 
over a wide and constantly increasing field of subjects. Should all these 
regulations, which are binding as law, be brought together in one book, 
it would constitute a volume of over one thousand pages. Every citizen 
is subject today to this vast bulk of law made by Federal Executive 
Departments or Commissions (and frequently, in practice, by minor 
officials); and yet tomorrow every one of these regulations may be 
changed by the sole whim or judgment of a Department or Bureau 
head. Moreover, violations of a large part of these regulations have 
been made criminal offenses by Congress, so that, every day of the year, 
these Department or Bureau heads may, by their sole act, manufacture 
new Federal crimes and offenses. Furthermore, last year, in the Federal 
Aviation Act, Congress took a new step towards increasing the powers 
of Executive officials; it granted, for the first time in legislative history 
so far as I can ascertain, the power to a single individual, the Secretary 


of Commerce, (as well as to any officer or employee of the Department 
of Commerce designated by him in writing for the purpose") “to hold 
hearings, examine witnesses and issue subpoenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of books, papers, documents 
and other evidence" before him. This was an unprecedented extension 
of power, as to which we may gravely ponder—especially since similar 
power is granted to the Secretary of Commerce in the Federal Radio 
Act which has just been enacted, this year. 

As an illustration of the variety of subjects which the Federal Execu- 
tive and Administrative ofhcials control simply by regulations, and 
largely by regulations the violations of which constitute criminal offenses, 
let me call to your attention the following partial list of subjects. Cut- 
ting timber on mineral lands; fire protection for national forests; pro- 
tection of fur seal animals; game and bird preserves; wild life and 
fish refuges, national parks; reclamation projects; national forests: water 
holes; cotton futures; cotton standards; grain standards: naval stores: 
adulterated seeds; insecticides; nursery stock; honey bees: 
plants; standard barrels; packers’ stockyards 


Contagious animal diseases; virus and toxins 


mailing of 
; United States warehouses; 
; adulterated and renovated 
butter; white phosphorus matches; neat cattle and horses: 
reservation and protection of 


animal meats: 
air-spaces; cattle transportation; railroad 
car safety devices; explosives; and narcotics. Two subjects which were 
formerly regulated by elaborate and detailed provisions of State statutes 
are now controlled entirely by regulations of Federal officials. practically 
unrestrained by Congressional legislation. I refer to the subjects of pure 


foods and drugs, and migratory bird and game.(7) And in addition, 
there are the Federal rules and 


regulations as to matters formerly 
Within State control—but 


now Federalized by the Federal Aid Acts— 
matters like giving birth to children, road-building, etc. 
All this imposition of law and creation of criminal offenses by Execu- 


tive or Administrative regulation is a far cry from the type of "govern- 


ment by laws" intended by the original framers of our Constitutions. ]t 


is small wonder that thoughtful statesmen are now apprehensive at the 


rapid growth of bureaucratic Eovernment, and are looking about for 


a 
remedy. One 


remedy at least is possible and at hand—namely that 
Congress should do its duty; that 


legislation, itself; that it should pay more attention to the details of 
the subjects on which it legislates; and that, 
ble, 


it should re-assume its function of 


it should, as far as practica- 
desist from shifting its responsibility and from availing itself of 
the easy expedient of authorizing bureaucratic officials to regulate the 


conduct and to prescribe the criminal offenses of citizens of the United 
States, 


One other section drafted by Adams in the Massachusetts Constitu- 


tion, I wish to call to your attention. It is unique in American Constitu- 
tions, and reads (in part) as follows: 


“Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation 
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of their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in the various parts of 
the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall 
be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods of 
this commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences and all seminaries of them * * * to countenance and 
inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence. public 
and private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality 
in their dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all social affections, 
and generous sentiments, among the people.” 

In the first place, note the words: “Wisdom and knowledge, as well 
as virtue, diffused generally among the body of the people, being neces- 
sary for the preservation of their rights and liberties.” These words 
supplemented the sentiment which Adams copied from George Mason’s 
Bill of Rights in Virginia that: 

“No free government or the blessings of liberty can be preserved 
to any people but by * * * frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” 

“Liberty,” wrote Adams, “cannot be preserved without a general 
knowledge among the people. * * * Let all become attentive to the 
grounds and principles of government. * * * Let the public disputa- 
tions become researches into the grounds and nature and ends of gov- 
ernment, and the means of preserving the good and demolishing the 
evil.” To foster education, he said in his Inaugural Address as Presi- 
dent, was a governmental duty, not only for “its benign influence on 
the happiness of life in all its stages and classes, and of society in all 
its forms, but as the only means of preserving our Constitution from 
its natural enemies * * *,” 

It was this same sentiment which inspired Jefferson, in his own first 
Inaugural, to term, as one of the fundamental necessities of a republican 
government, “the diffusion of information and arraignment of all abuses 
at the bar of the public reason.” And as he wrote in 1820: “I know of 
no safe depository of the ultimate powers of the society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is, mot to take it 
from them, but to inform their discretion by education. This is the true 
corrective of abuses of constitutional power." (5) “No experiment,” he 
wrote to Judge Tyler, in 1802, “can be more interesting than that we 
are now trying, and which, we trust, will end in establishing the fact 
that man may be governed by reason and truth. * * + Our first 
object should therefore be to leave open to him all the avenues to 
truth." 

In this section of his Massachusetts Constitution, moreover, combined 
with the section declaring for freedom of religion, Adams embodied the 
spirit of toleration, which both he and Jefferson held to be fundamental 
in a republican government—the spirit which surely this countrv stands 
in need of cultivating at the present day. | 

To John Jay, Adams wrote, in 1786, in favor of “a liberal and gen- 
erous toleration * * * the first right of mankind to worship God 
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according to their consciences.” Again he wrote: “I think that when 
we can enlarge our minds to allow each othe: an entire liberty in 
religious matters, the human race will be more happy and respectable.” 
And again, that the three grand objects in view in all au: political 


ы 1 


transactions should be: “Political and civil liberty; liberty of conscience: 


liberty of commerce." 


This was the spirit which Jefferson advocated in his first Inaugural, 
when he said: “Hay ing banished from our land that religious intolerance 
under which mankind so long bled and suffered, we have vet gained 


TT 


little if we countenance a political intolerance as despotic, as wicked 


" " " “Tf | 


there be any among us who wish to lissolve this union, or 
to change its republican form. let them stand undisturbed, as the monu- 
ments of the safety with which errors of opinion may be tolerated, where 
reason is left free to combat it” “ tolerate with the utmost latitude 
the right of others to diffe: with me in opinion, without imputing to 
them criminality,” wrote Jefferson to Mrs. John Adams, in 1804. “] 
Know too well the weakness and uncertainty of human reason to wonder 
at its different results.” And again he wrote: “Difference of opinion 
leads to enquiry and enquiry to truth * è = We both value too 
much the freedom of opinion sanctioned Dy our Constitution not to 
cherish its exercise, even when in Opposition to ourselves.” And in his 
famous statute of Religious Freedom, he had stated: “The opinions of 
men are not the object of civil government nor und Juri 
To suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the field of 
Opinion and to restrain the profession or propagation of prir 
supposition of their ill tendency is a dangerous fallacy. 


Freedom of conscience and 


| freedom of opinion—those were principles 
which Jefferson and A lams insisted lay at the foundations of our Gov- 
"Inment. They realized that the right of the majority to rule must be 


accompanied by the minority’s right to be heard and to have all avenu 


: 


to truth open to it. 


Last Fourth of July, throughout the St 


ates of this country, meetings 
were held, speeches were delivere i, and articles were written. to c m- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary of the death of these two great 
American Patriots, and to hold forth their ideals as an i spiration to 


опг people. 


In view of many conditions now prevalent in this country. it ай, 
an interestir 


ig theme for conjecture: how fa: the members of the com- 
munities in which those commemorative meetings were held really be 
lieve and act upon the principles laid down by the founders of ош 
Government, Free lom of conscience and freedom of opinion—how far 
are those principles anything more than mere words at th« esent dav? 
How far are they acted upon in practice? How fa we give them 


more than lip-service? How often do they mean anvthine more than 


Ireedom to agree in thought or 


thinks right or safe? We like to bel eve that this c 


speech with what the majority in power 
rorward, further than any other, the vital 


nNrincinie : геги МЇ г. 
principies of a republican 
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form of government. But when we see the lack of spirit of toleration in 
so many of the measures of our Legislatures, in so many of the organized 
societies, and in so many of the speeches and editorials of today, we 
may well put to ourselves the question: “Have we, in this Twentieth 
Century, advanced so far beyond the past generations, as we sometimes 
boast?” 

In the Seventeenth Century, it was a great Englishman, John Milton, 
who wrote: “Give me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all liberties.” In the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, it was a great Frenchman, Voltaire, who stated to an opponent: 
“I hate and detest what you say, but I will defend with my life, if need 
be, your right to say it.” In the Nineteenth Century, it was a great 
American, Thomas Jefferson, who wrote: “I have sworn upon the altar 
of God, eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 

Those are inspiring words. Do they represent the belief or the basis 
of action of the average American legislator and of the average Ameri- 
can official and of the average American citizen, at the present day? 
That is a question which we may, very searchingly, put to ourselves. 

Above all liberties, “the liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely 
according to conscience’—“eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” Certainly, that is the spirit which must in- 
spire the education which Adams and Jefferson said the Government 
must foster. Does American education mean that, in all the States of 
this country today? And if not, how shall it be made to mean that? 


Those are problems which you graduates of this University must do 
your part to work out, if you would be worthy of the great Americans 


who founded your country. 


NOTES. 
(1) Works of John Adams X. 10-12, Adams to Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dec. 
25, 1811: “As if I had ever cons; lered Jefferson as my enemy. This 


is not so. I have always loved him as a friend. If I ever received 
or suspected any injury from him, I have forgiven it long and long 
ago. " * © I know no difference between him and myself rela- 
tive to the Constitution or to forms of government in general, In 
measures of administration we have differed in opinion.” Corre- 
spondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson (1925) by Paul 
Wilstach. Jefferson to Adams March 25. 1826; Adams to Jefferson, 
April I7, 1826. 

(4) Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington Ed.) II. 607, to Madi- 
son, 1757; Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Ford's Ed.) XI, 280; 
XII, 306, 119; to W. P. Gardner, Feb. 13, 1513; to Madison, Aug. 
30, 1523; to Samuel A. Wells. May 12, 1819, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
XLVI, 405 et seq, memoranda of an interview with Jefferson, by 
Selma Hale (1818): “No history has done him justice. * * * In 
his zeal for independence, he was ardent; in contriving expedients 
and originating measures he was always busy; in disastrous times 
when gloom sat on the countenances of most of us, his courage and 
fortitude continued unabated and his animated exhortation re- 
stored confidence to those who wavered. He seemed to torget every- 
thing but his country and the cause which he espoused. * è e 
It was at these times when the rest of us were dispirited and silent 
that the loud voice of John Adams, the Ajax of the body, resounded 
through the hall. revived our spirits and restored our confidence. 
To him more than to any other man is the country indebted for our 
independence,” 


(3) Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, I, 127-218. Eliphalet 


Dyer, to Joseph Trumbull. June 17. 1775. 


77 
V) John Adams, the Statesman 0f the American Revolution (1898 by 
Mellen Chamberlain. P. 73; The Politics of John Adams, by Anson 
D. Morse, Amer. Hist, Rev. (1899) V. | 
(5) Works of John Adams IV, 194, 203. * Ihoughts on Government 
applicable to the present state of America” (Jan. 1776); Adams to 
John Penn (Jan. 1776). Adams to Richard Henry Lee, Novy. 1$, 
1775: “A legislative executive and a judicial power comprehend the 
Whole of what is meant and understood by government. It is by 
balancing each of these powers against the other two that the efforts 
in human nature towards tyranny can alone be checked and re- 
Strained, and any degree of freedom preserved in the Constitution.” 
Adams to H. Niles, Feb. 13, 1818: “The Colonies had grown up 
under Constitutions of Eovernment so different, there was so great a 
variety of religions, they were composed of so many different na- 
tions, their Customs, manners, and habits had so little resemblance. 
and their intercourse had been so rare, and their knowledge of each 
Other so imperfect, that to unite them on the same principles in 
theory and the same system of action, was certainly a very difficult 
enterprise. The complete accomplishment of it, in so short a time 
and by such simple means. was perhaps a singular example in the 
history of mankind.” 


UD тм ç " ' ; 
For transfer of legislative powers to the President. see the follow- 


Ing Acts: Aug. 24, 1912, c. 355 (37 Stat. 417); Aug. 24. 1912, C. 190 
137 Stat. 560) : Aug. 21, 1916. c. 371 (39 Stat. 527); Aug. 18, 1914, C. 
2€ ag . ) N , ^ 

256 (38 Stat. 095); Nov. то, тото. c. 104 (41 Stat. 353): Sept. 21, 
C 2 ` — ba e г 

1922, С. 356, sec. зт‹ (42 Stat. 941); Мау ao. 1920, C. 344 (44 Stat. 
708) ; Feb. 15, 1893, c. 114 (27 Stat 352) ; March 3, 1887, c. 339 (24 
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1927 
| The 1927 session will be the twelfth in the present series of summe: 
| * Е * * ` " " 
{ sessions in George Washington University. Ihe summer school is an 
if ^ š š : 


integral part of the University, and all of the courses given are simila: 


to the corresponding courses given during the regular session. The 
teaching staff is for the greater part composed of members of the 
faculty of the University. 


The Summer School offers to students an opportunity to continue 


work toward their degrees during the vacation period. For teachers 


and librarians a wide range of protessional courses is available. 


| In addition, the educational value of a visit to the nation's capital is 


of inestimable importance. The knowledge gained forms a background 
for both intelligent and appreciative citizenship. History, geography, 
literature, civics and current events are all vivified by a first hand 


knowledge of Washington and its environment. 


ADMISSION 


is of college grade and rests upon a minimum 
preparation of high school graduation 


All the work offered 


or the equivalent. Unless a 
student wishes to matriculate in the University, the formal presenta 


tion of entrance credentials is not required, 
REGISTRATION 
changes in registration, and the dropping of 


courses are effected in the Registrar’s Office, 2033 G Street N.W. This 
othce will be open to 


Registration for courses. 


receive registrations trom 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. after 
June 9, although students may 


register at any earlier date in per 
son, or by mail. Registration for credit T 
after the class has started, 


| any class closes three lays 


unless written permission to the contrary 


is granted by the Director. 


CREDIT 
semester hours carried by the several courses 
are indicated both in the schedule of 


The units of credit in 


classes on pages 9-11 and in the 
descriptive outlines of the 


course on pages 12-24. A semester hou: 
of work covers a minimum of fifteen 


class or laboratory periods. 


Work satisfactorily completed in the Summer School will be ac 


credited toward a degree at 


George Washington University on the 


same basis as work completed during the ri gular session. No student 
1з permitted to take more than three courses without the 
| mission of the Director who 


student to register for a 


special pet 


May tor reasons of weight permit a 
rourth course 


Students regularly employed 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


will not be allowed to register for more than two courses without the 
special permission of the Director. 

A division of courses into three sections is recognized. First sec- 
tion courses, numbered trom 1 to 19, inclusive, are planned primarily 
for lower classmen : second section courses, numbered from 20 to 49, 
inclusive, for upper classmen; and third section courses, numbered 50 
and above, for graduate students. First section courses may not be 
credited toward the higher legrees, and second section courses, unless 
otherwise noted. may be so credited only after additional work in them 
has been satisfactorily completed. Third section courses may not be 
entered by students without a bachelor’s legree except with the ap- 
Proval of the instructors concerned. Candidates for the master’s de- 
Bree at George Washington University must complete at least six 


semester hours of work in the third section. 


GRADUATE STUDY 
[he requirements for the degree of Master of Arts may be satisfied 


оу Summer School attendance exclusively. These requirements in 


volve, in addition to the thesis. the satisfactory completion of twenty- 


tour semester hours of work. forming a consistent plan of study. and a 


minimum attendance of twenty-seven weeks. The candidate’s choice 
of subjects must be approved by his major department and by the Dean. 
Wherever possible it is advisable for students to consult members of 
the major department before registering. For a detailed statement of 
the requirements for the Master’s and Doctor’s legrees, the student 


IS referred to the regular catalogue of the University. 


LIBRARY 


The University Library is located on the first floor of Lisner Hall 
(Building 4). The Library will be open during the summer session 
from 8.30 a. m. to 12.30 P. m. and 3 to 9 p. m. 


DIRECTOR 


The office of the Director of the Summer School is located on the 
hrst floor of the Administration Building (A 11), 2100 G Street. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


A register of approved rooms is kept in the office of the Dean of 


Women (Building 8). where inquiries in respect to housing facilities 
should be addressed. Living accommodations in private houses, dining 


rooms, restaurants and cafeterias may be found in abundance near the 
University, 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 
The Cashier’s office, where all fees are paid, is located at 2033 G 
Street, across the hall from the Registrar’s office. Fees are due upon 
| registration, but the nine-weeks’ students may pay their fees in three 
| equal installments, at the time of registration, July 1 and July 15, 
| and the six-weeks' students in two equal installments, at the time of 
registration and July 15. Students whose fees are not paid in full 
three days after the final dates mentioned and who have not made 
arrangements for later payment with the Treasurer will be dropped. 
Students who are compelled to withdraw before the end of the ses- 
sion should promptly notify the Registrar, who will make a fair ad- 
justment of the fees. No separate registration fee is charged, but two 
dollars of the tuition fee may be canceled. As the fiscal year of 
the University ends August 31, no requests for refunds can receive 

consideration after that date. 


FEES 

Tuition is charged at the rate of $7.00 for each semester hour of 
work taken, except in the case of students who were in attendance 
during 1924-5, who will be charged in accordance with statements in 
the catalogue of 1924-5. 

Laboratory fees are additional as follows: 
Chemistry 2, Geology 1, Physics 4a and 4b, each $5.00 
Chemistry 15 and Zoology 3, each x ROS Mae | 7.50 
Chemistry 3, 4 and 20, each 


Chemistry 16, 41, 46 and 93, each... Sek URE 
Breakage deposits, the amount paid in excess of breakage to be 

returned: 

Chemistry 2, 3 and 4, each... E | сь V. 

Chemistry 10, 15, 16, 41 46 and 33,080]. сыл š -. 15.00 


Microscope rental: 


— 7-8 Же ТЕСР GPS و‎ 2.00 
| 5.00 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
[n this statement courses which are starred begin July 5 All other 
courses begin June 13. Classes meet five times a week or the e jurvalent. 


Credits ar stated in semester-hours 


Course. Credits. Instructor Room. 
7:45—8:40 A. M. 
Commerce 26, Marketing | Young C.H. 2 
Economics 3, Investments ) Sutton HAR: 
'Educati in 21 B, Principles of Teac h- 
ing 2 Wynne C.H. 22 
"Education 22 B. History of Í ducation 2 Brown C.H. 15 
"Education 26 B, Elementary Educa- 
tion 2 Robinsor Н. 32 


f nglish 2 A, Rhetoric ) Wilbur 
Geology 1, Mini ralogy t Henderson 


= — 
— 
— 
^ 
— 


German O, Scientific German ) Gi pp H. 25 
History 27, Hispanic-American His- 

LOT j Wilgus 04. J 
History 45, Modern Imperialism | Ragatz C.H. 29 
Political Science 1, U.S. Government 3 West C.H. 33 

10 

"Zoology 4, Nature Study | Bartsch 3-11 


У :05—10 


"Commerce 1, History of Commerce 2 Young C.H. 24 
"Education 21 A, Educational Psy- 

chology 2 Brown C.H. 15 
"Education 24, History of Education 2 Wright C.H. 21 
“Education 26 i, Elementary Educa- 

tion 2 Robinson C.H. 32 
"English 32, Shakespeare 2 Wilbur C.H. 23 
“History XI VII, Recent American 

History > Hicks C.H. 35 
Philosophy 21. Principles of Philosophy 2 Richardson C.H. 25 
10:05— 1 ] 
"Botany 2, Plant Kingdom ) Griggs C.H. 24 
* Education ll, Educational Psychology 2 Brown C.H. 15 
"Education 25 A. Se condary Education 2 Wynne C.H. 22 
"Education 33, Teaching of History 2 Wilgus C.H. 35 
"Education 54, Administration and 

Supervision | Wright C.H. 


"English XXIX, Romances and Bal- 


Е 


ladrv 2 Anderson C.H. 


É 

^ 

М * * > . ` - 

© glish XLI, Pilgrims Progress 2 Wilbur C.H. 23 
Political science 24, Constitutional 

Law 2 West C.H. 33 


*Psychology ll, Educational Psv- 


chology 2 Brown C.H. 15 
11:05—12 


š | Ë | : 
Education 25 B, Junior High School 
* . ~ T ` 

Education 31 B, Tests and Measure- 
ments 


2 
— 
= 
5 

— 
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Course. 


*English XXVIII, Early English Lit- 
erature | 

*History 38, French Revolution 

*Political Science 25, Political Theory 

1:30—4:30 P. M. 


*Botany 5, Plant Study 


4:10—5 
English XLII, Modern Poetry 
French 12, Third Year French 
Political Science 3, State Governments 


5:10-6 

Chemistry 2, General Chemistry (to 
6:20) — 

Chemistry 3, General Chemistry (to 
6:55) 

Chemistry 4, General Chemistry. (to 
6:20) 

Chemistry 10, Physical Chemistry (to 
6:55) ! i 

Chemistry 15, Organic Chemistry (to 
6:20) _ 

Chemistry 16, Organic Chemistry (to 
6:20) 


(For other courses in Chemistry see 


Commerce 33 A, Contracts 

English 6 A, Survey 

English 38 B, Romantic Movement 

English XL, The Short Story 

French 1, First Year French (2 hours 
daily, second hour 6:55) 

French 4, Second Year French (2 hours 
daily, second hour 6:55) 

French 7, Composition and Conversa- 
tion 

History 10 A, American History to 
1829 

History 11, Medieval History 

Library Science 1, Cataloguing 

Mathematics 4 A, College Algebra 

Mathematics 9 B, Analytic Geometry 

Physics 3 A, General Physics 

Political Science 31, World Politics 

Psychology 12 B, Applied Psychology 

Spanish 1, First Year Spanish (2 hours 
daily, second hour 6:55) 

Spanish 4, Second Year Spanish (2 
hours daily, second hour 6:55) 


Zoology j. Zoology 
5:10—6:55 


Chemistrv 3, General Chemistrv 


) 
) 
) 


- 


10 


10 
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Credits. Instructor. 


Anderson 
Ragatz 


West 


Griggs 


Baker 
Henning 


Hill 


McNeil 
McNeil 
McNeil 


Van Evera 


Mackall 
Mackall 


Alden 
Bolwell 
Smith 
Baker 


Foster 
Henning 


Benéteau 


Hicks 
Ragatz 
Schmidt 
Cheney 
Hodgkins 
Brown 
Hill 
Moss 


Deibe rt 


Dovle 
Bartsch 


McNeil 


Room. 
C.H. 25 
C.H. 29 
C.H. 33 
2-2] 
6-22 
5—21 
C.H. 17 
C.H. 3 
C.H. 39 
C.H. 39 
C.H. 37 
C.H. 36 
C.H. 36 
on page 12.) 

5-22 
6-12 
6-21 
6-22 
4-32 
5-2] 
4-23 

[. 27 
H. 29 
4—29 

4—2 1 
5-11 
4—14 
C.H. 17 
4-28 
C.H. 22 
C.H. 35 
6-11 
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Course. Credits. Instructor. Room. 


Chemistry 10. Physical Chemistry 


and ( Jualitative Analvsis 10 Van Evera C.H. 
Econ: mics 2, Principles of Economics ¢ Sutton i— 
— 21, Experimental Sociology 6 Kern C.H.25 
Geology 2, General С, logy t Bassler 2—12 
German 2, First Year German ( Gropp C.H. 24 
German 4, Second Year German 6 Sehrt 1—24 

5:10— 7:45 
"Botany 25. Plan: Adaptation > Griggs 2—21] 
605 / £ 
*Botany 1, Living Plant | Griggs C.H. 15 
Commerce 33 B, Commercial Paper 2 Alden 9-22 
Commerce 43, Fore; gn Iradi ` You C.H. 33 
English ¢ › В, Survey Bolwell 6-12 
English X XIV. American Literature Smith Í 
‘rench 2 B. Second Semester French | Foster 4 
History 10 B. American History from 
1829 3 Hicks C.H. 27 
History 25 А, English History > Wilgus C.H. 29 
Library Science 20, Classification Schmidt 4—29 
Mathematics 1 B. Geometry and 
Trigonometry 3 Cheney 1-2] 
Mathematics 9 A, Plane and Spheri- 
lrigonometry | Hodgkins 5—11 
Мы, 26, Logic ў Richards n L.H 15 
Physics 3 B. General Phvsics > Brown 1-14 
Political Science 29, International 
Law Hill C.H. 17 
Psychology 12 A, General Ps logy 3 Moss 4-2 
Spanish 2 B. Second Semester C urse 3 Protzman 6-22 
Spanish 7, C onversation and Compo- 
sition 3 Martine 4—2 
Spanish 12, Mod, rn Spanish Drama 3 Dovk C.H 
6—N 
Zoology 27, Physiok p ( Bartsc] 11 
6:55—7:50 
English 2 23 B, Modern Novel 3 Bolwell 12 
Кгепсһ l, First Year Course see 5:10 4-32 
French 4, Second Year Course see 5:10 5—2] 
Geology 3, Ge graphy 2 Bassler 5-12 
Library Science 3] l, Bibliography $ Schmidt t-29 
Phil; ѕорһу 28, Ethics j Richards n C.H. 15 
Spanish 1, First Ye karan see 5:10 C.H * 
Spanish 4. Second Y. Course (set 5:10 L.H l 
7:50—8:40 
Psychology 50. Seminar $ Moss 1-25 


r laboraton 
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| COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

| Courses preceded by а star (*) begin on July 5, all other courses 
| begin on June 13. Courses corresponding approximately to those 
| offered during the regular session are given corresponding numbers. 
I Courses not so corresponding are assigned Roman numerals. The 


letters a and b following some of the numbers signify correspondence 
respectively to first and to second semester work of the regular session. 
Courses called for by less than ten students may be withdrawn. 


BOTANY 

Courses 1 and 2 in General Botany are equivalent to the general 
introduction to the science given in the regular session. To enable part 
time students to secure the whole course after working hours it is 
planned to reverse the schedule in the summer of 1928. Text: Holman 
and Robbins, Textbook of General Botany. 

*1. The Living Plant.—A study of the structure and function of the 
flowering plant as a working mechanism. Recitation daily, 6:05-6:55 
p. m.; laboratory daily, 6:55-7:45 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 


*2. The Plant Kingdom.—A rapid survey of the principal groups of 


plants followed by practice in determining the common native plants. 


Recitation daily, 10:05-11:00 a. m.; laboratory daily, 11:05-12:00 a. m. 


Three semester-hour credits. Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 


*5. Plant Study—An out-of-doors course designed to familiar- 


ize the student with the plants—higher and lower—growing around 


Washington. Field trips daily, 1:30-4:30 p. m. Four semester-hour 


credits. Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 


*25. Plant Adaptation.—4A study of the structural modifications—es 


pecially ecological histology—by which plants meet the conditions of 


special environments. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or equivalent. 


Lectures, laboratory and field trips. Daily, 5:10-7:45 p. m. Three 


semester-hour credits. Professor Griccs. 


*26. Advanced Field Work.—Competent students may take up some 


special problem. Hours and credits to be arranged. Professor GRIGGs. 


CHEMISTRY 


2. General Chemistry.—A course for students who do not plan to 


continue the study of Chemistry. Prerequisite: High School Chemistry. 


Lectures daily, 5:10-6:20 p. m. Laboratory daily, 3:00-5:00 p. m. or 


7:00-9:00 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor McNew and 


Assistants. 


` , , ' i - . А " 
3. General Chemistry—A course for engineering and premedical 


students, and for those majoring in Chemistry. Prerequisite: none. 


Lectures daily, 5:10-6:55 p. m. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. or 


SUMMER OCH iJ 


7:00-11:00 p. m. len semester 


Assistants. 


k. General Chemistry \ course for engineering and premedical 
students, and those majoring in Chemistry Prerequisite: High Schoo 
Chemistry. Lectures daily, 5:10-6:20 p. m. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5 
р. m. or 7:00-11:00 p. m Light semester credits Protess 
McNen and Assistants. 

10 Elementary Physicai G,hemtistri ind Cuaiitaiive [nalysts | he 
lectures consist of an elementary presentation of Physical Chemist 
and the foundations of Analytical Chemistry Ihe laboratory work 
of the first half of the course is devoted to physico-chemical measure 
ments, and that of the second half to Qualitative Analysis Prereq 
site: Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures daily, 5:10-6:55 p. m. Laboratory 
daily, 7:00-11:00 p.m. Ten semester-hour credits. Mr. VAN EVERA 

15. Organic ( hemtistr y.—2A course on the Chemistry of the Co npounds 
of Carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 : ; Lectures daily, 5:10-6:2 
р. m. Laboratory, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 1:4 U p. 9 
or 7:00-10:20 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor MACKALI 


Mr. HANN and Assistants. 


16. Organic Chemistry.—A course on the Chemistry of the Com 
pounds of Carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4 Lectures daily, 
5:10-6:20 p. m. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:01 p. m. or 7 11:00 p. m 
Eight semester-hour credits Professor MACKALL, Mi HANN and 


Assistants. 

41. Inorganic Chemistry.—Advanced synthetic inorganic prepara 
tions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 10. Laboratory daily, 1:00 
?:U0 p. m, or 7:00-11:00 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. Professo: 
MACKALL and Assistants. 

46. Advanced Organi ( hemistry Adv inced svnthetic rgani 
preparations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 1( Laboratory 
daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. or 7:00-11:00 p.m. Four semester-hour credits 
Professor MACKALL and Assistants. 

93. Resear: h in Organic Chemistry Daily ›:00 p. m Pro 
fessor MACKALL. 


COMMERCE 


l. History of Commerce—A stu ly of the influence of the processes 


of commerce and industry upon the history of civilization, and of the 
levelopment of commercial and industrial institutions from antiquity 
to the present time; includes consideration of World War changes 
and post-war problems, Prerequisite: Principles of Economics. At 
7:05 a. т. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. YOUNG. 

26. Marketing —A tundamental course in the principles, methods, 


and problems of marketing. Wholesale and retail methods are fully 


technics for the c 


through 6:55 p. m. 


The analysis of the 
application to the diffe 
classes of private and 
ties adapted to these 
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analyzed, and such specific problems as speculation. 


elimination of 
middlemen, and price control are 


examined. The position of the 
state in its relation to marketing is discussed ; 


and an examination of 
the cooperative movement con: 


‘ludes the course. 
ciples of Economics. At 7:45 a. m. 


YOuNG. 


Prerequisite: Prin- 
Three semester-hour credits. Mr. 


33a. Commercial Law. 


Contracts. At 5:10 p. m. 
hour credits. Professor ALDEN. 


33b. Commercial Law 


[wo semester- 


——Commercia] Paper. At. 6:05 


р. т. Two 


semester-hour credits. Professor ALDEN. 


43. Foreign Trade.—Principles 


and practices: 
factors; market 


underlying economic 
development; finance 


and documentation ; regulation 
Special attention is given to an analysis of the trade 
of the United States and to a survey of important markets. 
site: Principles of Economics, At 
credits. Mr. YOUNG. 


and promotion. 


Prerequi- 
6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

2. Principles of Economics.—A sur 
underlie the Production, 
economic 


vey of the basic principles which 
consumption, and 
society in which we live. 
finance, international 
to business, 


distribution of wealth in the 


Prices, business organization, 
trade, labor problems, relation of government 
marketing, transportation, 


and taxation indicat 
of this course, T} 


lis is the prerequisite for 
nomics and commerce. At 5:10 p. m. 
\ #0 consecutive periods). Six 
Professor SUTTON. 


€ the scope 
advanced courses In eco- 
and meeting through 6:55 p. m. 
semester-hour credits. Associate 


Note :—Students already having credit for three hours of economics 
should communicate with the instructor 


second half of the course 
course 


and arrange to enter for the 


not later than July 18. The last half of this 
is the equivalent of the 


second semester's 
1 and 2. 


work in Economics 


21. Experimental Soctolo 
study of social behavior, 
behavior. 'The student 
observ 


gy.—The course is devoted mainly to the 
and social judgments upon such 
is expected to Join the class in 
ations of social conduct an 
adapted to the dev 


customs 


making careful 
| in making a series of experiments 
elopment of a better 


understanding and improved 
ontrol of soci 


al conduct, At 5:10 p. 
Six semester-hour credits. 
33. Investments. —A 


m. an i meetin: 
LE 
Professor KERN. 


course in the basic principles of investment. 
Various factors of investment credit and their 
rent types of investments. The needs of various 
institutional investors: Proper selection of securi- 
needs, The necessary Care of Investments after 
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making them. At 7:45 а. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate 
Professor St rTON, 


EDUCATION 
III. Junior High School Geography.—Same as Geology 3. At 6:55 


р. m. Iwo semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 
11. Educational Psychology— A rapid survey of the facts and pri 
ciples of Psychology, followed by a more detailed consideration of th: 


Psychology and pedagogy of learning. At 10:05 a. m. Two semester 


hour credits. Professor Brown. 


2la. Educational Soctology— The school as a social institu 


in 110 
Doo E " " " ' : K 
| rinciples ot socioiogy that most concern various ty] es oF education as 
` | 7 І _ : ч i реду P | 
determined Dy the needs of society, economic life. an 1 Cuiture. Prob- 
lems in curri ulum revision. At 9:05 a. m. Two semester-hour credits 


Professor Brow N. 


y , , ‚ * . ' . = ' "Г 
21b. Princip fs 01 l'eachina.- Prine ples OI tear ng as indicat« і by 


| aching 
bio] 


ogy, psychology, and sociology; formulations of such principi 
the guidance of practice; application to instruction in the elementary 
school, the secondary school and the college. At 7:45 a. m. [wo 
semester-hour credits. Professor WYNNE, 

22b. History of Edui ation.—A stu ly of the chief educational 
ments since the revival of learning. At 7:45 a. m. Two semester-h 
credits. Professor BROWN. 


24. History of American Educat п A study of the developme: Í 


y of the evelopment o 

American education from colonial times to the present. At ):05 a. m. 
lwo semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT. 

25a Secondary Education.—The place of secondarv education in the 


` | s " 
school system, types of secondary schoois; Courses of study: dynam 


methods; administration. At 10:05 a. m 


n. Two semester-hour credits 
Professor WYNNE. 
25b. The Junior High School.—A study of the purposes of the junior 
high school and the reorganization needed to achieve them: hist ту of 
the movement: the curriculum; methods of instruction. At 11:05 1. m 
Í wo semester-hour credits. Professor WYNNE. 
26a. Elementary Education—This ‹ urse will center on the teach 
ing of reading, language, spelling, writing and arithmetic and will 
emphasize both subject matter and method. The practical use of 
related tests and scales will be considered. At 9:05 a.m. Two se nes 


ter-hour credits. Mr. ROBINSON. 


) ' ; TT 
26b. Elementa: y Education.—This course will cent: r on the teach 
Ing oi geography, history, citizenship, elementary science, hygiene 


health, and fine and industrial arts. The rganization of curricula. 
vitalized methods, and standardized tests will be considered M 


/45 a. m. Two semester-hour cre lits. Mr. ROBINSON. 


eave 
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31b. Tests and Measurements.—A study of educational tests with 
consideration of the technique of their construction and administra- 
tion, the interpretation of their results, and the modification of methods 
and programs to meet the conditions revealed. At 11:05 a. m. Two 
semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT. 

33. Leaching of History.—4A course in practical problems designed 
for history teachers in secondary schools, with special reference to the 
Junior High School. Text, lectures and special readings. At 10:05 
a.m. Two semester-hour credits. Associate Professor WILGUs. 

M. Administration and Supervision —This course will deal with 
some of the problems confronting the superintendent, the supervisor, 
and the principal, and those preparing for such work. A paper em- 
bodying constructive scholarship will be required of each member of 
the class. Open to graduate students, principals, and supervisors, 
Others may be admitted by permission of the instructor. At 10:05 


a.m. Three semester-hour credits, Professor WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH 
*2a. English Rhetoric—The course covers the text of the regular 
course for the first semester, including practice in composition. Lec- 
tures and conferences. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor WiLBUR and Dr. ANDERSON. 

6a. Survey of English Literature.—First half from Beowulf to close 
of the eighteenth century. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Associate Professor BOLWELL. 

6b. Survey of English Literature.—Second half from Romantic Move- 
ment to contemporary writers. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Associate Professor BoLw ELL. 

23b. The Modern Novel.—From Scott and Austen to contemporary 
American and English novelists. At 6:55 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Associate Professor BOLWELL. 

XXIV. American Literature.—A study of the poetry and prose of 
Emerson, Poe, and Whitman. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Mr. SMITH. 

XXVIII. Early English Literature.—A study in modern English 
translation of the most important monuments of English literature 
prior to 1400. At 11:05 a. m. Two semester-hour credits, Dr. 
ANDERSON, 

XXIX. English Romances and Balladry.—At 10:05 a. m. Two 
semester-hour credits. Dr. ANDERSON. 

*32. Shakespeare.—The Philosophies. At 9:05 a. m. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 

38b. Poetry of the Romantic Moq ement.—T he poetry of Wordsworth. 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. At 5:10 p. m. 


Vr. SMITH. 


[Three semester-hour credits. 
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AL. The Short Story— An historical survey with the emphasis оп 
recent tendencies in the short story. Written reports and conferences. 
At 5:10 р. т. Three semester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. 

XLI. The Pilgrims Progress —At 10:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor WILBUR. 

XLII. English and American Poetry since 1890.—At 4:10 p. m. 
Гһгее semester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. 


FRENCH 

1. First-Year Course.—For beginners. Grammar, translation, drill 
on pronunciation. Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar (old edition 
Texts to be announced. Students who complete this course successfully 
will be admitted to second year course, French 3 or 4, in the fall 
Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Assist 
ant Professor FOSTER. 

2b. Second Semester of First-Year Course.—Open to students who 
have just completed successfully one year of high school French or 
the first semester of first-vear college French. At 6:05 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING or Assistant Professo: 
FOSTER. 

4. Second-Year Course.—Open to students who have completed suc 
cessfully two years of high school French or one year of college French. 
Grammar, translation, and reading. Fraser and Squair's French 
Grammar (olde edition). First text, Dumas fils, “La Question 
d'argent" (D. C. Heath and Co.). Students who complete this course 
successfully will be admitted to third-year course, French 5 or 6, in the 
fall. Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. 


[ 
Professor HENNING. 


Note :—Students electing French 1 or 4 may take no class at 6 o'clock. 
An assignment for study will be made at the 5:10 for the 6:55 period. 

7. Composition and Conversation.—Open to students who have com- 
pleted successfully two years of high school French or one year of 
college French. This course may not be substituted for any part oí 
the curriculum requirements for two years of modern languages. Stu- 
dents receiving grade A or B in this course may enter French 8 in the 
fall. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. M BENÉTEA! Given 
only if elected by at least ten students at the beginning of the course. 

12. T hird-Year Course.—Open to students who have completed suc- 
cessfully four years of high school French or two years of college 
French. 
to have f 


A course in modern hction, intended for students who wish 
acility in reading French, and some idea of French literature. 
It does not prepare directly for courses of the second group, "For 
Undergraduates and Graduates," but students who complete this 


Course may later take Course 5 or 6 and count both courses toward the 
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degree, and towards the undergraduate major in Romance Languages. 


At 4:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 


Given only if elected by at least ten students, 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


1. Mineralogy.—Crystallographic, descriptive, and determinative 
mineralogy, This course is designed with especial reference to 
minerals as rock constituents or segregated as ore deposits. It in- 
cludes, therefore, a discussion of not merely the crystallographic and 
theoretical, but the practical side of the subjects as well, Whenever 
possible, it should be considered as introductory to the courses in either 
systematic or economic geology. At 7:45 a. m. and one additional hour 
to be arranged. Four semester-hour credits, Mr. HENDERSON, 


2. General Geology.—Systematic geology; dynamical. Structural, and 
stratigraphical. The course is designed to form a part of a genera! 
culture course or a preliminary course 


specialty of geology. It includes le 
field work so far as hou 
branch of geology, 


for those intending to make a 
ctures, recitations, laboratory and 
rs will permit, Paleontology is treated is a 


having especial reference to stratigraphy 
relation, Text-book: Cle] 


Four semester-hour credits. 


and cor- 
and’s Geology. From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. 
Professor BASSLER. 
3. General Geography — This course pre 
raphy by a Study of the phenomen 
relations 


sents the principles of geog- 
a of the earth as agwhole, the inter- 
and their influence upon human affairs. 
a study of the general geographic prin- 
, a brief Survey of several regions and countries for 
the application of these 


principles. It is a general culture lecture 
course illustrated 


by charts and lantern slides. No course 
requisite. At 6:55 p. m. 


BASSLER. 
IV. Field Course 


course will consist 


of these phenomena 
It consists of two parts: first, 
ciples; and second 


is pre- 
Two semester-hour credits. Professor 


on the Geography of the United States, —This 
of lectures, conferences 


regions traversed. The itinerary IS sO arranged as to allow observa- 


tions in most of the geographic regions of' the United States. The 
students will accompany 


stated lectures and c 
observations will 


and observations on the 


a tour party and be required to attend the 
onferences and t 


be made in 
the Rocky Mountain Front, 


the dry southwest. 


credits. Assistant 


9 pass examinations, Particular 
the region of the Upper Great Lakes, 
Utah, the Yellowstone, the 
About June 23-Juls 
Professor RESSER, 


west coast and 


25. Three semester-hour 


Note :— The Unive 


rsity takes no responsibility 
ments in connection 


for financial arrange- 
with the tour. 
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GERMAN 
2. First Year German —The essentials of German Grammar, trans- 
lation of easy prose and poetry; beginning conversation: composition 
and dictation. This course is open to beginners, and the work done is 
equivalent to that of a two years’ course in high schools and academies 
of good stan ling. From 5:10 to 6:55 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Mr. Gropp. 


+. Second Year German.—This course is equivalent to the advanced 
German of admission requirements and it is open only to students 
who have passed Course 1 or 2. or who have satisfied the admission 
requirements in Elementary German. From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor OEHRT, 

6. Scientific German.—Designed primarily for students in tl 
tihe and engineering courses. This course may be taken by students 
who have passed Courses 1 and 2, or who have satisfied the entrance 
requirements in Elementary German. Both German 4 and 6 may be 


taken for credit. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Mr. 
GROPP. 


HISTORY 


Note :—For course in the Teaching of History see Education 33. 

10а. American History to 1829.—A survey of the Colonial and early 
national periods with emphasis upon political history. At 5:10 p. m. 
Three semester-hour credits, Professor HICKS. 


10b. American History Jrom 1829.—Course 10a continued. May be 
taken separately from Course 10a. At 6:05 p. m. Three 
hour credits. Professor Hicks. 


11. Medieval Hist 


semester- 


ory.—Europe from the decline of the Roman Em- 
Pire through the age of geographic exploration. Texts, lectures. and 


quiz sections. At 5:10 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Dr. RAGATZ. 


25a. English History—A general course in English history to the 
Sixteenth century, 


ext, lectures, quiz sections, and parallel readings 
At 6:05 p. m. 
WILGUS, 


* i i | 
“/. Hispbanic- American Histor y.- 
and 


lIhree semester-hour credits. Associate Professor 


— general survey of the Spanish 


» ' ' i ' ' 
Portuguese colonies in America, their transition 


to independent 
States, and 


their modern development. Texts, lectures and special 
readings. At 7:45 a m. 
fessor WILGUS. 

*38. 


Three semester-hour credits. Associate Pro- 


The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era.—A 


study of 
the import 


ant transitions—political, social. economic and intellectual— 
occurred during the period of the French Revolution and the 
domination of Napoleon. At 11:05 a. m. 
Dr. Racarz. 


which 


[wo semester-hour credits. 
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45. Modern Imperialism.—A study of colonial expansion during the 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with special reference to the par- 
tition of Africa and Asia and overseas rivalries of the European 
powers. Texts and lectures. At 7:45 a. m. 


credits, Dr. Racarz. 


lhree semester-hour 


*XLVII. Recent. American History.—The United States from 1898 
to the present time; the Spanish-American War, expansion and its 
diplomatic consequences, social and economic conditions, the World 
A term paper will be required of all students. At 


9:05 a.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor Hicks. 


War and after. 


LAW 


A separate Bulletin is published for the work offered in the Law 
School. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 

1. Cataloguing—This course 

ciples of library science, with 

cataloguing. At 5:10 p. m. 
SCHMIDT, 


is designed to cover the general prin 
special emphasis on the elements of 


Three semester-hour credits. Professor 


20. Classification.—The g 
acteristics of the Dewey, 
discussed and books cl 


eneral principles and distinguishing char- 
Cutter and Library of Congress systems are 
assified according to each, with accompanying 
practice in shelf-listing and book-notation. Prerequisite: Course 1 or 
practical library work, At 6:05 p. m. 
Professor SCHMIDT. 


30. Reference and A 


Three semester-hour credits. 


6 ё ' "Г ` и 4 
d ministration —Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 20, 
or adequate library experience. Three 


semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor SCHMIDT. Not given in 1927. 


31. Bibliography, Book-Selection and Allied Topics.—Prerequisite: 


Course 30, or adequate library experience. At 7:15 p. m. Three 


semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 
Note :—Courses 1 an 


1 20 may be continued the second semester of 
the regular school year 


; and Course 11 alternates with Course 30, the 


two constituting the work of the third year. 


MATHEMATICS 

*a. College Algebra.—Starting with a review of quadratics, At 
5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 

4b. Geometry and Trigonometr 
trigonometry, At 6:05 p. m 
Professor CHENEY. 

Эа. Plane and Spherical Trig 
primarily for students who h 
P. m. Three semester-hour 


Associate Professor CHENEY. 
y.—Solid geometry and all of plane 
) Three semester-hour credits. Associate 


onometry,—' his course is offered 
ave had Plane lrigonometry, At 6:05 


credits. Associate Professor HODGKINS. 


— 
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90. Analytic Geometry— This course is offered to students who have 
had Plane and Spherical DIrigonometry. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester 
hour credits. Associate Professor HODGKINS. 


(Courses 9a and 9b may be taken concurrently 


NATURE STUDY 


see Botany and Zoology 


PHILOSOPHY 


"21 


, 7 , * * ' " i i 
Philosophy.—This course is intended to give a general survey 
of the subject for beginners. At 9:05 a. m. Two semester-h iur credits. 
P: » J 

rolessor RICHARDSON, 


26. Logic.—A study of the fundamental concepts of logic: induc 


uon and deduction; hypotheses ; logical analyses. At 6:05 p.m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 


28. Ethics.—4A stu ly of the principal ethical theories from the his 


torical and social points of view. At 6:55 p. m 1 hree semester-hou: 


credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 


PHYSICS 


3a. Introductory General Physıcs.—Mechanics, Heat, and I 
J ) 


"lectro 
statics. At 5:10 


p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor Brown. 
3b. Introductory General Physics.—Ma ynetism and Electricity, 
J ) n : 


sound, and Light At 6:05 р. ш. Three semester-hour credits. Pro 


fessor Brown. 

ta and 4b. Laboratory Physics —The schedules of experiments 
are arranged to parallel the lecture courses, but different schedules 
may be arranged in special cases. 7:00-10:00 


` 


р. m. Two semester-hour 


credits for either course. Mr. FREDERICK. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
1. Government of the United States А 
in Political Science dealing primarily with the o vernm 


[ nited States, with some геїегепсе to foreign systems, chietiv by way 


Of comparison, and surveying briefly some o e problems of political 
theory. At 7:45 a.m Three semes er-hour credits. Assistant Profes 
sor W esr. 

3. State Government.—The Structure and functions of the gover! 


, ^ Р | . ` ° ° 
Ment ot the states. the relation to the United States, business protection 


and regulation. labor, education. health, highways, finance. the police 
power, political parties, civil service. the initiative, referendum and 
recall and a brief survey of ci 


ty government form the subject matte 


for this course, At 1:20 
HILL. 


p. m [hree semester-ho ir cred ts Protesso: 
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24. Constitutional Law.—The Purpose of this 


course is to give the 
student a knowledge of the 


meaning of the « 
Constitution of the United States. At 10:05 
credits. Assistant Professor WEST. 

25. Political Theory.—The political ide 
Jefferson and others, the 


the controversy over 


arious clauses of the 


a.m. Two semester-hou: 


as of Aristotle, Plato, Thomas 
political theory of the 
States’ rights, 
of demecracy will be surveyed, At 


American Revolution, 
and the development of the idea 


11:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor WEST. 


29. International Law.—What it 18, 


of states. The Protection afforded 
Jurisdiction over public 


How it governs the relations 
citizens and property abroad. 
and private vessels. 
dition of fugitives. Treaties 
consuls, their duties and Means of redress falling short 
of war. At 6:05 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. 

31. World Politics. —What ne 


and conflicting claims of v 


Intervention. Extra 


and their enforcement. Diplomats and 
immunities. 


Professor Hut. 
o-mercantilism means. The established 

arious nations in Africa, the Near East and 
Asia. The battle for concessions especially in the Far East. The 
policy of the United States toward Latin America. The Mandates. 
Efforts through the League of Nations to bring about a 


new order. 
At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 


Professor HILL. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
11а. Psychology.—Same as E 
mester-hour credits. 
12а. General Psychology—A course in 
underlying human behavior At 6:05 p. ! 
Associate Professor Moss. 
12b. Applied Psychology.—A Study 
in the fields of business, 


ducation 11. At 10:05 a. m. 


[wo se- 
Professor BROWN. 


the fundamental principles 


n. Three semester-hour credits. 


of the applications of Psychology 
industry, law. medicine, 
5:10 p. m. "Three semester-hour 


50. Seminar.—4A study 
of Psychology accompanie 
semester-hour credits. 


and education. At 
credits. Associate Professor Moss. 
of recent developments in the 
d by research work. A: 
Associate Professor Moss. 


applications 


7:50 р. т. Three 


SPANISH 
l. First-Year Course, —For beginners. Elements of Spanish 


mar; drill in Pronunciation; oral and written composition; transla- 
tion of modern Spanish prose, Hills and | 


(Heath). Students who complete this 


admitted to second-year course. Spanish 3 or 4, in the fall. 
daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 р. m. Six 
DOYLE or Assistant Professor 


gram- 


‘ord’s First Spanish Course 
course successfully will be 
Twice 
semester-hour credits. 


Professoi 
D FIBERT. 
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2b. Second Semester of First-Year Course— Open to students who 
have just completed successfully one year of high school Spanish or 
the first semester of college Spanish. Hills and Ford’s First Spanish 
Course (Heath); Rivera and Doyle’s En España (Silver. Burdett 
At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor DOYLE or As 
sistant Professor PROTZMAN. 

4. Second-Y ear. Course.—Open to students who have completed suc- 
cessfully two years of high school Spanish or one year of college 
Spanish, Review of grammar: composition; translation of modern 
Spanish prose and poetry. Seymour and Carnahan’s Spanish Review 
Grammar (Heath); Benavente. Tres Comedias (Heath). Students 
who complete this course successfully will be admitted to third-year 
course, Spanish 5 or 6, in the fall. Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor DOYLE. 

Note :—Students electing Spanish 1 or 4 may take no class at 6 
o clock. An assignment for study will be made at 5:10 for the 6:55 
period. 

7. Conversation and Com position.—Open to stu 
pleted Successfully one vear of college Spanish or its equivalent. Oral 
and written composition: conversation. At 6:05 [hree semeste: 
hour credits. Mr. VAZQUEZ Cannot be counted to meet the « 
riculum requirement in modern language. Students receiving grade 
A or B in this course may enter Spanish 8 in the fall. Given only if 
elected by at least ten students at the beginning of the course 

12. The Modern Spanish Drama.—Open to students who have com- 
pleted successfully four years of high school Spanish or two years of 
college Spanish. Intended for students who wish to have facility in 
reading Spanish, and some idea of Spanish literature. It does n 
prepare directly for courses in the second group, “For Undergraduates 
and Graduates,” but students who take this course may later take 
Course 5 or 6 and count both courses for the degree. Spanish 12 may 
be counted towards fulfillment of the requirements for a major in 
Romance Languages. At 6:05 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Pro 


fessor DOYLE. (Given only if elected by at least ten students 


ZOOLOGY 
3. Zoology Invertebrates and vertebrates. A lecture and labora 


‘ory course covering the pre-medical requirement. Lecture at 5:10: 
laboratory, 6-9, Eight semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH and 
Miss PARKER. Text: Volumes 1 and II, Parker and Haswell. “A 
Textbook of Zoology,” and Davison. “Mammalian Anatomy.” 

4. Nature Study.—An out-of-doors nature study course, concerned 


with observing, gathering, and studying the animal life. large and 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


small, found about Washington. Field trips, laboratory work, 
tures, and reading. 8-10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits, 
fessor BARTSCH and Miss BUNDICK, 


27. An elementary course in Physio 


log y, intended to acquaint the 


student with the minute structure and function of the organs of the 


animal body. Text: “Elementary Physiology,” by Burton Opitz. At 


6-8. Six semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH and Mr. Мс 
CLOSKY. 

28. Advanced Work in Nature Study.—By arrangement. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH. 

50. Students who have the necessary basic training may arrange to 
undertake advanced work or individual 


BARTSCH. Such courses will « 


research with Professor 


Over six semester-hour credits. 
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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


Monday Second half-year be gins. 

Tuesday—Stated meeting of the Arts and Sciences 
F aculty. 

Wedne day Meeting of the Board of Ггивге‹ S. 

l'uesday—Winter Convocation. A holiday in all de- 
partments of the University. 

Tuesday Me cung of the Law | aculty. 

Wedne day Meeting of the Board 01 | rustces, 

l'uesday—Stated meeting of the Arts and Sciences 
Faculty and of the Law Faculty. 

Wedne day Meeting of the B ard of Trustees. 

1 ' ; 1 1nclusive— Easter Holidavs. 

Monday—Last day on which theses of candidates for the 
Doctorate degree at Commencement may Бе 
presented. 

l'uesday—Davis Prize Speaking. 

l'uesday—Meceting of the Law Faculty. 

Wednesday—Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

Monday -| ast day on which theses of candidates for 
Masters’ degrees may be presented. 

Wednesday—Final examinations, De partment of Arts 
and Sciences, begin. 

Monday— Decoration Day—A holiday in all d partments 
of the University. 

Sunday—Baccalaureate Sermon 

W ednesday—Commencement and Annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Registration for the Summer School. 

Monday—Instruction begins in the three credits courses 
coming at 7:45 a. m., and in all afternoon classes in the 
Department of Arts and Sciences, and in all classes of 
the summer session of the Law School. 

T'uesday—Instruction begins in the two credits courses in 
the forenoon, in the Department of Arts and Sciences 
Summer School. 

Thursday to Wednesday—R egistration penod in the Law 
School. 

Monday to Wednesday—Registration period in the De- 
partment of Arts and Sciences for the session 1927-28. 


, me f vie ТҮҮ , , 
“wey RU Saturd _ 


с * 


Students permitted to register later will be charged a 
late registration fee of $5.00. 

Wednesday—Academic year 1927-28 begins in all de- 
partments of the University. 

l'uesday—Last day on which may be presented theses 
of candidates for Masters' degrees to be conferred 
privately in the Fall. 

Tüesday—Stated meeting of the Arts and Sciences 

Faculty and of the Law Faculty. 
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Oct: )ber 
Novembe 
Novembe 


November 


December 


December 
December 


RECESS FROM DECEMBER 


12 

r N 

r 9 
24-26 

20 


Wednesday—Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

T'uesday—Meeting of the Law Faculty. 

Wednesday- Meeting of the Board ol [rustees. 

Thursday to Saturday Thanksgiving recess. Holiday in 
all departments of the University. 

T'uesday—Meeting of the Law School Faculty. 

Wednesday—Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

luesday—Stated meeting of the Arts and Sciences 
Faculty. 


23, 1927, TO JANUARY 2, 1928 BOTH 
INCLUSIVE 


l'uesday—Last day on which theses of candidates for the 
Doctorate degree at the Winter Convocation may be 
presented. 

l'uesday—Meeting of the Law Faculty. 

Ji ednesday Meeting of the Board « f Trustees. 

Monday to Saturday—Mid-Year examinations in. the 
Department of Arts and Sciences. 

Friday to Monday—Registration period for second 
semester in the Department of Arts and Sciences. 
Students permitted to register later will be charged a 
late registration fee of $5.00. 

Monday—Second half-year begins. 

l'uesday—Last day on which theses of candidates for 
Masters’ degrees may be presented. 

Tuesday—Stated meeting of the Arts and Sciences 
Faculty. 

Wednesday—Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

l'uesday—Meeting of the Law Faculty. 

Wednesday—Winter Convocation. A holiday in all de- 
partments of the University. 

Tuesday—Meeting of the Law Faculty. 

Wednesday—Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


RECESS FROM APRIL 6 TO 14, BOTH INCLUSIVE 


1928 
January 10 
January 10 
January ll 
January 23-2 
January 20-30 
January 30 
January 31 
February 7 
February 8 
February 14 
February 22 
March 13 
March 14 
April 11 
April 17 
April 17 
April 2 
May Š 
May 9 
May 15 
May 30 
May 31 
June 10 
June 13 
June 14-18 
June 18 


W ednesday—Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
l'uesday—Last day on which theses of candidates for the 
Doctorate degree at Convocation may be presented. 
Tuesday—Stated meeting of the Arts and Sciences 
Faculty. | 

Tuesday—Davis Prize Speaking. 

Tue day —Meeting of the Law Facultv. 

Wednesday—Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

l'uesday—Last day on which theses of candidates for 
Masters’ degrees may be presented. | 

Wednesday—Decoration Day—A holiday in all depart- 
ments of the University. Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 

T hursday—Final examinations in the Department of 
Arts and Sciences begin. 

Sunday—Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Wednesday—Commencement. + 

Thursday to Monday—Registration for Summer School. 

Monday—Summer School begins. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
The President of the University, ex-officio 


1927 

N. LANGDON BURCHELL, A.M., LL.M., 817-819 14th Street 

KARL WILLIAM CORBY, B.S., 1001 15th Street 

*HARRY CASSELL Davis, A.M., L.H.D., The Portner 

"JESSIE FANT Evans, A.B. (Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr.), 3405 Lowell Street 

GILBERT GROSVENOR, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National Geographic Society 
| THEODORE W. Noyes, A.M., LL.D., Care of The Evening Star 

JouN Barton Payne, LL.D., 1601 Eye Street 

CHARLES H. WOODHULL, 1767 Massachusetts Avenue 


1928 
JULIUS GARFINCKEL, 1226 F Street 
CHARLES CARROLL GLOVER, JR., M.A., LL.B., 1508 H Street 
ELLIOT H. GOODWIN, Ph.D., 3038 N Street 
Louis HERTLE, Gunston Hall, Lorton, Va. 
*WILLIAM BRUCE KiNG, A.M., LL.M., 1822 Wyoming Avenue 
*STEPHEN ELLIOTT KRAMER, B.S., A.M., Franklin School 
EDWIN B. PARKER, LL.B., 1019 Investment Building 
ARTHUR PETER, LL.B., 2001 16th Street 
HARRY WARDMAN, 1437 K Street 


1929 

CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 1140 Fifteenth Street 

DOUGLAS PUTNAM BIRNIE, D.D., 2029 Connecticut Avenue 

*JoHN Joy Epson, LL.B., 1324 Sixteenth Street 

WILLIAM JAMES FLATHER, Riggs National Bank 

*Joun B. Larner, LL.B., LL.D., Washington Loan and Trust Bldg. 

ABRAM LISNER, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue 

CHAS. R. MANN, Ph.D., Sc.D., 26 Jackson Place 

HENRY B. Spencer. A.B., 2012 Massachusetts Avenue 

WALTER RUPERT TUCKERMAN, A.B., LL.B., Bethesda. Md. 
**Henry Wuire, LL.D. 2 West Fifty-Second Street, New York City 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Joun B. Larner 


кёз. | 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


CHARLES CARROLL GLOVER, JR. 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry CASSELL Davis 


* Nominated by the Alumni 
— Resigned. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Executiee— THE PRESIDENT, H. C. Davis, W. J. FLATHER, E. H. GOODWIN, 
W. B. KiNG, A. LISNER, JOHN Joy Epson, N. L. BURCHELL, E. B. 
PARKER, 


Finance—Joun Joy Epson, W. J. FLATHER, W. R. TUCKERMAN, N. L. 
BURCHELL, E. B. PARKER. 


Honorary Degrees—THE PRESIDENT, 
D. P. BIRNIE, С. R. MANN. 


Columbian College—H. C. Davis, W. B. Kinc, Т. W. Noyes, N. L. 
BuRCHELL, Mrs. JOSHUA Evans. 


College of Engineering—C, R. MANN, S. E. Kramer, Harry WARDMAN. 
Graduate School—GiLBERT GROSVENOR, T. W. 


HENRY WHITE, GILBERT GROSVENOR, 


NOYES, ARTHUR PETER. 


Arts and Sciences—H. С. Davis, Louis HERTLE, Mrs. JOSHUA Evans, S. E. 
KRAMER, 


Medical School and Hos pital—C, A. ASPINWALL, J. B. PAYNE, E. H. Goop- 
WIN, GILBERT Grosvenor, C. H. WoobHULL, C. C. 


GLOVER, JR. 
H. B. SPENCER. 


Law—E. B. PARKER, J. B. Larner, W. B. KING, Louis HERTLE. 


Buildings and Grounds—Kanrt CORBY, C. C. Grover, Jr., D. P. BIRNIE, 
Louis HERTLE, W. R. TUCKERMAN, JOHN Joy Epson, J. GARFINCKEL, 
AND THE PRESIDENT AND MR. LARNER, EX-OFFICIO. 


Nomination of Trustees—E. H. GOODWIN, GILBERT Grosvenor, Louis 
HERTLE, D. P. BIRNIE. 


Building and Endowment Funds—E. B. PARKER, Louis HrzRTLE, C. A. 


ASPINWALL, E. Н. Goopwin, W. R. TUCKERMAN, Mns, JOSHUA EVANS, 
C. C. Grover, Jr., J. GARFINCKEL. 


Counsel—CLEPHANE AND LATIMER. 
Auditor—L. A. LAFRENTZ AND COMPANY. 


THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


Isabel Anderson, Litt.D, (Mrs. Larz Anderson), W ashington. 


Mr, Frederic Atherton, Washington. 

Mr. Joseph S. Auerbach, Litt.D., New York City. 
Hon. Perry Belmont, A.B., LL.B., Washington. 
Mabel T. Boardman, LL.D., Washington. 


Admiral Willard Brownson, U. S. N. LL.D., Washington. 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, LL.D., Washington. 
Mr. William P. Eno, Washington. 

Mr. Joshua Evans, Jr., Washington. 

Mrs, Gibson Fahnestock, Washington. 

Mr. William T. Galliher, Washington. 

Hon, Frank H. Hitchcock, LL.M., New York City. 
Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, Washington. 

Mr. Coleman Jennings, Washington. 

Mr. F. M, Kirby, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr, James Parmelee, Washington. 

Rev. Herbert F. Randolph, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. William M. Ritter, Washington. 

Mr. Albert B. Ruddock, Washington. 

Rev. Canon J. Townsend Russell, D.D., Washington. 
Miss Nellie P. Sedgely, Washington. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, Washington. 

Miss Mary B. Temple, A.B., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Corcoran Thom, LL.M., Washington. 

Hon. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., LL.D., W ashington. 
Mr. George W. White. Washington. 

Mr. Morris Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Charles Wood, D.D., Washington. 


The President of the University, Chairman ¿x officio. 
The Secretary of the University, Secretary ex o ficio. 


Elmer Schatz, Superintendent 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


William Mather Lewis, A.M., LL.D., President (to September 1, 1927) 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D, LL.D., President-elect 

Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean of the University 
Elmer Louis Kayser, A.M., Secretary 

Charles Wendell Holmes, Treasurer 


Personnel Officers 


Anna Lorette Rose, A.M., Dean of Women 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Men 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean 
Linda Jane Kincannon, A.M., Registrar 
George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Dean of the School of Graduate 
Studies 
William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 
John Raymond Lapham, M.S. in C.E., Dean of the College of En- 
gineering 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers College 
Louis F. Bradley, Phar.D., Dean of the College of Pharmacy 
Elmer Louis Kayser, A.M., Director of the Summer School 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
William Cline Borden, M.D., Dean 
Oscar Benwood Hunter, A.B., M.D., Assistant Dean 


LAW SCHOOL 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean 


Helen Newman, LL.M., Secretary 


University Library 
Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Librarian 


Buildings and Grounds 


PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 
(Arranged in Departmental Groups) 


WILLIAM MATHER Lewis, A. M., LL.D., President (to September 1, 1927 


CLoyp HECK  MARVIM, Ph.D., LL. D. ve rM a o Tes President-elect 
—— Dean of the University 


— — ойс Secretary of the University 


Dean of the School of Graduate Studies 
bona — Professor of Greek and Latin 
o M DEDE aU LOQUO NS Professor of Commerce 
Dean of Columbian College 
PI. Sh RE Mte ЖЫ Professor of English 
он ci apa Professor of Political Science 


CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Ph.D 
Јонм DONALDSON, Ph.D 


Dom of the College of Engineering 
ARTHUR FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.E., 


— Professor of Mechanical Drawing 
Norris INGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arch... Professor of Architecture 
WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Ph.D....... Dean of Teachers College 
Henry Gratran Doy Oe а ды Professor of Romance Languages 
ROBERT F. GRIGOGS, poss hs S TNNT EC Жы de Professor of Botany 


ape cou DEDOS EDEN Dean of Women 
Ww ILLIAM — VA AN Xm. A.B., LL.B., S.J.D....Dean of Law School 
CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B 


EARL CASPER ARNOL D, A.B., LL .B... —Professor of Law 


WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M. RL Deam of the Medical School 
Oscar Benwoop Horta. A.M., M.D., 


AER is TRIMS E Professor of Law 


A RM of Bacteriology and Pathology 
“Henry E. Karusowski, M. D., Phar.D.....Dean of the Pharmacy School 
Louis F, BRADLEY, Phar.D.... Dean of the College of Pharmacy 


Died Jan. 7, 1927. 


| HISTORY AND PRESENT ORGANIZATION 
| HISTORY 

The George Washington University is the successor of the Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia which was chartered by ап 
act of Congress approved February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was 
| changed to Columbian University and іп 1904 to The George Wash- 

ington University, 

| The first commencement of Columbian College was held on the 15th 
| of December, 1824, with the President of the United States; ће Honor- 
| 
| 


able John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State; the Honorable John С. 
Calhoun, Secretary of War; the Honorable Henry Clay, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and General Lafayette among those 
present, 

Work in the College was confined to the Arts and Sciences until 
March, 1825, when the Medical Department was established under the 
conduct of Dr. Thomas Sewall. The Medical Department is thus in 
the chronological order of establishment the eleventh medical school 
| in the United States. In 1826 the Law Department was founded with 
| | the Honorable William T. Carrol and Mr. Justice Cranch as its 
professors. Shortly afterward the school was discontinued, but was 

| reopened їп 1865. А Theological School founded also їп 1826 was 

| soon moved to Newton, Mass., where it now flourishes. On October 
EN 1, 1884, the Corcoran Scientific School, now the College of Engineering, 
| was founded. The School of Graduate Studies was organized in 
| 1893. ‘Teachers College was started as The Division of Education in 
1907. In 1919, the National College of Pharmacy, organized in 1905 
as an afhliated college of the University and suspended during the 
| last year of the war, was reopened as the College of Pharmacy. 
iH 


1 EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Department of Arts and Sciences: 


School of Graduate Studies 

Columbian College 

College of Engineering 

H Teachers College 
Summer School 

College of Pharmacy 


Department of Medicine: 
The Medical School 
Nurses School 


Department of Law 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 
The opening day of the session is Wednesday, September 21, 1927. 
The Annual Commencement is held on June 13, 1928. 
The second semester begins on Monday, January 30, 1928. 


The Winter Convocation is held on February 22 


UNIVERSITY ASSEMBLIES 


The University Assemblies will be held from time to time. The 
attendance of students may be required. 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The University Library comprises the Library of the Department 
of Arts and Sciences, the Law Library, and the Medical Library. It 
contains 63,000 volumes. 

In addition to its general collection the Library of the Department 
of Arts and Sciences contains the Library of the late Professor Rich- 
ard Heinzel, of the University of Vienna, containing 7,200 books and 
pamphlets in Germanic philology and literature, and cognate branches; 
the library of the late Professor Curt Wachsmuth, of the University 
of Leipzig, containing 7,900 books and pamphlets in Greek and Roman 
literature, archaeology and history; the Mount Vernon Alcove, con- 
taining 4,000 volumes in political history, international law, and the 
social sciences. The Architectural Library contains over 2.000 vol- 
umes and the Russell Sturgis collection of 7,500 mounted photographs. 
About 1,000 of these volumes constitute a collection loaned by the 


American Institute of Architects. 
tects. 


The Library is open to local Archi- 


The Arts and Sciences Library is open from 9 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
The Law Library, containing more than 11.000 


volumes, is open 
from 8:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


The Medical Library, containing more than 2000 volumes, is open 
from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


PRIVILEGES IN GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS OPEN TO 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, the 


Congress of the United States has made the 


scientific resources of 
the Government 


accessible to students under the terms of the following 
joint resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the facilities for re- 
search and illustration in the following and any other governmental 
collections now existing or hereafter to be established in the city of 
Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall be accessible. under 
such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each collection 
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may prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 
be permitted by law, to the scientific investigators and to students of 


any institution of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to 


! 

| 

| 

| be incorporated under the laws of Congress or of the District of 

| Columbia, to wit: 

| 1. Of the Library of Congress. 

| 2. Of the National Museum. 

3. Of the Patent Ofhce. 

4. Of the Bureau of Education. 

| 5. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

6. Of the Army Medical Museum. 

| 7. Of the Department of Agriculture. 

| 8. Of the Fish Commission. 

9. Of the Botanic Gardens. 

10. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

| 11. Of the Geological Survey. 

| 2. Of the Naval Observatory. 

| | STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

| | Student Activities are supported from the University Fee of eight 
| dollars charged all students in the University and collectible like 
| other fees by the Treasurer. Control and direction of all student 
| activities are vested in a Faculty Committee of Student Activities, 

| which in turn is subject to she supervision and control of the Presi- 

| dent’s Council. 

| Delta Tau Delta Activity Award—The Gamma Eta Chapter of 

| the Delta Tau Delta Fraternity awards each year to “that member 

of the senior class who throughout his course at George Washington 

Ji University has done the most constructive work in the furtherance 

| and upbuilding of the University Student Activities” a gold medal. 

| Pi Beta Phi Medal.—This medal is awarded annually by Columbia 

qd Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that woman member of 

| 3 the Senior Class who throughout her college course has done the most 

E constructive work in the promotion of Student Activities among the 

women of the University. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
WILLIAM MATHER Lewis, A.M., LL.D., 

President of the University (to September 1, 1927) 
CLoyp Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President-elect of the University 
HOWARD LINCOLN HODGKINS, Ph.D., Sc.D. — Dean of the University 


JAMES Howarp GonE, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 

Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

HOWARD LINCOLN HopckiNs, Ph.D., Sc.D... Professor of Mathematics 
CHARLES EDWARD MUNROE, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Dean Emeritus of the School о] Graduate Studies and Professor 

Emeritus of Chemistry 
GEORGE PERKINS MERRILL, Ph.D., Sc.D. P; ojessor Emeritus of Geology 
WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt.D.. 

Dean of Columbian College and Professor of English 

CHARLES. CLINTON SWISHER, Ph.D.. LL.D... Professor of History 

PAUL BARTSCH, Ph.D... 


— Professor of Zoology 
GEORGE NEELY HENNING, A.M., Litt.D., 


Dean of the School of Graduate Studies and Professor of * 


Romance Languages 
ALBERT BURNLEY Виївв....................... MT Professor of Architecture 


CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Ph.D... Professor of Greek and Latin 
WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER. Ph.D., 


Dean of Teachers College and Professor of Educational Psychology : 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M.. 


Librarian and Professor of Library Science 
WILLIAM JACKSON Humpureys, C.E., Ph.D. 


Professor of Meteorological Physics 
EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, M.D., Ph.D., 


Elton Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy - 


Rav Smit Bassugg, Ph.D. U 1 Professor of Geology 
ROBERT Russ Kern, A.B... Professor of Economics and Sociology 
ALBERT L. Harris, B.S. in Arch. — — Professor of Architecture 
De Wirr CLINTON Croissant, Ph.D... Professor of English 
Louis COHEN, Ph.D 


AURE NETS SSES — Professor of Ethnology 
CHARLES EDWARD Нил, Ph.D...... Professor of Political Science 


JOHN Tuomas Erwin, A.M......... — Professor of Mathematics 


HIRAM Corvzn oe uiuos Professor of Chemistry 
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JOHN RAYMOND LAPHAM, M.S. in С.Е,, 
Dean of the College of Engineering and Professor of 
Civil Engineering 
Owen Bert FRENCH, C.E..... —— Professor of Civil Engineering 
THOMAS BENJAMIN Brown, Ph.D.............................. Professor of Physics 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M., 
Dean of Men and Professor of Romance Languages 


FRANK ARTEMAS HITCHCOCK, C.E.............Professor of Civil Engineering 
ROBERT Fiske GRiGGs, Ph.D........................ v^ Professor of Botany 
GEORGE Morton CHURCHILL, Ph.D..... cess. Professor of History 
L. RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B............... Professor of Commercial Law 
Јонҹ DOoNALDSsON, Ph.D............................... Professor of Commerce 
NOLAN Don CHARPENTIER Lewis, M.D....Professor of Psychopathology 
Oscar Benwoop HUNTER, A.M., M.D....... Professor of Bacteriology 
ww НүкАМ Ков, Ph.D................................ Professor of Bio-Chemistry 
Norris INGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arch............ Professor of Architecture 
SAMUEL FLaAcG Bemis, PA D. ULU uuu. u y Professor of History 
*JAMES EpwiN HOUGHTON, M.D.........Professor of Preventive Medicine 
COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Ph.D....................... Professor of Chemistry 
MINNA CAROLINE Denton, Ph.D...............Professor of Home Economics 
EpwiN ALLSTON Нил, Ph.D.....................—— ن‎ Professor of Chemistry 
Epwarp H. SEHRT, Ph.D....... ка челе | Professor of German 
Joun Harper, M.D..... анана Professor of Preventive Medicine 
Harry Grant HODGKINS, A.B......... Associate Professor of Mathematics 


ELMER Louis Kayser, A.M., 
Secretary of the University, Director of the Summer School 
and Associate Professor of History 
ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Ph.D...........Associate Professor of English 
WALTER Lynn CHENEY, Ph.D....... dictate Professor of Physics 
FRED AuGcust Moss, M.D., Ph.D.......4ssociate Professor of Psychology 
JAMES Henry PLATT, M.E., 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
HAKOLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, A.B., M.S., 
Associate Professor of Economics 
NORMAN Bruce Ames, S.B., LL.B., 
Associate Profgssor of Electrical Engineering 
ARTHUR FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.E., 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Drawing 
PHILIP К. SCHUYLER, B.S. in C.E., 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
J. OniN Powers, Ph.D...................... Associate Professor of Education 
ANNA LORETTE Rose, A.M., 
Dean of Women and Assistant Professor of Education 
Louis EUGENE McArtuur, A.M............ Assistant Professor of History 
CHARLES Ermer Resser, Ph.D................ Assistant Professor of Geology 


*Resigned 


— — 
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Ceci, KNIGHT Jones, B.Litt.. aE Assistant Professor of Spanish 
**RAYMOND FRANKLIN BORDEN, Ph.D., 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, A.M., 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
RALPH BAXTER FOSTER, A.M. 


SAMUEL BURTIS BAKER...... Assistant Professor of Drawing and Painting 
"JAMES ROBBINS RANDOLPH, B.S., M.E., M.A.. 


, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 


Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

PAUL HENRY BRATTAIN, B.S. in Chem.. 
Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering 
WARREN REED West, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Political Science 
ALAN T. DEIBERT, A.M... Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA. Ph.D..... Assistant Professor of Political Science 
GEORGE FARNHAM, A.B. B.D. Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 
„Assistant Professor of English 
Assistant Professor of History 
S.B...... Lecturer on Astro-Physics 
...........Lecturer in Electricity 
sia — ALe curer in Psychology 
Lecturer in Social Service W ork 
Lecturer in Education 
— SRE. Lecturer in Archaeloogy 
— Lecturer om the Near East 
 ÀLecturer in Physics 
—— — Lecturer in Psychology 

CHARLES EDWIN VAN ORSTRAND, S.M. 

Lecturer on Mathematical Physics 


EMELINE STORM WHITCOMB. A.M... Lecturer in Home Economics 


LEASON HEBERLING Арлмз, B.S. in Ch.E.... — Lecturer іл Chemistry 


utr کی‎ Lecturer in Oriental Art 


—— l. a Lecturer in Education 

JOHN ARTHUR ALMQUIST, Ph.D... PSR peut Lecturer in Chemistry 
Mary C. BREEN, B.S... M E - Lecturer in Education 
SSSA a M Lecturer їп Chemistry 

HELEN Dv MARESQUE PIGEON, A.B., В.$.......... Lecturer in Social Service 
JAMES FREDERICK Rocers, M.D., D.P.H... Lecturer in Public Health 
IRA Dwicur POON, ЖАК ——— Lecturer in Education 
LAURA ZIRBES, A.M. 


— — — U Lecturer ig Education 
JOSEPH ALFRED AMBLER, Ph.D... — Lecturer in Chemistry 
RALEIGH GILCHRIST, PENNE ee 


—— — Lecturer in Chemistry 
Dorsey W. =e ARS > ت‎ — Lecturer in Social Service 
MAUDE E, Arrow Lecturer in Education 
Louise McGuire.__ — — Lecturer in Social Service 
*Resigned. **Died March 15, 1927. 
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EDWARD CULLOM, A.M. Instructor in. French 
FRANK MCGINLEY PHILLIPS, Ph.D.......... Instructor in Statistics 
DANIEL C. CHACE, A.B.. 
CHARLES FREDERICK KRAMER, A.M. Instructor in. French 
HERBERT ALLAN EHRMAN, B.S. in M.E.. 


Instructor in Journalism 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing 
ANGEL CABRILLO Y VAZQUEZ. A.M. Instructor in Spanish 
ANDRE MARIE GEORGES BENETEAU, B.L. Instructor in French 
WILLIAM JAMES WaLLis, A.M. LL.B. instructor in Mathematics 
CHARLES GARFIELD EICHLIN, Е.Р. Instructor in Physics 
ROBERT LEON ALBERT, B.S. in Arch. Instructor in Architecture 
JAMES CHRISTOPHER CORLISS, A.B. instructor in Spanish 
PAUL EUGENE Gropp, A.M. Instructor in 
“GEORGE KUMLER ANDERSON, Ph.D. Instructor in Englisi 
HARRY W ATSON CRUM, A.B. Instructor in Ph 
VIRGINIA Louise Hopkins, B.S. in Phy Edi 
Director of Physical Education for Women 
OTHMAR SOLNITZKY, Ph.D., M.D. instructor in Psychology 
COURTLAND DARKE BAKER, A.M. Instructor in English 
PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, A.B Instructor in Botany 
CARL Leroy FREDERICK, A.M. Instructor in РА 
WILLIAM FREDERICK ROESER, B.S. in E.E. 


German 


E du ( ati )fl 


instructor in Electrical Engineering 
EUGENE Weisz. à 
BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EvERA, M.S 
JOHN Рнилр Mason. Ph.D. 
JOHN RUSSELL Mason, A.M. 
WILLIAM C. Myers. A.M. In 
CLARA WELLS HERBERT Instructor in Library Science 
RAYMOND McGeary HANN, B.S. in Chem Inst 
Forrest ALBERT YOUNG, A.M., Instructor in Economics and Commerce 
WILLIAM THOMAS McCLoskv, A.B In 
Mary Quick Bow MAN, A.M, Instructor in Zoology 
CHANDLER BAKER Bi ALL, A.B. In 
DOUGLAS BEM] NT, А.В. LL.B. Instructor in English 
WILLIAM JAMES Berry, M.S. E. Met Instructor in Mathematics 
CARLOS BLUME, A.M. 


RicHARD FoURCHY 


Instructor in Freehand Drawing 
Instructor in Chemistry 
instructor in Chemistry 

Assistant Librarian 


Iructor їп Mathematics 


Instructor in German 


Instructor in Architecture 
EDWARD STONESTREET LAMAR. A.B Instru 


tor in Physics 
EDWARD Myers ] EE, B.S. in E.E. Í 


nstructor in Mechanical Drawing 
VERNON BOOTH Lowrey, A.M In | 


ORVILLE EDWARD May, A.B. M.S in Chem 
JOSEPH CARL ULEINIK, M.S Instrui 
E. O. vor SCHWERDTNER, A.B 


Iructor in Political Science 


——— 


*Resigned, 
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EDWARD P. HENDERSON. M.S. in ( 
ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M. 
JULIUS FREDERICK l HOMAS BERI 
FAY PikRCI Bev, A.M. 

Mns, HARRIET } DGARETTA CHACI Assistant in Journalism 
[HELMA Н! NT, Ph.D. 

KATHERINE Оми AKE, A.M. 
SHELDON B. AKERS, A.M. 
LOUISE BAN NERMAN, A.B. 
Mns, P. Ga ГЗОЕІ 


hem. Instructor in Geology 
Instructor in English 
INER, Ph.D. Instructor in Chemistry 


Assistant л Zoology 


Assistant in Education 
i ssistant im Psych logy 
Assistant in Commerce 
Assistant in Economics 


Assistant in Histo! ly and Physiology 


MIRIAM 1 HLER CHISHOLM 
КОМА Fick KILPATRICK. A B. 
MARTHA SPRIGG PooLE, A.B. 


UNI COOPER, A.B 


Assistant in Library Science 
Assistant in Home Е. nomics 
Assistant in History 


Assistant in Botany 
BLANCHE Evi LYN Hype. B.S. leaching Fel 


Watt Stew ART, A.M. 
BEC WINE, A.M. 
DEE HURST, A.B. 


ARTHUR EVARTS KIMBERLY, Í 


w im Home Economics 
leaching Felloew in History 
Leaching Fellow in History 


Graduate Assistant in Chemistry 


С. 


in Chem.. 


Graduate Assistant in Chemistry 
RUSSELL Wu SON, B.S. in Ch.E Graduate Assistant in Chemistry 
PAUL DOUGHERTY МСХАМЕЕ, Sc.B. 
EDWARD M. SCHOBER, ЈА, A.B 


„В. Graduate Assistant 
NORMAN É. YONGUE, B.S. 


Graduate Assistant in Chemistry 

in Chemistry 

Graduate Assistant in Chemistry 

STUDENT ASSISTANTS 

Botany: Juni COOPER, ROBERT B. Humpne: Y, MARGARET Maize, HELEN 
Ковв, 

Chemistry: NICOLAS G. BARBELLA, L. S. CAMPBELL, Mrs, Corinne De 

GEORGE ROBERT HANSEN, SPENCER 
SCOTT PRENTISS, SOLOMON REZNEK, J. P. WETHERILL. 

Civil Engineering: E. O. Si AQUIST. 


BARYsHE. FRED C. FARRELL. 


English: Howarp BAGGETT, ELIZABETH G. BELL, HENRIETTA Bowen, 


MARTHA EDMONSTON, CLEON K. Fiersrone, Cyrus HOAGLAND, 
KATHERINE LEl Keep, DOROTHY LATIM! 
INE LONG, JAMES Ме] AIN, ROBERT 
SNELLING, VINCENT 
French 


R, MARGARET LOANE. PAUL- 
MORROW, GRACE PURSE, ELSIE 
STUBBS, ERMYNTRUDE VAIDEN, 

^ MARTHA EDMONSTON. 


History: ELIZABI гн ARMENTROUT, STANLEY Cj ARK, [килы R. McCuLEL- 


LAN, JOSEPH O'Connor, MARTHA POOLE. 
MARIAN BATES, ANITA B. Brow N, GRACE BROWN, OMAR JESSE 
Brown, ROBERTA CHAPMAN, HELEN Dix, RAPHELLA SCHWARZ. 


Mechanical Drawing: H. A. ALBURGER, R. E. Copes. 
Physics: GENEVA Dye. 


І thr агу; 


Political Science: LeRoy Benpuem, PauL D. DICKENS, James T. 
MARTIN. 


Statistics: Mrs. MyRTLE B. Foorr. 
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GRADUATE COUNCIL 
DEAN GEORGE N. HENNING, Chairman ex officio. 
PROFESSORS S. F. Bemis and J. T. ERWIN, 
Proressors H. С. DovLg and N. l. 
PROFESsoRs C. M. MACKALL and R. R. KERN, terms expiring in 1930. 
The Graduate Council has power t 


terms expiring in 1928. 


CRANDALL, terms expiring in 1929. 


о pass on students’ petitions, to 
approve provisionally students’ choice 
Ph.D., and such other powers 
may delegate. 


of studies for the degree 01 


as the Faculty of Graduate Studies 


HIGHER DEGREES 
The higher degrees conterred in course by the University in the 
School of Graduate Studies are: Master of Arts ( A.M.) 
Science in Engineering (M.S. in Eng.), Master of Science in Chem 
istry (M.S, in Chem.), Master of Architecture (M.Arch.). 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.), 


, Master of 


an | Doctor 


ADMISSION 
Candidates for admission to courses for the Master’s degree must 
make application to the Regi 
of Graduate Studies. Candidates must present 


grees they hold from the i; 


Ë h | ' | 
strar; for the degree of Ph.D.. to the Dean 


Certincates of the de 
stitutions Conterring such degrees, Until 
such certificates are presented, registration is merely provisional. Can- 
didates requesting advanced stan ling must present detailed certificates 


of the work for which 
To be admitted to 
must have completed 


they ask credit. 
candidacy for the Master’s degree a student 
an undergraduate course of 
required by colleges of good stan ling antecedent to the baccalaureate 
degree. The Faculty of Graduate Studies reserves the right to decide 
in all cases whether the antecede 

Moreover, the course 


studv such as is 


nt training fulfills the requirements. 
of study pursued 
qualify the candidates for pursu 
ter's or other higher degree sought. 

Properly qualified students may be 
ance, without becoming 


must have been such as to 


ing the subjects chosen for the Mas 


admitted as Students in Attend- 
candidates for degrees. 


CHANGE OF COURSE 
A student desiring to change any 
of the Dean. In case of withd: 


send prompt notice to 
tuition charges until 


AND WITHDRAWAL 


Course must secure the permission 


awal from the School, students should 


the Dean or the Registrar, and are liable for 


such notice is received. Notification to a pro- 
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fessor of withdrawal from his course, does not constitute notice of 
withdrawal. 


DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTS AND MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Candidates to attain the degree of A.M., M.S. in Eng, MS. in 
Chem. or M.Arch. must complete successfully twenty-four semester 
hours of work, in addition to the thesis, forming a consistent plan of 
study. Courses may be elected from one, two or three departments. 
At least twelve semester hours, plus the thesis, must be in a major 
subject. At least twelve semester hours must be taken in the School 
of Graduate Studies, irrespective of the amount transferred from 
college or from other institutions. The minimum amount in any one 
subject (not course) that will be counted towards the Master's degree 
is six semester hours. The candidate's choice of subjects must be 
approved by his major department and by the Dean. Whenever 
possible, it is advisable lor students to consult members of the major 
department before registering. 

First Section courses, “Primarily for Undergraduates,” may under 
no circumstances be counted towards any higher degree, though a 
graduate student may be allowed or if necessary as a prerequisite for 
advanced courses may be required to take them without receiving 
academic credit. Second Section courses, “For Undergraduates and 
Graduates,” may count towards a higher degree only with the pre- 
vious approval of the department concerned. Graduate stu lents are 
required to do extra work in such courses. Candidates must take 
at least one Third Section course, “Primarily for Graduates.” unless 
excused by the major department. 

Advanced courses taken in the Senior year of college may be counted 
to the extent of not over twelve semester hours towards a higher 
degree, provided that the student shall notify the Dean of the School 
of Graduate Studies at the beginning of each such course of his 
desire to count it towards such higher degree; but no work counted 
towards a Bachelor's degree shall be counted also towards a higher 
degree. 

Part of the work for the Master's degree may be taken in the 
Medical School or the Law School, but work so taken cannot be counted 
both towards the Master's degree and a degree in Medicine or Law. 
A candidate for the Master's degree may take not more than twelve 
semester hours in the Medical School or Law School, but the major 
subject must be taken under a member of the faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Advanced work in other institutions of learning may be credited 
towards the Master's degree in this University, to the extent of not 
more than twelve semester hours. Work completed in the Senior year 
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| : кй re ti hree 
* Í t! P I if (7 % more than th 
here, or in the graduate schools of other institutions, 


rree here, will be counted 


years prior to registration for a higher deg 
towards such degree only if the candidate succi isfully passes = — 
amination on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. No 
work. whether done here or elsewhere, will be credited towar is 4 
Master's degree unless the student attains at least grade "B" or its 
equivalent in work aggregating at least twelve semester hours and at 
least grade "C" on the remainder. | 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the Ph.D. — 
receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised so to plan his 
course from the beginning that work done for the lower degree may 
count for the higher. | 

А candidate who takes his major work іп Engineering shall register 
for the degree of MS. in Eng.; in Chemistry, for the degree of M.S. 
in Chem.; in Architecture, for the degree of M.Arch.: in any other 
subject, for the degree of A.M. 

A candidate for a Master’s degree must pass in residence and study 
at this University at least two semesters, or one semester and one sum- 
mer session of nine weeks, or three summer sessions of nine weeks 
each. Students who plan to complete their work for the Master's 
degree in the minimum time, should consult the Dean well in advance 
of registering. No credit shall be granted for work done in absentia, 
t. е., without formal instruction here or at some other institution of 
learning, except for the thesis, which mav be completed in absentia 
with the permission of the department concerned, 

Part-time students shall not be allowed to take over eighteen semester 
hours in a year (as defined above), or nine semester hours in a 
semester. No student shall take courses 
semester hours in 


aggregating more than nine 


one summer session, nor more than six if a part 
time student. 


i in hi 
A candidate for a Master’s degree must present a thesis in his 


" . rye s " ; eA t 
major subject. The thesis, which counts six semester hours towards the 
degree and ischarged for at the s 


ame rate as courses, must be regis 
tered for by the candidate, 


preferably at the time of original registra 
tion. The choice of the thesis-subject must be approved by the pro 
fessor in charge of the major, and 
at least four months before the 


student is expected to 


recorded at the Registrar's office 
date on which the thesis is due, ‘The 


consult the professor in charge frequently in 
regard to the progress of work 


on the thesis. The thesis in its final 
form must have the approv 


al of the professor in order to count towards 
the degree. Attention is also 


calle? œ “Reguledions Regarding 
Theses,” below. 
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DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred only upon students 
who have acquired a broad and thorough knowledge of their field of 
learning, as evidenced by courses followed or other formal instruction 
received, and who have shown marked ability in original research in 
some particular branch of that field, as proved by the results set forth 
in their theses. Formal requirements of courses and residence, al- 


linate to the above principle. In 


though essential. are wholly subor 
courses in which grades are assigned, whether followed here or else- 
where, the student must attain at least grade "B," or its equivalent, 
on one-half of his work and at least “С” or its equivalent, on the 
remainder. 


ADMISSION TO REGISTRATION 


Before the student can be admitted to registration for this degree 
he must give evidence that he has completed a libera! undergraduate 
course of academic study such as is required by colleges of good stand- 
Ing antecedent to the baccalaureate degree, and of such a character 
аз to ht him to pursue to adı antage researches in the field chosen for 
his graduate work. 'The Faculty of Graduate Studies reserves the 
right to decide in all cases whether the antecedent training fulfills the 
requirements, Admission to registration does not necessarily imply 


admission to candidacy for the Ph.D. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


To be admitted to can lidacy for the degree, the student must make 
application to the Dean on a blank provided for that purpose, not less 
than twelve months after receiving his Bachelor's degree. To be 
admitted to candidacy, the student must have fulfilled the following 
requirements not later than November 1 if he expects to graduate 
the following June, and not later than May 1 if he expects to gradu- 
ate the following February: (a) Have satisfied the Departments of 


French and German that he can read understandingly, in the original, 
French and German works pertaining to his special field, and have 
satised such other language requirements as his major department 
shall have prescribed; (b) have passed his preliminary examination 
before members of his division; (c) have selected his thesis-subject 
and received the approval of the subject by the major department. 


RESIDENCE 


Before receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the candidate 
shall have spent at least three years, since receiving his baccalaureate 
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i i : иу arning. А 
degree, in graduate study in recognized institutions of lear! : : 
part-time student shall be required to devote a proportionately longe 


; л lea dent's 
| time, the amount of additional time to be determined by the studen 
l 


committee. In part satisfaction of residence requirements, the cand 


эе * , + ` 5 
date, in addition to his research work, must follow regular courses, 


A o , "rp andi i € 
to an amount prescribed by his committee. The candidate may ! 


credited with work done at other approved institutions, but must 


spend at least his last year at this institution. 
I 


CHOICE OF STUDIES 
Students must in general confine their choice of studies to one of 
е .. is Ms: J | i 
the divisions enumerated below. ۷ ith the permission of the Суга lu ite 


. , ' bm ‚ , * oj! | í ther 
Council, all courses may he in one lepartment, OF some in one oti 
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| division. 
| DIVISIONS 
m I. Languages and Literatures: 
"m Classics, English, 
| | Germanic, Romance, Semitic, 
| | Comparative Literature, 
| II. History and the Social Sciences: 
Commerce, Economics and 
Sociology, Education, 
: | Ethnology, History, Law, 


Political Science. 

ПІ. Philosophy and Art: 
Architecture, Art and 
Archaeology, Education, 
Philosophy, 

IV. Mathematics and Physical Sciences: 
Applied Mathematics, Architecture, 
Astronomy, Astro Physics, 
Chemistry, ] 


Psychology. 


;ngineering ( Chemical, Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical), 

Mathematics, 
Nautical Science, Physics. 
V. Biological Se 


"E РРЖ] 


Meteorology, 


iences: 
Bacteriology, 


Botany, Ethnology, 


Geology and Mineralogy, Medicine, ] 
Zoology. 


'sychology, 


GUIDANCE OF STUDENTS 
In the Pursuit of studies the stu. 
& committee consisting of the prof 


lent shall be 


under the guidance of 
©ssors of the major lepartment and 
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any other professor under whom he sh 


all take work counting towards 
his degree. This 


committee shall have power to determine what 
work he shall complete, in 
his choice of a thesis-subject, to conduct all examinations, and to 
determine whether he shall be recommended for the degree. 


regular courses or otherwise, to approve 


EXAMINATIONS 

Before being admitted to candidacy tl 
shall pass a preliminary oral 
fessors of his division. 


зе student (as provided above) 
examination before representative pro- 


Before being recommended for the degree, 


he shall pass a written examination, conducted 


later than one month before Commencement, 


his major subject. If successful in this, 


by his committee, not 
on the general field of 
he shall be given an oral 


division, on his thesis and 
any subjects bearing on his work. I he questions 


written examination, together with the d 


examination, conducted by members of his 


and answers to the 


ecision of the examiners, shall 


be sent to the Dean not later than ten days before Commencement and 
shall form part of the student's file. 


DOCTORAL THESES 


Not later than the date specified in the University calendar, the 
candidate for the degree of Ph.D. shall submit a typewritten copy of 
his thesis and also a typewritten summary of not more than 2,500 
The summaries of accepted theses wil] 
in a volume forming a number of the University Bulletin. 
ing notified that his thesis has been accepted, 
degree, the candidate shall pay to 


cost of printing. 


words of the thesis. be printed 


After be- 
and before receiving his 
the Treasurer $25.00 to meet the 


Students who have received the degree of Ph.D. 


are urged to print 
their theses in full if possible. 


GRADUATION 


The degree of Ph.D, will be conferred only in June and in February. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING MASTERS’ AND DOCTORS’ 
THESES 
All theses for each degree sought must. in their final form, be pre- 
sented by the student to the Dean by 


the dates announced in the Uni- 
versity Calendar. 


They must previously have been typewritten on 
official thesis paper, which may be obtained from the Treasurer of the 
University, The title-page must read: [Title] by [name of candi- 


date], a thesis submitted to the | aculty of Graduate Studies of George 


Washington University in part satisfaction of the requirements for the 


degree of [name of degree]. [Date.] The typewritten thesis must 
be bound in cloth or leather. 
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The Dean will present theses to the chairman of the committees on 
the candidates. Accepted theses, with their accompanying drawings, 
are the property of the University, and will be deposited in the Uni 


versity Library, but the authors of them are permitted to make copies. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


In special cases certain of the scholarships listed on 


may be assigned to graduate students. 


THE COLLEGES 


[he College session of 1927 
1927. 


begins Wednesday, September 21, 


The Colleges are open to men and women. 


ADMISSION 
Every applicant for admission is required to present a certificate 
of stan ling and reguli ir dismi «sal trom the scho« 1 or colleg ge which he 
has last attende: k 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class may present 


cer- 
tificates 01 


admission or take an examination in the entrance subjects. 


Certificates will be accepted only from accredited schools and must 


give in detail the grades obtained by the student, must 


specify the 
passing grade and the certifying grade, and must 


contain definite 
recommendations from the Principal in regard to a imission to college. 
The Registrar will, on application, furnish certificate blanks to the 
principals of such accredited schools. 

The certificates of the College Entrance Examin 


ation Board will 
be accepted, 


Certificates from un accredited secondary schools will not 


be ac- 
cepted, 


and applicants presenting such certificates will be admitted 
only on passing entrance examinations, 


The requirement for admission is a four-year high-school course, 
or tts equivalent, — fo fifteen “units.” 


For prescribed studies 
ге the Specifications of each college. 


A unit re presents a year’s study in any subject in a secon lary school, 


constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. It includes 


in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute hours of prep 
room work. 


ared class 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Two-thirds of the minimum semester hours of work required for 
graduation must be passed with a grade of "C" or higher. 
2. A full-time student (one taking twelve hours or more 
who fails in more than half of his work 
be subject to be dropped. 


per week), 
during any one semester, shall 
A part-time student who fails in more than 
half of his work during any two successive 


semesters, shall be subject 
| be drop pe 1. 


3. A student w hose scholarship stands “C” or higher in less than 
p K 


two-thirds of the entire work attempted by 


him but who does not come 
under Rule 2, shall be placed on probation. 


A student shall be taken 
off probation after he has attained a grade of 


' or higher in at least 
two-thirds of the work attempted by him. 


A student who has been on 
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probation for two successive semesters shall be subject to be dropped. 

4. A student who is subject to be dropped for poor scholarship shall 
be allowed ten days in which to appeal his case to the scholarship com 
mittee through his Dean. This committee shall investigate the causes 
of his failure and if these appear to be remediable and the student 
appears likely to succeed in his scholarsh p thereafter the committee 
may place him on probation, 

5. After an interval of one semester a student who has been dropped 
may apply for readmission. This application must be made to the 
Scholarship Committee through his Dean. 

6. A student on probation shall discontinue all courses in which he 
has failed and he shall not be permitted to take over fifteen hours if a 
full-time student. or over nine hours if a part-time student. While 
on probation he shall not represent the University on its athletic 
teams or in any other intercollegiate activities, nor shall he serve 
as an officer or member of a committee 
ganization, 


in any class or student or 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
All freshmen students taking their work before the late afternoon 
hours are required to take three periods a week in Physical Education, 
two periods a week in the gymnasium and one lecture period in hy- 


Е * B * * * * I 
giene. Appointments for physical examinations will be made at the 
time of registration. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
No entrance examinations are riven in the spring. Candidates for 
admission are advised to take the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board which are held each spring in Washington and 
at other centers. Examinations will be 


given by the University in 
the fall at dates to be 


announced, 
Unless admitted by certificate, every undergraduate candidate for 
a degree is required to pass an examination. 


Definition of Requirements 
ENGLISH 
(Three Units) 
The requirement in f 
Conference on 


Prescribes habits 


“nglish is that recommended by the National 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. This 
of correct, clear and truthful expression calling for 
a carefully graded course 


in oral and written composition, and for 
instruction ir 


1 practical essentials of grammar, It requires also ability 
to read with intelligence and appreciation works of moderate 016. 


culty, and familiarity with a few masterpieces, calling for a carefully 
graded course in literature, 
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The entrance examination will } 


е comprehensive, testing the ability 
of the candidate to 


define clearly in writing ideas gained from books 
and from the life around him, and to 


read with accuracy and appre- 
ciation literature of varied 


subject matter and form. Accuracy in 
the technique of writing will be insisted upon. 
This examination is in general like 


the Comprehensive Examina- 
tion in English of the Col 


lege Entrance Examination Board. 


LATIN 
Elementary favo units) 


4. l. Latin Grammar: The inflections: the simpler rules for compo- 


sition and derivation of words; syntax of cases and the verb; struc- 


general, with particular regard to relative and 
conditional sentences, indirect discourse, 


ture of sentences in 


and the subjunctive. 
11. Latin Prose Composition: Translation into Latin of detached 
sentences and easy continuous prose based on Cæsar. 


b. Cesar: Any four books of the 


Gallic War, preferably the first 
four. 


Advanced (two units) 


a. Cicero: Any six orations from the following list, but preferably 


ataline, Archias, 
Sestius, Ligarius, the 


the first six mentioned. The four orations against C 
the Manilian Law, Marcellus. Rosius, Milo, 
Fourteenth Philippic. 
b. Virgil: The hrst six books of the /]Eneid. 
€, Advanced Prose Composition, 
moderate difficulty based on Cicero, 


d. Sight Translation, based 


consisting of continuous prose of 


on prose of no greater difhculty than 
the easier portions of Cicero's orations. 


GREEK 
Elementary (tewo units) 


a. I. Greek Grammar: The 


topics of the examination in Greek 
Erammar are similar to those 


detailed under Latin grammar. 

, consisting principally of detached sen- 
tences to test the candidate's knowledge of grammatical constructions. 
The examination in grammar and prose composition will be based 
on the first two books of Xenophon's Anabasis. 


b. Xenophon: the first four books of the Anabasis. 


II. Greek Prose Composition 


Advanced (one unit) 


a. Homer: The first three books of the Iliad (omitting II, 494, to 
end). 


b. Sight Translation, based on prose of no greater difficulty than 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


g - D " B 
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FRENCH 
Elementary (two units) 

Candidates in Elementary French must have a good knowledge of 
the essential parts of grammar, with stress on pronouns and on regu 
lar verbs and the common irregular verbs. They must know the 
principles of pronunciation; must be able to translate simple English 
sentences or easy connected prose into French, and to translate accu 
rately ordinary modern French prose. Candidates must 
lated not less than 450 duo-decimo pages by at least four different 
authors, of which amount at least one-third must be history. Candi- 
dates must have had a two years’ course of five periods per week. 


poe а 


Advanced (two units) 

Candidates in advanced French must have partly translated, part 
read, in addition to the requirements for Elementary French, at least 
1,000 pages of difficult French of several different authors, including 
history, fiction, drama, and poetry. Candidates must have had a four 
years’ course of five periods per week. 

Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar or Grandgent's Essentials of 
French Grammar is recommended. 


SPANISH 

(Two units) 
Candidates in Spanish must have a good knowledge of grammar, 
including syntax, with stress on pronouns and verbs, regular and it 
regular. They must know the 


must be able to translate simple 


; \ 
principies о! Dronunciation | hey 
| nglish sentences or easy connected | 


prose into Spanish, and to translate accurately fairly dificult modern 


Spanish prose and verse, Candidates must have translated not less | 
than 500 Pages by at least four different authors. of which amount at | 


least one-fourth must be history or drama. Candidates must have 


had a two years’ course of five periods per week. 


GERMAN 


d i 
Elementary (two 1 


Candidates in Elementary German must have had a two уеагѕ 


course of hve periods a week. [hey must be ible to read fluently at 
sight and to translate easy 


narrative prose and poetry. An accurate 
knowledge of the 


elements of German grammar and 
translate simple prose into German ar: requisite About 3 pages 
of graduated narrative prose, 
usually found in a First Rea 
ration, 


one short play. and such poetry as is 


ler will be considered an а lequate prepa 
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Advanced (two units) 


Candidates in Advanced Gi rman must have had a four years’ course 


of five periods a week. [hey should be well trained in the syntactical 


{ 


laws of the language. have read about 800 pages of good literature in 


4 


Prose, preferably such prose works as are given in the Report of the 
Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Association, and 
poetry, especially dramas by Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, and studied 
an elementary history of German literature. German composition 
should comprise a number of short themes upon assigned historical or 


ii 


literary topics, lives of the authors read, etc. 
HISTORY 


In this subject special importance is attached to preparation in 
geography, 
Ancient History (one unit) 
a. Greek History, 
b. Roman History. 
Mediaeval European History (one unit) 
Modern European History (one unit) 
English History (one unit) 
American History with the Elements of Civil Go« ernment (one unit) 


MATHEMATICS 
Elementary Algebra (one unit) 


Algebra to Quadratics: The four fundamental operations for ra- 
tional algebraic expressions, factoring, highest common factor, lowest 
common multiple, complex fractions, the solution of equations of the 
hrst degree containing one or more unknown quantities, radicals, in- 
cluding the extraction of the *quare root of polynomials and numbers, 


and fractional and negative exponents. 


Intermediate Algebra (one-half unit 


Quadratics, etec.: Quadratic equations and equations containing one 
or more unknown quantities that can be solved by the methods of 
quadratic equations, problems depending upon such equations, ratio 
and proportion, and the binomial theorem for positive integral ex- 
ponents, 


Advanced Algebra (one half unit) 


The progressions: the elementary treatment of permutations and 
combinations: the use of four and five piace tables of logarithms: 
undetermined coefficients: the elementary treatment of infinite series, 
the binomial theorem tor fractional and negative exponents; the ele- 


mentary treatment of the theory of equations. 
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| Plane Geometry (one unit) 
General text propositions, including the solution of. simple original 
| exercises and numerical problems. 

| 


Solid Geometry (one-half unit) 
Properties of straight lines and planes, of dihedral and polyhedral 
angles, of projections, of polyhedrons, including prisms, pyramids, 
and the regular solids; of cylinders, cones, and spheres; of spher cal 


triangles and the measurement of surfaces and solids. 


Plane Trigonometry (one-half unit) 
The definitions and relations of the six trigonometrical functions 
as ratios, proof of important formulas, theory of logarithms and use 


of tables, solution of right and oblique plane triangles. 


(One unit) 


It is recommended that the candidate's preparation should include: 


! 

a. Individual laboratory work, comprising at least thirty-five exe! 
cises well distributed over the subjects of physics. 

b. Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations. 


І 
| 
| PHYSICS 
| 
| 
| 


c. The study of at least one standard text-book, supplemented by 


the use of many and varied numerical problems. The metric system 
should be familiar to the student. 


CHEMISTRY 
(One unit) 


{| The candidate's preparation in chemistry should include: 
|| a. Individual laboratory work, comprising at least forty experiments 
| The laboratory note-book should be submitted for in pection, 
| b. Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations 
| | C. The study of at least one modern text-book. 
| Requirements.—The ground to be covered and the character of the 
work should be analogous to that required by the College Entrance 
| 


Examination Board. 


ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS 


Certificates will be accepted in botany, zoology, physiology, physi 


| ography, political economy. drawing, music, and other accredited 
| subjects in secondary schools. 
| 
| Manual-Training High School Subiects 
| | | Technical subjects in manua! training high schools, or schools of 
| similar grade, when duly certified, will be credited as follows: 


Shopwork (not exceeding two 
art (not exceeding two units). 


units), domestic science and domestic 
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Business High School Subjects 


Commercial subjects in business high schools or 


schools of similar 


grade, when duly certifie l, will be credited to the extent of four units, 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Due credit is given for properly certified courses of stu ly pursued 
in other colleges and universities, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
All the courses of instruction are open to students of suitable age 


and attainments who wish, without reference to any legree, to pursue 


special studies. Candidates must submit credentials showing that 


they are familiar with the subjects preliminary to the studies which 
they wish to pursue, 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Applications for scholarships should be filed with the Dean of the 
College in which the student is to register not later than September 15. 
All scholarships ехе pt the Kendall Scholarship, the Elma Lewis Har- 


vey Scholarship, and the Universit, Scholarships are awarded for one 


year only, but they may be renewed. Any stu lent holding a scholar- 
ship who fails to obtain a general average of 85 per cent on the work 
of any term, or whose deportment is unsatisfactory, will be reported 
to the President’s Coun l, and in the absence of extenuating circum- 


stances the scholarships will be revoked. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION 
The University offers the following scholarships to be awarded on 
competitive examination given at the 1 nis | 


ersity in the latter part 


of May. Holders of these scholarshins are expected to pursue a 


regular course in one of the colleges of the Department of Arts and 


Sciences. No scholarship is awarded to a candidate whose examina- 


tion average is below 80 per cent, 


Candidates from the W ashington high schools for the Kendall and 


the University Scholarships will be examined on nine units. These 


units upon which the examinations will be given are the following: 
the specified subjects English (three units Elementary Algebra 
(one unit), Plane Geometry (опе unit), and one other language (two 


units); the remaining two units will be in language, history, mathe- 
matics, physics. chemistry, biology—as the candidate shall elect. The 
remainder of the fifteen units must be 


Kendall N /; Mar i hi p.~ 


certihed from the high schools. 
[he Kendall Scholarship, founded by the late 
Hon. Amos Kendall, is annually conferred on that member of the 


Graduating class of any of the Washington high schools who attains 
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the highest average in the entrance examinations, ‘This scholarship 
continues throughout the undergraduate course, and the student hold- 
ing it is exempt from tuition fees but pays the registration, university, 
laboratory and graduation fees. | 

University Scholarships,—The University offers also six scholar- 
ships, to be awarded annually to members of the graduating classes 
of any of the Washington high schools. These scholarships continue 
throughout the undergraduate course, and students holding them are 
exempt from tuition fees but pay the registration, university, laboratory 
and graduation fees, 

Alexandria High School Scholarship.—' The University offers each 
year a scholarship to a member of the graduating class of the Alex- 
andria, Va., High School. The award of the scholarship is made by 
the officers of the school. This scholarship continues for one year, and 
the student holding it is exempt from tuition fees, but pays the regis- 


tration, university and laboratory fees. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ASSIGNMENTS 


Davis Scholarship.—This is the income of a fund of one thousand 
dollars given to the University in October, 1869, by Hon. Isaac Davis, 
of Massachusetts. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded by 
a woman in memory of a woman student of science. It consists of a 
fund of two thousand dollars, the income from which is to be paid to 
needy women students of science in the University. 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship.—' This is the income of a fund of one 
thousand dollars given to the University in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. 
Carter, 

Farnham Scholarship.—This is the income of a fund of one thou- 
sand dollars given to the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 

W ithington Scholarship —This scholarship was founded in 1830 by 
the New York Baptist Theological Seminary, to be known as the 
Withington Scholarship. It has an annual stipend in tuition fees of 
sixty dollars, 


Walker Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded in 1824 by Wil- 
liam Walker, Esq., of Putn 
stipend of one hundred dollars in tuition fees available for an under- 
graduate intending to enter the Christian ministry. 

Morehouse Scholarship.—This schol 
Morehouse, of Washington, D. Є 


pend of sixty dollars in tuition fees available for an undergraduate 
intending to enter the Christian ministry. 


Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund—A fund of five thousand 
dollars established in 1915 by 


am County, Georgia. It carries an annual 


arship was founded by Mr. A. 


in 1861. It carries an annual sti- 


the Columbian Women in memory of 
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its president, Mrs. Martin A. Knapp, to provide scholarships for 
women. Application may be made to any of the Deans in the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Sciences. The award is made by the scholarship 
committee of the Columbian Women, 

Henry Harding Carter $. holarships.—These scholarships, founded 
by Mrs, Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, Henry Harding 
Carter, consists of four scholarships of the annual value of hity dollars 
each, and may be awarded to deserving students who are preparing 
for the civil engineering profession. 

The Byron Andrews S. holarship Fund —A fund founded by Mrs. 
Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her husband, the late Byron An- 
drews, to provide scholarships “For ambitious and needy students, 
who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin. Journalism, History, 
Literature or Political Science,” 

Founders of Columbian Women Scholarships.—This scholarship was 
established by the Columbian Women in 1920. It consists of a fund 
of five thousand dollars, the income from which may be assigned to 
a deserving woman student. Application may be made to any of 
the Deans of the Department of Arts and Sciences. The award is 
made by the scholarship committee of the Columbian Women. 

Third Columbian Women Scholarship.—This scholarship was 
founded by the Columbian Women in 1925. At present it consists of 
a fund of $1,270, the income from which may be assigned to a leserving 
woman student. Application may be made to any of the Deans in the 
Department of Arts and Sciences. The award is made by the schol- 
arship committee of the Columbian Women. 

Elizabeth V. Brown Si holarship.—'This scholarship was founded by 
friends in memory of the late Elizabeth V, Brown. The scholarship 
is available for a woman student in Teachers College, and consists 
of the income on $1,200. It is administered by the Columbian Women. 
Application may be made to the Columbian Women through the Dean 
of Teachers College. 

W oodhull Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded by the late 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull and consists of six hundred dollars, the income 
from which may be assigned to a deserving student. 

The Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship.—This scholarship was 
founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey, in memory of her 
daughter, and is to be awarded every four years, or as often as 
vacant, to a young woman of the Protestant faith and of the Caucasian 
race who shall be selected for scholarship and moral qualifications, 

The John Hitz Metzerott Scholarship.—This scholarship was estab- 
lished in 1923 in memory of John Hitz Metzerott, M.D. 91, by mem- 
bers of his family, and is to be awarded every six years, or as often 
as vacant, to a young man preparing to enter the medical profession. 


> — 
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The David Spencer Scholarship Fund — This fund was established 
by a bequest from Louisa J. Spencer. The income is used to aid in 
defraying the expenses of students who meet certain conditions estab 
lished by the terms of the bequest, 

Admiral Powell Endowment.—The Admiral Powell Endowment 
was made by Admiral Levin M. Powell, U. $. Navy. The income 
from this endowment is for the "free education of such young men as 
may desire to take advantage of the said endowment by way of their 
preparation for entrance into the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Maryland, or such as may fit them to become mates or masters in the 
Merchant Marine Service of the United States," and of "such appren- 
tices as, having filled their time in the great steam manufactory estab- 
lishments of the country, may apply for appointment from civil life 
in the Steam Engineer Department of the United States Navy," The 
number of scholarships awarded each year will be determined by the 


income from the en lowment, Each s holarship will entitle the bene 


ficiary to free tuition for one year, Such special courses of study are 


offered to each student as will give him the instruction needed to ac- 


complish the purpose for which he is awarded the scholarship. 


These scholarships are especially applicable to those who intend to 


come up for examinations as warrant ofhcers in the Engineering De- 


partment of the Navy, to warrant officers who are 


preparing for 
examination for appointment 


as Ensign, to persons desiring to enter 


the Navy as Acting Ensigns for engineering duty, or to those who de- 


sire to fit themselves for responsible positions in the mercantile marine. 


The subjects to be taken by a student will vary according to his 
preparation and according to the 
awarded the scholarship. 


Ministerial Aid.—The 


purpose for which he has been 


University authorizes the remission of a 
stated amount in tuition fees, to be called Ministerial Aid, 
be given to students, resident in 
mediate vicinity in the 


which may 
the District of Columbia or its im- 


regular courses of Columbian College, pre- 
paring for the ministry and not yet 


Ministerial Aid may be called 
extent of not more than 


ordained. Any student receiving 
upon for clerical or like work to the 
one hour a week for every twelve dollars of 


and of not more than four hours in апу one week, 
University Aid—The 


stated amount in tuition 


tuition remitted. 


University authorizes the remission of a 
fees, to be called University Ai 1 which may 


uate students in regular courses in the Depart- 
Sciences 


be loaned to undergrad 
ment of Arts and 


! whose circumstances warrant pecuniary 
assistance, Any student receiving Universitv Aid is expected to re 
pay it as soon as possible. In occasional instances he may be enabled 
while still a student, to repay it in part or whole through clerical or 


like service rendered the University 


* 


Где Henry Strong Educati nal Foundation.—] n this fund estab 
lished under the Will of Gen al Henry Strong of Chicago, an annual 
allotment of 5600 is made to Geo: re Washington University for loan 
scholarships available for the use of young men and women students 
unde r the age ot twentv-hvt« years, preiecrabiv in th Ipper Classes. to 
aid them in obtaini Ig а ractica iterary, scientifc, mechanical or 


business edu ation." 


D. А. R. Loan Fu nd.—The District of Colun i Da iters of the 
American Revolution have established a student loan fund, the income 
trom which will be given as i scholar p or a 10 to the tughter 
or à n ember of thi Da Iphters of the Ame ri | Kex uu п n tne 
District of Columbia. The principal of this fund is $326 at present, 
and is being increased. 

Loan Scholarships. A limited number 1 t loa I is hola 
ships are available to students unde: advantageous conditions. Appli 
cations should be made to the Treasi rer of the 1 versity 


PRIZES 


(Only candidates for degrees may compete for these prizes.) 


Staughton and Elton Prizes—The Staughton Prize, for excellence 
in the Latin Language and Literature, and the Elton Prize, for excel- 
lence in the Greek Language and Literature, founded by the Rey. 


Romeo Elton, D.D., of Exeter, England, consist of two 


gold medals, 
annually awarded to the best scholar in each of these languages. 
Ruggles Prizes.—The Ruggles Prizes, for excellence in Mathematics, 


founded by Professor William Ruggles, LL.D., consist of two gold 


medals, annually awarded upon examination t 


0 the best two scholars 
in Mathematics. 


Davis Prizes—The Davis Prizes were founded by Hon. Isaac 


Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847. The original endowment was five 


hundred dollars, “proceeds of which will айога three premiums, in 


cash or gold medals, of the value of five lollars, ten dollars, and of 


fifteen dollars annually—these premiums or prizes to be distributed 


annually to such members of the Senior Class a« shall have made the 


greatest progress in elocution since their connection with the College." 
Only members of the Senior Class are eligible to compete for these 
ө A : 
prizes, 
Daughters of the, American Revolution Prize.—This prize, founded 


by the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of 
Columbia, consists of a gold medal, awarded annually to the student 
in the graduating class who, having maintained a high standing in 
the several courses in History offered by the University, shall produce 


the best essay upon an assigned topic of American history. 
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The Thomas, F. Walsh Prize— This prize, established by Thomas 
F. Walsh, Esq., of Colorado, and based upon the income of one thou- 
sand dollars, consists of a gold medal awarded annually to that stu- 
dent of the graduating class who, having maintained a high standard 
in the several courses in History, shall produce the best essay upon a 
designated period of the History of England in its association with 
the History of Ireland. 

E. K. Cutter Prize —The E. K. Cutter Prize in English was founded 
by the late Marion Kendall Cutter. The endowment is a fund of one 
thousand dollars, the income of which is given annually as a prize 
“for excellence in the study of English.” The prize will be awarded 
to the member of the graduating class whose record in English, com- 
bined with general excellence, shows most marked aptitude and attain- 
ment in English studies, 

Willie E, Fitch Prize —The Willie E. Fitch Prize, for highest ex- 
cellence in all branches of Chemistry, founded by James E. Fitch, Esq. 
in memory of his son, consists of fifty dollars, which is awarded an- 
nually for the best examination in Chemistry, 

The Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize.—This is a prize in 
American History established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in mem- 
ory of her husband, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard. The endowment 
is a fund of one thousand dollars, the income from which is to be 
given annually to that member of the graduating class who has dur- 
ing four years maintained a high standing in the several classes in 
History, and who has produced the best essays upon subjects based 
upon a study of some assigned period of American history. 

Muth Prize.—George F. Muth & Co. offer a slide rule to the stu 
dent who makes the highest record in Mechanical Drawing 1. 

James Macbride Sterrett, Jr., Prize,—Founded by the late Professor 
James Macbride Sterrett, in memory of his son, consists of a gold 
medal annually awarded to that student who obtains the highest aver- 
age in Physics 1. 

The Alexander Wilbourne W eddell Prize.—From a fund established 
by a gift of Mrs, Virginia Chase Weddell, an annual prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars is awarded to 
who is registered for a degree, for the best essay upon the subject of 
"the promotion of peace among the nations of the world.” The prize 
essays shall become the property 
printed or published without the written consent of the University. 
The University reserves the right to withhold 
attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

The Chi Omega Prize in Social Sciences.—Phi Al 
the Chi Omega Fraternity 
The prize will be awarded 


a student of the University, 


of the University and shall not be 
the award if no essay 
pha Chapter of 


offers a prize of $25 in Social Sciences. 


to the girl in the graduating class with 
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the highest record in the Social Sciences combined with general ex- 


cellence. The Social Sciences incly le Economics Sociology, Commerce, 
and Political Science, 

Sigma Kappa English Prize—An annual prize of a set of books to 
the value of ten dollars is offered by the Sigma Kappa Sorority to 
the student passing the best 


lish Rhetoric. All 


eligible for this special examination, which will be given during the 


hnal examinations. 


Phi Mu Prize in Playas iting.—An annual prize is offered by the Phi 
Mu Fraternity for a one-act play 


examination in the year’s work in Eng- 
members of the classes in English Rhetoric are 


of approved excellence written by a 
student in the University. The award will be made by the English 
Department of the University, and the < 
Players shall have the opportunity t 
play. 


›еогде Washington University 
о give the first production of the 


Sigma Kappa Prize in Chemistry.—A prize of ten dollars is offered 
annually by Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Sorority to that student 
who passes the best examination in Freshman Chemistry. 

Genevieve Chatterton McCutchins Prizes,—T wo 


cash prizes of 
twenty-five dollars and fifteen dollars may 


be awarded annually for 
the best and the next best essays on subjects connected with Archae- 


ology or Painting. In their award consideration will be given to 
students’ knowledge of contemporary literature, history, or music, as 
relating to the progress of fine arts. These prizes are open to both 
graduates and undergraduates. 

Kappa Alpha Prize in Economics.—An annual prize of ten dollars 
is offered by the Alpha Nu Chapter of Kappa Alpha Fraternity for the 
best essay on a subject in the field of Economics. 'The essays will be 
judged by a committee of three, consisting of the Professor of Eco- 


nomics, a member designated by the Fraternity and a third member 


designated by the first two, The essays must be submitted by the first 
of May. 

The Alpha Chi Sigma Senior Medal for Excellence in Chemistr y.— 
A gold medal is offered annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha 
Chi Sigma Fraternity to the graduating student who has attained the 
highest average in chemical subjects, provided that he has completed 


an amount of chemistry equal to the minimum required for a degree 


in Chemistry or Chemical Engineering and that at least three-fourths 
of this work has been done at George Washington University. 

The Alpha Chi Sigma Freshman Prize in Chemistry—A prize of 
ten dollars is offered annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi 
Sigma Fraternity to the male student majoring in chemistry and 
taking not less than eighteen semester hours per year who has attained 
the highest average in either Chemistry 3 or Chemistry 4. 


— — — — — — — 
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Dietzgen Prizes —The Eugene Dietzgen Co. offers two prizes, each 


consisting of a drop bow pen, to students making the highest reco! | 
in Machine Drawing. One prize is awarded to the best student in 
the morning class and the other prize to the best student in tl 
class. 

Dietzgen Prize in Architecture,—The Eugene Dietzgen Co. offers 
a water color set to the freshman making the highest record in Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 

Chemical Society Prize.—A medal is offered annually to that student 
belonging to the society who presents the best paper during the year. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—The Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau offers annually 


a gold medal to the freshman in the College of Engineering who main 


tains the highest scholastic standing throughout the year. 


Goddard Medal in Commerce.— This prize was founded by Mary 
W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard and Frederick J. Goddard, 


of Georgetown, D. C, in memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, 


and is awarded to the student making the highest average in Com- 
merce. The prize consists of a gold medal and twenty-five dollars 
in gold. 

Goddard Medal in Pharmacy.—This prize was founded by Mary 
W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard and Frederick J. Goddard, of 
Georgetown, D. C., in memory of James Douglas Goddard, and is 
awarded to the student making the highest average in Pharmacy. 


Goddard Medal in French— This prize was founded by Mary W. 
Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard and Frederick J. Goddard, of 
Georgetown, D. C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class 
'81, and is awarded to the student making the highest average in the 
French language and literature. 

Circulo Espanol Cervantes Medal.—The Spa 
versity, El Círculo Español, offers annual! a bronze medal tor the 
best essay dealing with a subject chosen from the life or works of 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Essays must be submitted on or be- 
fore April 1, and the prize will be awarded on April 23 


3, the anni- 
versary of the death of Cervantes. 


Alpha Delta Theta Prize in Chemistry.—A gold medal is offered 
" 11 * , , , i 3 ҮҮ ' ч > i 
annually by Phi Sigma Sorority to that woman student who maintains 
i y} ° e ‘rove Ч , : š ' : - 7 
the highest average stan ling in Chemistry 3 or 4, exclusive of second 


semester final examinations. 
Kappa Delta Sch Marshtp Prixe.— The Kappa Delta Fraternity offers, 


annually, a silver loving cup to that girl of the 


Freshman Class, regis 
tered for a degree in one ‹ he llege t tl 
у е от the colleges of the Department of Arts 


and Sciences, who attains the highest average during her first year 


of not less than twenty-four semester hours of work 


Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of the Alpha Delta Pi 
i I Р 


* 


rize of ten dollars to the student doing 


Fraternity offers an annual | 
the best work in third-year French 


Engineering Society Prize.— The 1 ngineering Society offers annually 
a gold medal, bearing the insignia of the S ciety, to the student pre- 


senting before the So tety the best speech on a technical subject. 

Livingston Prize.—The Livingston Co. offers a handbook on Me- 
chanical Engineering to the undergraduate making the highest record 
in the study of Machine Design. 

Heaton Prizes in Architecture—Mr. Arthur B. Heaton has pre- 
sented two sets of architectural books to be awarded as prizes to the 
two students having the highest grades in the courses on architectural 
design. 

Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of $10.00 in gold to be 
awarded to the student maintaining the highest average in General 
Botany, 

The Gamma Beta Pi Sorority offers annually a gold medal for ex- 
cellence in Botany. Details concerning this award may be obtained 
from the Department of Botany. 

The Episcopal Club of George Washington University gives an 
annual prize of ten dollars for an essay on a subject to be announced 
each year. This prize is open to freshmen or sophomores who are 


taking a course in mediaeval history. 


DAVIS PRIZE SPEAKING 

The Davis Prize Speaking is held on the second Tuesday after the 
Easter holidays. The award of these three prizes is determined by a 
public speaking contest, in which the participants deliver original 
orations, Senior students wishing to enter the competition should 
report to Professor Croissant not later than five weeks before the 
contest, and submit their orations not later than three weeks before 
the contest. The prizes are awarded by a committee consisting of 
three members, appointed by the Department of English. 


PRIZE AWARDS, 1925-1926 


Davis Prizes in Public Speaking. 


First Prize: Frank Smith: Sec- 
ond Prize: George E. O’Connor: Third Prize: Raymond C. Weber. 
Daughters of the American Revolution Prize.—Helen McCollam. 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—Anna L. Ericcson. 
E. K. Cutter Prize.—Frank Smith. 
Gardner C. Hubbard Prize.—Joseph L. O'Connor. 
Muth Prize.—R. E. Copes. 


Colonial Dames Prize.—George E. O'Connor. 
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Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—Catherine Cate Coblenz. 
Honorable Mention: Ora Marshino. 

Chi Omega Prize in Sociology.—Alvin McNish. 

Sigma Kappa Prize in English.—Mary F. Bugbee. 

Genevieve Chatterton McCutchins Prizes.—First Prize: Sonia Yos- 
gour; Second Prize: Adelaide Dwyer. 

Dietzgen Prize in Machine Drawing.—A. C. Hugin. 

Dietzgen Prize in Architecture —Avril Stewart. 

Goddard Medal in Commerce.—Augustus I. Hasskarl. 

Goddard Medal in French.—Elizabeth Masterson. 

Phi Sigma Prize in Chemistry.—Elizabeth Hewston. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Donald Gooch. 

Livingston Prize.—W. B. Lawrence. 

Heaton Prizes in Architecture.—First Prize: George H. Riggs, Jr.; 
Second Prize: Donald Chenowith Kline and Robert D. Barnes. 

Delta Zeta Prize in Botany.—Thurza Suter. 

Gamma Beta Pi Gold Medal.—Frances Margaret Milburn. 

Political Science Club Annual Award in American Government.— 
James B. May. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 1925-1926 


Kendall Scholarship.—Lewis N. Dembitz, Central High School. 

First University.—Frank Harvey Weitzel, Western High School. 

Second University. —Virginia Shull, Central High School. 

Third University—John Reed Swanton, McKinley Technical High 
School. á 

Fourth University.—William Washington Dyer, Jr. Central High 
School. 

Fifth University.—Louise Wilton Cocke, Central High School. 

Sixth University.—]oseph Sorrell, McKinley Technical High School. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


Registration in the Department of Arts and Sciences is for a period 


of one year at a time. Acceptance of a student does not in any way 


obligate the University to accept the 
The right is reserved to drop 
of the student or the University 


student for any subsequent year. 
any student whenever, in the interest 


^ the faculty deem it advisable to do 


50, or to modify or change the requirements, rules and fees of the 
University, 


ASSEMBLIES AND CHAPEL 

A Univetsity Assembly will be held 
will be made by a prominent visiting 
will usually be on Wednesday 


weekly at which an address 


or local speaker. This Assembly 
at 12.10 p. m. 
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Chapel exercises will usually be held at 12.10 p. m. on Monday and 
Friday. 

Assemblies for full-time freshmen women will be held on Tuesdays 
at 12.10 p. m. in Corcoran Hall 1. These are conducted by the Dean 
of Women and cover in the first semester general topics of college 
interest, and in the second semester a general survey of vocations. 

PAYMENT OF FEES 

Regulations prescribed by the Board of Trustees of the University 

1. That no student be permitted to perfect registration or to attend 
classes until the initial payment is made. The initial payment to 
include registration fee, first semester University fee, special advance 
fees, and the October installment of tuition, 

That after registration by a student no part of the initial payment 
shall be returnable except the adjustment of laboratory deposits. 

2. That subsequent monthly installments are due and payable on the 
first of each month; and, if payment is not made by the tenth of the 
month, and in the absence of special arrangements for payment, the 
Treasurer be required to notify the delinquent that if payment is not 
received by the sixteenth of the month the name will be automatically 
dropped from the rolls. If payment is not received on or before the 
sixteenth of the month, the Treasurer be required to notify the Dean 
of the Department in which the student is registered that, under the 
regulations of the Board of Trustees, his name is automatically 
dropped from the rolls and that attendance may not be resumed except 
upon payment of a reinstatement fee of $3.00 and all accrued fees, 
and after a formal reinstatement by the Dean. 

3. That no student may register in any department of the Uni- 
versity who owes fees in any other department of the University; and, 


that no student may re-register in any year who owes fees from any 
previous year. 


Changes in Courses 
4. That all adjustments in courses be made before the tenth of 
October for the first semester and before the tenth of February for 
the second semester, after which dates no changes in courses will be 
permitted without the approbation of the Dean of the department in 


which the student is registered and the payment of $2.00 for each 
change. 


STEPS IN REGISTERING 
1. (a) Submission of credentials for entrance by new students. 
(b) Applicants who have attended other institutions of collegiate 
rank must present credentials also for the work pursued in these in- 


stitutions, together with a statement of honorable dismissal from the 
institution last attended. 
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(c) The applicant will be notified of the acceptability of the 
credentials presented. 

(d) Applicants are not permitted to register until the credentials 
stated in (a) or (b) have been filed, 

2. The applicant whether a former student or a new student should 
prepare a statement of the courses he desires to take. This statement 
should give the catalogue number of the course and should be accom- 
panied by a schedule showing the exact hours for each course selected. 
A form for this schedule may be obtained from the Registrar. 

3. In preparing the statement specified in 2, the applicant should 
seek the advice of the Registrar or of the Dean. Students planning 
to specialize in a particular line should seek advice of the head of the 
department or of his authorized representative, in selecting their 
courses, It is very important that students who are beginning or 
continuing work on their major should obtain the advice and approval 
of the head of the department in which the maior lies. 

4. After the proposed course of study has been determined, the 
student should go to the Registrar's office and fill out the proper appli- 
cation blanks. The Registrar will then furnish the applicant with 
a statement of the amount of the first payment, 

5. The applicant will then make the required 


payment in the 
Cashier’s office. 


The receipt for this payment is to be shown the 
Registrar and the registration will be approved. 


6. The applicant is now entitled to attend classes. 


TIME OF REGISTRATION 
Students may register any time before the opening of the University 


in the fall or before the opening of the second semester, but the period 
from September 12 to September 21 both inclusive, and the week pre- 


ceding the opening of the second semester. are designated as registra- 


tion periods. During these periods special effort is made to facilitate 


the registration of students. 


Students are cautioned to make every effort to complete their regis- 
trations before the close of the registration period. A late registration 


fee of $5.00 will be assessed in all cases where such effort has not 
been made. 


As evidence that a student has made proper effort to register, or 
to change his registration. on time, the Dean or Registrar is author- 
ized to issue a dated card to the student who has conferred with the 
Dean or Registrar during the registration period, but who has found 
ft Impossible to complete 


or to change his registration before the 
close of that period. 


It is of first importance that 


students attend classes from the be- 
ginning of the semester. 


After the first week of the semester, students 
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are not admitted to classes except on the written approval of the Dean. 
After the second week of the semester, students are not admitted to 
classes for credit. 

All registrations are for the college year, unless otherwise stated 
in the registration paper, and a student is liable for all charges for 
courses for which he has registered unless changes have been made 
with the approval of the proper ofhcers. A student who is obliged 
to withdraw from the University during the college year, or to drop 
а course before its completion, should immediately report in person 
or in writing to his Dean for permission to change. Reporting the 
dropping of a course to an instructor does not constitute sufficient 
notice of a desire to discontinue the course. 


FEES 
1. Annual registration fee ee 7 
2. Late registration fee | а 5.00 


3. Tuition fee for each semester-hour credit of co irses leading 
to all degrees except Ph.D. моо: | QD 
A maximum fee of $210 is charged for courses ag- 
gregating not more than eighteen hours a week. 
Special permission is required to register for more than 
eighteen hours during any semester, and students who ob- 
tain such permission will be charged additional fees for 
the hours in excess of eighteen. 


4. Tuition fee per annum for graduate courses lea ling to the 


degree of Ph.D | اک ا‎ 210.0 
5. Beaux Arts registration fee (annual) | ad - d 


For students taking one or more of the courses Archi- 
tecture 5, 7, 9, 25. 26. 27. 47. 
6. Laboratory courses: 
Material fees: 


Architecture 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 25. 26, 27, 30, 33, 34, 35, 47: 


; 

each | — | š ES 2.00 
Botany 1 ی‎ E 
Botany 23, 24: each Ху, 5.00 
Chemistry 22, 24, 26: each See 2.50 
Chemistry 1, 2, 23, 24, 36: each ا‎ 1 
Chemistry 3, 4, 10, 38: each RT UM MD 
Chemistry 16, 20, 29, 41, 46, 91, 93: each cu SS 
Civil Engineering 27 sas O 
Electrical Engineering 4, 24; each RENAE, 
Experimental Psychology „сыы т 2.00 
tc | E ee NE TROL E E Us 5.00 
Home Economics 1, 2, `< SAN 10.00 


Home Economics 13, 14, 15, 16; each... U U l 5.00 
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Home Economics 29............. Ж, $6.00 


| 
Mechanical Engineering 9, 10, 11; each.... = > ` 
| PM MUT MEME A Se РОР "n . 10.00 
Preventive Medicine 51....... debba ha aE, . 10.00 
MEME ылыш. SE SES Sant РЕДОВ ДЫ . §,00 
x a cr. 0 Pa а... "bots cena . 10.00 
| 
| 
| 


Deposits to cover breakage of apparatus issued, the amount 


paid in excess of breakage to be returned: 


| Chemistry 22, 23, 24, 26; each | : 20 
| Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 4, 36, 38: each . 10.00 
| Chemistry 10, 16, 20, 29, 41, 46, 91, 93: each 15.00 
| 7. Microscope rental in Zoology 1, 2, 3, and Chemistry 22, 
23, 24, 25 | | s | ç 00 
| 8. Reinstatement fee ...... т хады VEN 2 UE t 
| 9. Fee for certificates under the seal of the University : 2.00 
| 10. Fee for graduation... т рчы . 11.00 
| | WA VOS eR UU LLL (fs HORT SEAR LOY A di 299 
| The tuition fees stated in items 3 and 4 apply to students entering 
| the Department of Arts and Sciences in 1925-26 or later. Students 
| who «vere in attendance during the session of 1924-25 and have re- 
| 


mained in continuous attendance since then will be charaed tuition 
fees in accordance with the statements in the catalogue of 1924-25. 


UNIVERSITY FEE 


| To insure them certain privileges and benefits, all students in the 
| | University are charged a University fee of $4.00 per semester, by 
i which they are entitled to the following: 
| 1. Gymnasium privileges, including participation in intra university 
x athletic sports. 


| 2. The University Hatchet, the official student newspaper issued 
| weekly. 
| ! 3. Medical and Hospital benefit as follows: 
(a) Three visits by the University physician, office or home, in any 
i one illness, exclusive of a specialist or surgical operation. 


i (b) Room, board, medicine, and un lergraduate nursing in the Uni- 


versity Hospital for not more than 


two weeks during the school term; 


necessity to be determined by the University surgeon. 
(c) This benefit does not include: 


incurred previous to University term 


Treatment for illness or disability 


or prior to payment of fee. 
Contests, 

5. Admission to University debates. 
6. Admission at special rates to 
7. 


4. Admission to all home athletic 


other University events. 
7 т , * * 
Use of the University tennis courts. 
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Students will not be assigned desks in the Chemical Laboratory 
until they exhibit a receipt for the payment of the laboratory deposit, 
OF present an authorization from the Dean. 

Students unable to pay their fees monthly in advance will be re- 
quired to furnish as security an 


acceptable personal or corporate bond 
for $250. 


for which a charge of $3.00 will be made. 


All fees are payable at the office of the Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity, 2033 G Street. 


For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, address 


THe REGISTRAR, 
The George Washington University, 
2033 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


т т ч ч ч 
| COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
| ADMISSION 
Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in Columbian 
College must meet the general admission requirement (p. 24) of 
fifteen units. A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a sec- 
ondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s 
work. The fifteen units of the entrance requirement must include 


English, 3 units; Algebra, 1 unit; Plane Geometry, 1 unit; and one 


of the following languages: Latin, Greek, French, German, о! Span- 


ish, 2 units. The remainder of the requirement is elective and may 


be satisfied in general by any accredited secondary school subjects. 


No secondary school work is credited towards a college degree. 


For admission to advanced standing or as special students, see p. 31. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


The undergraduate degree offered by Columbian College is Bachelor 


of Arts. To be recommended for this degree, the student must satisfy 


the admission requirements, and must complete at least one hundred 


and twenty semester hours of undergraduate courses at least thirty 


semester hours of which (or twenty-four semester hours in the com- 


bined courses), and one year in residence, must be completed in the 


Department of Arts and Sciences. Residence may be satisfied, in 


whole or in part, in the Summer School, by periods aggregating not 


less than thirty weeks. A semester hour of credit is one recita- 


tion or lecture a week or one laboratory period a week for one se- 


mester. No time limit for the course is prescribed and the degree is 


given when the total of prescribed and elective studies is completed 


and the residence requirement satisfied. 


A mount of Work.—Fifteen hours a week constitutes a normal year's 


work. More than eighteen hours may not be taken, except under un- 


usual circumstances, with special permission. 

Quality of Work—Two-thirds of the number of semester hours re- 
quired for graduation must be passed with a grade of “С” or higher. 

“With Distinction."—One grade of special distinction is recognized 
in awarding the Bachelor's degree. It is shown by inserting the words 
"With Distinction" on the diploma after the name of the degree. It 
is awarded under the following conditions: 

"That the names of all students who have received a mark of at 
least *B' (90 per cent) on courses representing at least sixty (60) per 
cent of all hours taken by them be submitted by the Dean to the Faculty 
of the department in which the student shall be studying for a degree; 

"That the Faculty, after separate consideration of each individual 
case, shall, if it see fit, recommend the awarding of the degree ‘With 
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Distinction’ to students who shall have fulfilled the conditions above 
specified,” 

Suggestions.—Information about all studies is given in the alpha- 
betical arrangement of subjects under “Courses of Instruction.” 

Most courses come three times a week, either on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, or on luesday, Thursday and saturday. Most gen- 
eral culture subjects are given in two sections, one early in the day 
and one late. Students who have all their time for college work 
should take the early sections. "The late sections are given in the last 
two periods, at 5.10 o'clock or at 6.10 o'clock, in order to afford to 
those employed in Government ofhces the opportunities of college study. 
Teachers in the public schools can usually take also the courses an- 
nounced for 4 o'clock. When the college work is limited to the last 
two periods and the evening laboratory periods, the length of the 
course is generally six years, 


FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 

To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the student 
must complete courses of study amounting to at least one hundred 
and twenty semester hours, and satisfy the specifications of a cur- 
riculum group. 

There are four curriculum groups, each leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
selects one of these groups, and thereafter he is not permitted to 
change to another group except on condition that he fulfill the require- 
ments of the group to which he changes. 

A foreign language that is begun in satisfaction of a curriculum 
requirement must be continued the following vear. 

Sophomores are free to elect any first or second section subject for 
which the work of the Freshman year has prepared them. 


THE CURRICULUM GROUPS 
I. General. III. Pre-Legal. 
II. Commerce. IV. Pre-Medical. 


I—GENERAL 
Semester 
FRESHMAN YEAR Hours 


оо S ee L. — ج‎ ыы. sh tad nike ahs E 
Foreign Language 


History or Political Science 


so 9QOOCOCCOSOOO0DODOOOODOODOEDODOOQOROOOOOODDODODODDODODDOOAS 
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Chemistry 1, 2, 3, or 4. 
Botany 1. 

Foreign Languages. 
Geology. 

Mathematics. 


Foreign Language ................. 


following restrictions: 


following: 
Ancient Language. 
Biological Science, 


Мыны 999999999990 99090999090099999999999099999092 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
English 5 or 6; or 7 or 8............ 


History or other Social Science 
е ЫШ а мны гышы ы 


aos aes 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
The work of the Junior and Senior years is elective, subject to the 


1. Before graduation a major of not less than twenty-four semester 
hours must be completed in an approved subject, usually one of the 


Economics and Commerce. 


| English. Physical Science. 

| History, Political Science. 

iB The candidate's choice of studies comprising the major shall be 
І subject to the approval of the major department. Courses of an ele- 

n mentary or introductory character shall not be counted as satisfying 

| the twenty-four-hour requirement for a major unless specifically ap- 

Е proved by the major department. Students are required to select and 

| | file with the Registrar a choice of major subject at the beginning of 

| the Junior year. 

| | 2. Not less than thirty semester hours of work shall consist of sec- 

| | ond or third section courses. 


II—ComMERCE 


(Foreign and Domestic) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
— Наба коорди войне цозы озем» QU 


90000. ................................................... 


Electives Recommended to Freshmen. 


History, 

Physics 3 and 4, 

Political Science 1 and 3 or 2 and 4. 
Zoology 1, 


Semester 
Hours 


w.......................................................... 


Mathematics. 


Modern Language. 


Philosophy and Psychology. 


Semester 


Hours 
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Semester 


SOPHOMORE YEAR Hours 


Economics 1 or 2 


2 — A— — —ÀÀ ааа 6 
Modern Language . 


ee 6‏ ی 

American History ی‎ ae ae d 6 
р NS 12 
o aan a AEE TOPAR L ER E ENN 30 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


The work of the Junior and 


Senior years is elective except that a 
major of not less 


than twenty-four semester hours must be chosen 
from courses pertai 


ning to foreign or domestic commerce. General 
regulations 


are the same as in Curriculum Group I. For information 
concerning selection of major courses students 


should consult the 
Commerce section of the catalogue, 


III—PRE-LEGAL 

Semester 

FRESHMAN YEAR — 
— СРУ АРИОН ОРА 6 
Mathematics ог РО ра EDED: 6 
History МО E ORIN ыды we i. ER ыбылы Абы ы 6 
Political Science 1 nn S 04 oe Nou V ar 6 
сырны. ws ге. e а 6 
АРКЕ Г CRAB D A 30 

Semester 

SOPHOMORE YEAR “зан 
American or English a 2:5: дне ло РЧ 6 
oriole 1e ТҮҮ mme 6 
Аа ЛАЙ DB E 6 
Modern о, EA — 6 
BRE awishqa деа ыы ы UE 6 
AEP иы ИРАНИ быйан ал Жы ысы ed 30 


The work of the Junior and Senior years is elective, subject to the 


same restrictions as those of Group I, except that the first year of 
law will satisfy the major requirement. 
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IV—PRE-MEDICAL 


Semester 
I FRESHMAN YEAR Hours 
I 

Chemistry 4 < Bie atico. aM э AS | | К 
| (0000000, 29M анн ANUS TOME بیت ی نت‎ Y сий — ААДА: ЧА Е ` 
WII TU, хын аеннан АНН ens... mat HAAN wy tg 
SESE ی ت ی چ‎ SNP NOS ON PNP 
И. АРИУ усе с... Ба 8 ۴ 2 
——— EE EES LAE, 


ү EM f FIRE РОЛЕРИ AW eq aa PEP РЧР ЦК 
Chemistry 16 š 


Modern Language 


EEE EEE ES — матае SIL M КИЧЕ APT 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
The work of the Junior and Senior years is elective, subject to the 
same restrictions as those of Group I, except that the first year of 


medicine will satisfy the major requirement. 


COMBINED SIX-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR OF LAWS 
Professional courses in Law will be credited towards the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts to the extent of thirty semester hours. On the com- 


pletion of ninety semester hours of work in college, at least eighteen 
semester hours of which must be taken in the Department of Arts and 
Sciences, including all of the required subjects in some one of the cur- 
riculum groups, and of the first year of the regular course in the Law 
School, the student will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This 
combined course contemplates three years of college study and three 
years in the Law School. The effect is to shorten the period of study 
for the two degrees one year, 


COMBINED SEVEN-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Professional courses in Medicine will be credited towards the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts to the extent of 
the completion of ninety semester 


thirty semester hours, On 


hours of credit in college, at least 
eighteen semester hours of which must be taken in the Department of 
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Arts and Sciences, including all of the required subjects in some one 
of the curriculum groups, preferably Group IV, and on the completion 
of the first year of the regular course in the Medical School. the stu- 
dent will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This combined 
course contemplates three years of college study and four years in the 
Medical] School, The effect is to shorten the period of study for the 
two degrees one year. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR ADMISSION TO THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


N Semester 

FIRST YEAR Hours 
Chemistry 4 8 
2.0,, € R paara hu kuku husk ik e re i 38 6 
Zoology 1 š i ` 
Electives (inclu ling French or German) " EB 
Total semester hours 30 


SECOND YEAR 
Dnm uo m COMO IED YE E I E, 


Chemistry 16 . 


л” a РМО ee E WSA 6 
Electives other than Natural $сїепсе.............. келе Ee Tee УГО "o 
Total semester hours E RE PL ЗАР лл кейе 30 


The Council on Medical Education of the American ‘Association 
states: “Of the sixty semester hours required as the measurement of 
two years’ work, at least eighteen, including the six semester hours 
in English, should be in subjects other than the physical, chemical, or 
biologic science.” 

The completion of the minimum requirement of two years of college 
work for admission to the Medical School, one or both.of which have 
been taken in George Washington University, does not obligate the 
University to admit such student to its Medical School. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COURSES 

Many of the courses offered in the University are particularly de- 
signed for those preparing for the higher branches of the public 
service, both at home and abroa l. Such students. undergraduate and 
graduate, are referred to the description of courses in Commerce 
(and the Commerce Curriculum). Economics, History, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Political Science. They may take work leading to a 
degree (A.B. or A.M.) with specialization in courses which especially 
prepare {ог public service. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 

The principal government departments sending representatives 
abroad are the Department of State and the Department of Com- 
merce; their requirements for entrance into the foreign service are 
indicated below. Private industrial, financial, and commercial concerns 
also employ persons with appropriate training for service abroad. In 
addition, the above mentioned departments, as well as other branches 
of the Government, require staffs of experts for home ofhce work 
dealing with foreign problems. By appropriate choice of a major 
and of elective courses a student may obtain a thorough training for 


such service. 


FOREIGN SERVICE—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

An act of Congress of May 24, 1924, provides for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Foreign Service, and consolidates the Consular and Diplo- 
matic services so far as status of personnel and requirements for 
entrance are concerned. A bulletin entitled “American Foreign Serv- 
ice” reads, in part, as follows: 

“Scope of Examination: The examination will be in two parts, one 
written and the other oral, each part counting equally. The written 
examination will include the subjects prescribed by the President, to 
wit: Modern languages (French, Spanish, or German is required, and 
a candidate may offer, in the oral test, in addition to one of these 
any languages with which he may be familiar); elements of inter- 
national, commercial, and maritime law; political and commercial 
geography; the natural, industrial, and commercial resources and 
commerce of the United States with especial relation to the possibilities 
of trade expansion and protection; American history, government 
and institutions; the history since 1850 of Europe, Latin America, 
and the Far East, with particular attention to political and economic 
tendencies; and the elements of political economy. Candidates will 
be examined in arithmetic as used in commercial statistics, tariff 
calculations, exchange and simple accounting, and they will be rated 
in English, composition, grammar, punctuation, spelling, and penman- 
ship as shown by their replies to questions in the written examina- 
tion, 

“The oral examination will be designed to ascertain the physical, 
mental, and temperamental qualifications of candidates for the proper 
performance of the duties of the Foreign Service; their character, 
ability, address, judgment, and fitness, general education and culture, 
and contemporary information, experience and business ability.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
A bulletin entitled “Appointments to Positions at Home and Abroad 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,” with reference to 
“Qualification Standards,” reads, in part, as follows: 
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“Some of the requirements may be enumerated as follows: 

“(f) Knowledge of the fundamental principles as well as the practi- 
cal routine and the chief problems of international trade. 

"(g) General knowledge of the history, institutions, and present 
economic conditions of the country in which the assignment is made. 

"(h) Thorough understanding of the principles of political economy 
and their application to domestic and foreign commerce. 

“(i) A broad knowledge of the resources of the United States and 
familiarity with the industrial development of the country in its re- 
lation to the export trade, 

(j) Some knowledge of international law, diplomatic procedure, 


and the methods and regulations of government departments and 
bureaus is desirable." 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE AND PAYMENT OF FEES 
See pages 41-45. 
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COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

ADMISSION 
| Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Chemical 
Engineering, Chemistry and Physics Courses are required to present 


fifteen units for admission, distributed as follows: | 


Units 

a) ГН — х | Panam we БА 3 
Foreign Language (preferably French, German or Span- 

RR IEE Ән TE AOD CPP ee TP Voir i MTS 2 

Plane and Solid Geometry... ДИВ 
Elementary and Advanced Algebra..................... اا خو‎ 

Plane Trisonometry ROLES сикы aer NEU 
LONE ee — — —— — 1 
a ена 2 994 l 
ОКУ — Cs E, A tors ЬН n IPIE Ё. 3 
a o нанда арыб Рбн. 2: Р — 3 
неона на O 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class іп the Architectural 
Course are required to present fifteen units for admission, distributed 


as follows: 


Units 
English Te CAP SE I TL P CEES — 3 
Foreign Language (preferably French) ** 2 
History — — ¿amasocosspçoupoqsaeeobasesaoesosqos 1 
Chemistry ................ kil ONE SIS — — 1 
Plane and Solid Geometry 174 
Elementary and Advanced Algebra 2 
Plane Trigonometry .................... ي‎ ины i —— 1⁄4 
BEEN ultu ی چ‎ —⸗ — 4 
IA UT L ii ی‎ — — —— RTE 15 


*French or German required for students of Chemical Engineering 
and Chemistry. 

**Students who do not present French for entrance must complete 
two (2) years of this language at the University instead of the one 
year required of those students who do present French for entrance. 

For detailed description of the requirements in each preparatory 
subject, see page 26. 

For admission to advanced standing or as a special student, see 
page 31. 
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COURSES FOR A DEGREE 

Seven courses are offered: 

I, Civi ENGINEERING. 

11, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

111, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

IV. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

V. CHEMISTRY. 

VI. PHYSICS. 


VII. ARCHITECTURE. 


lhese courses occupy four years each, and lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, in Electrical Engineering, 
in Mechanical Engineering, in Chemical Engineering, in Chemistry, 
and in Physics, respectively; and Bachelor of Architecture. Graduate 
courses of one year under the Faculty of Graduate Studies of the 
George Washington University are open to those who receive the 
appropriate undergraduate degrees, and lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science in Engineering, Master of Science in Chemistry and 
Master of Architecture, 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


For registration and fees see pages 41-45, 


ATTENDANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 

The normal schedule for students in the College of Engineering is 
seventeen or eighteen periods per week. Only in exceptional circum- 
stances will students be permitted to take more than this amount of 
work, 

Part-time students should usually take not more than nine periods 
per week and only in exceptional cases will they be permitted to take 
more than ten periods per week. 

For further regulations in regard to scholarship requirements, see 
pages 24-43, 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The class hours are so arranged that persons who can give only 
part of their time to college work may complete a full engineering 
course and obtain a degree. Classes in all the general studies of the 
engincering courses and in most of the technical subjects are regularly 
scheduled in the two class periods from 5.10 o'clock to 6.55; and other 
technical courses are given in alternate years in these periods. Draw- 
ing and laboratory courses for part-time students are scheduled from 
7.30 to 10.30 p. m. 


—————— — 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree in the College of Engineering stu- 
dents must satisfy all entrance requirements and must complete at 
least one hundred and forty semester hours of undergraduate work 
of which thirty semester hours or more must be completed at George 
Washington University. A semester hour of credit is one recitation 
or lecture a week or one laboratory or drawing period a week for 
one semester. 

The arrangement of the subjects in each of the degree courses is 


shown below. The numbers following the names of subjects refer 


to the courses as given in the list of Department Subjects beginning 
on page 78, to which reference should be made for more complete 


description. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING COURSE LE ADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Semester-Hour 
FRESHMAN YEAF Credits 
Chemistry 4 s imas nama аң Gr ЕР ЗҮ š 
General Chemistry, 
soc h egg un M MAE О 6 
Rhetoric, 
French, German or Spanish............., 6 
Mechanical Drawing 1, 8 AD ETE SASS 6 
Mechanical Drawing; Descriptive Geometry, 
Mathematics 9 or 12... | isian PLR 6 
Trigonometry ; Analytic Geometry. 
Electives ......... Em EE diets. 2 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Civil Engineering 1, 3, QUE кыо ^ 2842 14 


Surveying; Mishay Engineering; нсы of 
Construction; Higher Surveying. 
Commerce 33 


— 4 
Commercial Law. 
Nubes 1$ ге o o oo sei. 6 
Calculus. 
"US DEL EE ru s ri 12 
General Physics; L aboratory Physics, 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Applied Mathematics _ add. ce а 12 
Mechanics; Hydraulics, Mechanics of Materials. 
Civil Engineering, 2. „а AN eck s vi E 14 
Railroad Engineering; Theory of Structures: Prac- 
tical Astronomy. 
Electrical Engineering E TER ias kaz Ç — Е 6.4 4 
Engineering E lectricity. 
Geology 12 (or Geste FIS EDS 1 


Engineering Geology. 
mechanical ae — ынаа ыы Кы PON CH Catt 2 


e IOR YEAR 
Civil Engineering 21, 23, yu. S. RES СР 26 
Hydraulic аайы, Theory of Structures: 
Sanitary E ngineering; Reinforced Concrete. 
Mechanical Engineering LUDA ЕЗИ Жа 575a FIIs 2 


Engineering Economics. 
Electives 


oe SOS oo. .....................................ss...ss.... 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Identical with Civil Engineering Course. 


Semester-Hour 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Credits 
Civil Engineering 4..... — URP S ыя. 4 
Materials of Construction. 
Commerce 33 ......... i | | аас + 
Commercial Law. 
Mathematics 18 or 15..... | das enn 6 
Calculus. 
Mechanical Drawing 2 s | < 4 
Machine Drawing. 
Mechanical Engineering 1 6 
Mechanism. 
Civil Engineering 5 € 2 
Elementary Surveying. 
Physics 1, 2 | | 12 
General Physics; Laboratory Physics. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Applied Mathematics 20, 21, 22 12 
Mechanics; Hydraulics; Mechanics of Materials. 
Mathematics 31, 32 4 
Special Topics; Differential I quations, 
Electrical Engineering 2. 4 10 
Direct Current Theory and Machinery; Laboratory. 
Mechanical Engineering 9, 20 8 
Laboratory; Thermodynamics, 
Mechanical Engineering 33 2 
Engineering Economics. 
SENIOR YEAR 
Electrical Engineering 21, 22, 23. 24, 26, 27, 29, 30 | 25 
Alternating Currents; Electrical Distribution; Ele- 
ments of Transmission; Electrical Engineering: 
Laboratory;  Hydro-Electric Stations: Electric 
Railways; Electrical Illumination: Design. 
Mechanical Engineering 10, 30 4 


Laboratory; Internal Combustion Engines. 
Electives 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Identical with the Civil Engineering Course. 


Semester-Hour 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Credits 

Wo Mb ML EEE m. — 4 
Materials of Construction. 

Commerce 33 MAUS POPE ATST GAMA SS) Wa Í + 
Commercial Law. 

Mathematics 18 or 19 — 5 ттл 6 
Calculus, 

Mechanical Drawing 2 TUE rad — — SE MESA 4 
Machine Drawing. 

Mechanical Engineering 1 — — — 6 
Mechanism. 

Physics 1, 2 تچ‎ à; i | — — 12 


General Physics; Laboratory Physics. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Applied Mathematics 0) ‹ КТ si Uu uQ, АШ 12 
Mechanics: Hydraulics; Mechanics of Materials. 
Civil Engineering 22 
Structures. 
Mechanical Engineering 9, 20, 23, 24, NE. A die 16 
Engineering Laboratory; Thermodynamics; Hy- 
draulic Machinery; Methods of Manufacture; 
Engineering Administration ; Engineering Eco- 
nomics, 
Electrical н iL Ty SIN ee ae TT + 
Engineering Electricity. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Civil Байлак $. pos овал 2 
Elementary Surveying. 

Electrical Engineering 5$... Z ui. алайдыла. + 
Electrical Laboratory. 

Mechanical Engineering 10, 11, 25, 27, 29, 30. 31, 34 25 


Engineering Laboratory; Machine Design: Power 
Plants; Heating and Ventilating; Internal Com- 
bustion Engines; Steam Turbines: Refrigeration. 

Electives 
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| CHEMICAL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE DE. 
| GREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Semester-Hour 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
Chemistry 4 ........ Әр ОИСР E ERIE ESE CEU SEREN | x 
General Chemistry. 
с ИНЧЕОН LOCA ss 6 
Rhetoric. 
Mathematics 9 or 12 "v 6 


Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry. 
Mechanical Drawing 8 and $. U UU UU UU UU oI Ju uy; 4 
Descriptive Geometry; Mechanical Drawing. 


w ii i i ODT OTD. AE 6 
French or German. 
MEMMIUS Шен ане بستنت ەپ د‎ 6 


Introductory Physics. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 10 
Theoretical Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis. 


Mstbenmatles 18 of- аа ад] 6 
Calculus. 

Mechanical Engineering 1............... — нода К la eG 6 
Mechanism. 

Mog Lenape? tai аш eet SEE T 6 
French or German. 

8 ن د ا ن ............. 12 Physics‏ 


Physics Problems. 


— 


*Students who offer two units of French for entrance take German 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. 


Students who offer two units of German for entrance take German 


the Freshman year and French the Sophomore year. 


Students who offer two units of each language for entrance take 
French and German, one the Freshman year and the other the Sopho- 
more year. 


Students who offer four units of one language for entrance take 
the other language in both the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
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Semester-Hour 
JUNIOR YEAR Credits 

Applied Mathematics 20 and 22 — — — 8 
Mechanics; Mechanics of Materials. 

Chemistry Go Bh — ate As o tU Mee s ОЛАНЫ ее АА aa RAE UU Уш, 8 
Organic Chemistry. 

ENIM Oda Алы Me MENS. OE 6 
Industrial Chemistry, 

Electrical Engineering 1 4 
Engineering Electricity, 

p. BL EE ыш kuk q Улак: SSRN t ЗУД ruta fa 4 
Mineralogy. 

Mechanical rt a u. L C Simi — 6 


Thermodynamics, 


SENIOR YEAR 
Applied Mathematics 21. EA Ln 4 
Hydraulics, 


Chemistry 20 .. 


оо 


Quantitative Analysis. 
Chemistry 31 .... — 
Chemical Engineering. 
Chemistry 35 and 36.................... ERES ТП, а 8 
Physical Chemistry. 
Chemistry 49 


* m و‎ xs 2 
History of Chemistry. 

Mechanical meeting TÉ LL I Lai 2 
Mechanical Laboratory. 

Mechanical тщш 1$. Uy i 2 
Engineering Economics. 

МЕШТИ RSS Ад АО Т 2 


CHEMICAL COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 


Semester-Hour 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
Chemistsy ou itt simon — BTE UPSI T SNS ES 8 
General Chemistry, 
"agb d rdu uu oi iu eat fas took 6 
Rhetoric, 
Mathematics 9 or 12... diro w ao EASES 6 


Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry. 
Mechanical Drawing 8 and 3 
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Freshman Y ear nt d 
Modern Language” ..... 
French or German. 
Physics B du i 
Introductory Physics. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Chemistry 10 .... 


Theoretical Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis. 


СОНОНУ 6ле 
Mineralogy. 
Mathematics 18 or 19. 

Calculus. 
Modern Language* 
French or German, 
Physics 12 


Physics Problems. 


JUNIOR 

Chemistry 16 

Organic Chemistry. 
Chemistry 20. 

Quantitative Analysis. 
Chemistry 30 

Industrial Chemistry. 
Chemistry 41 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. 


Modern Language* . 
French or German. 


Electives ......... E 


YEAR 


Semester-Hour 
Credits 
2d 6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


oc 


*Students who offer two units of French for entrance take French 


the Freshman year and German the Sophomore and Junior years. 


Students who offer two units of German for entrance take German 


the Freshman year and French the Sophomore and Junior years. 


Students who offer two units of each language for entrance take 


one year of French and two years of German. 


Students who offer four units of one language for entrance take 


the other language the Freshman and Sophomore years, and elect 


six semester-hour credits the Junior year, 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Chemistry 23 . | 
Chemical Microscopy. 
Chemistry 29 . 


Qualitative and Quantitative Organic Analysis. 


Chemistry 35 and 36................... 


Physical Chemistry. 
Chemistry 45 and 46 


65 


Semester-Hour 


Credits 


4 4 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Physics 3... АЧАР, 
Introductory Physics. 
Mathematics 9 or 12 SIE NETE 
Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry. 
Chemistry 4 


General Chemistry, 
— $0: ne 


Rhetoric. 


French or German.. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Physics k аск 
Physics Problems. 
Mathematics 18 or 19 


Calculus. 
Chemistry 10 


Theoretical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, 


Месїапіса! Drawing 1, 8.. 


Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive Geometry. 


French or German 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


Physics 20, 22, 23 


Mechanics and Heat, Electricity and Magnetism 


Light and Sound. 
Physics 25 


Advanced Laboratory Physics. 


18 
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І 
| ale è š Semester-Hour 
| | Junior and Senior Years—cont'd Credits 
| | Mathematics 31, 32........ Vo SCR ROHLAVET OPTI PO 0а аы кы + 
f | Special Topics, Differential Equations. 
8 М a ae FEM aQ wasunman 6 
Principles oí Economics. 
2000 77 MM RES “SSN Se ی ی و‎ TENN inner: P тт 38 


COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


* 
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ments of Architecture; Shades and Shadows; 
Elementary Design; History of Architecture ; 


Principles of Composition, Pencil and Pen and 


Ink Rendering. 


BS VRS Ne al ak ЧАЧА 2 
Descriptive Geometry. 

КОНЮ 35. ас Sak od." RR AAAI RD, kaha, 6 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus. 

RE K; a a ne rere —— 6 
Rhetoric. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


wr r — 


Architecture 6, 7, 9, 15, 20, 21 24 


and Pen and Ink Rendering; History of Architec- 


ture; Building Construction. 
Ree eee as ee ARE PS abd ee Ж ДЕ, PÇ. L. 6 
General Physics. 
1 $ OF burii —— — 6 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Architecture 22, 25, 26, 30, 31 33...................... шы sa 24 
Mechanical Equipment; Architectural Design; Life 
Class; Historic Ornament; Water Color. 


— — — 


*Schedules for the Junior and Senior years should be arranged by 
conference with the Physics Department, and must be approved by 


that department. Approximately two-thirds of the electives should 


be technical studies, i.e., courses in Physics, Chemistry, or Engineering. 


Advanced Antique; Architectural Design; Pencil 
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Ju n L r Yea , C nt d 
Applied Mathematics 23 


+ 


Statics and. Mechanics of Materials. 
Economics 1 or 2 


са 


Principles of Economics. 


SENIOR YEAR 

Architecture 27, 28, 34, 42, 45, 46, 47. 
Architectural design: 
Othce Practice: I 


'rofessional Relations ; Architec- 
tural Humanities; Architectura! Design. 


Semester-Hour 


Credits 
6 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College provides a four years’ college course. The first 


two years are devoted to a foundation of general culture courses, 
| апа the last two to professional courses and to specialization in the 
subjects which the student expects to teach. The schedule of courses 
is arranged so as to meet the convenience of both full-time and part- 
time students. By attending afternoon and Saturday classes, teachers 
in the schools of Washington and vicinity may complete all the re- 
quirements for a degree without giving up their positions. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class must meet the 
general admission requirements (p. 24) of fifteen units. Three of 
these must be in English, one in Algebra, one in Plane Geometry, and 
two in one of the following languages: Latin, Greek, French, German, 
or Spanish, The remainder of the required fifteen units may be satis- 
fied by any accredited secondary subjects. 
All persons capable of satisfying the entrance requirements are | 
admitted as regular students. Others may be admitted as special 
students to certain classes on the presentation of evidence that they 
are qualified to pursue the work to advantage. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
Students transferring from normal schools, colleges, and other schools 
of similar rank will be admitted to such advanced standing as the 
courses they have pursued warrant. Graduat.. of normal schools 
with two-year courses resting upon graduation from an approved 
| four-year high school are granted forty-eight semester hours of ad- 
vanced standing. No college credit is given for secondary school 
work, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
On the completion of courses of study amounting to at least 126 
semester hours, the University confers the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and a Bachelor’s Diploma in Education. A minimum of one full year 
of work, that of the senior year, must be completed in residence. Sum- 
mer School work may be counted on residence, but in no case may the 
periods of attendance aggregate less than thirty weeks. 
Amount of Work.—Fifteen hours a week constitute a normal pro- 
gram of work. More than eighteen hours may not be taken except 
by special permission justified by unusual circumstances. 
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Quality of Work.—Two-thirds of the minimum number of semester 
hours required for graduation must be passed with the grade of “C” 
or higher. The following grades are given: 
C, average; D, passing; E, conditioned ; 
A course that has been faile 


A, excellent; B, good: 
F, failure; and I, incomplete. 
d must be repeated in order to be credited, 
A “condition” may be remove 


ed within one year under conditions set 
by the instructor. 


“With Distinction.”—Graduation "With Distinction" is recom- 


mended by vote of the Faculty as follows: The names of all students 
who have received a mark of at least B on courses representing 
at least sixty (60) per cent of the work completed by them are re- 
ferred by the Dean to the Faculty 
case, designate those deemed 
degrees "With Distinction." 


who, after consideration of each 
most worthy of being awarded their 


Semester 

REQUIRED SUBJECTS Hour; 
UN IER rrt na tla aaa — 6 
— ——— 12 
Foreign Е e a Г EA 12 
реу: —— 12 
Л, сые | NRT LR AT i ERI EIS 6 
— en UCET CUL NU RUN 6 
Principles of Education Mu о. ete PIS + 
осу E. RET aie a Te 3 
Observation and Practice Teaching a, 6 
ceive lu ы —— 9 


A foreign language must be carried through the second college year 
of the language, or equivalent, while in history 
survey of the world's history be obtained. 


Before graduation a student must complete a minimum of twenty- 
four semester hours of work in a major field. The candidate’s choice 
of studies comprising the major shall be subject to the approval of 
the major department, Courses of an elementary or introductory char- 
acter may not be counted as satisfying the twenty-four-hour require- 
ment for a major unless specifically approved by the major depart- 
ment. The major must be chosen by the beginning of the junior year. 


At least thirty semester hours of work must consist of second and 
third section courses. 


it is required that a 


~ ——— аа а 
— — — — — 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR THE FRESHMAN AND 
SOPHOMORE YEARS 


| Semester 
FRESHMAN YEAR Hours 
| Botany or Zoológy..................................................... —— — 6 
| 07. 5 e ӨР U YU 6 
Foreign Language ....................... PNE FF EL SP VUL Se ne BAN ad 6 
EN jie ЖАШЫ Ыы АСЕ DARIAN АИДАНЫ 5 و‎ А ва Узды 6 
о = WJ ki ll F. i S اھ‎ S Be O dac БЫН LIII ч SEA. ER mal 6 


ЩЕ FL di Oc EE OE HONE BEE NEOTEL EEE OE 6 
Foreign Language x مت‎ RO TE I TE EE ОРАР E 6 
o ouo PRES ENES EEE ERR EEE E ETO DE EE EOE 6 
OY „ыныр و و ا ی ی ی ی ت ا ی‎ рй ا‎ een 6 
WS OLA ab e CV ED DADS BASE PETS — 4 


NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Graduates of approved normal schools may satisfy the requirements 
in Education by the completion of twelve semester hours of work, 
exclusive of the six semester hours of credit granted for successful 
teaching experience. The requirements in the general subjects may 
be waived to the extent that corresponding courses have been com- 
pleted in the normal school. The unsatisfied requirements in these 
fields should be determined in consultation with the Dean, 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
Teachers College maintains a psychological laboratory for intro- 
f ductory experimental work. The equipment is specially adapted to 
| the investigation of problems of interest to students of education. 
The school system of a large city, moreover, offers abundant oppor- 
| tunity for observation and for the study of methods and other practi- 
cal educationai problems, 


f TEACHERS’ APPOINTMENT BUREAU 
| Teachers College maintains a Teachers’ Appointment Bureau for 
the purpose of aiding students who are studying, or have studied, in 
the University, to secure positions as teachers. This service is per- 
formed gratuitously, in the interest of both students and of superin- 
tendents of schools and boards of education wishing to employ teachers 


9.10 


10.10 


11.10 


SCHEDULE OF CL 


ASSES IN COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Course 


Economics 1A............ Principles of Economics... Young 
Education 20 A & B. Principles of Teaching, ete........... Ruediger 
xu Tc z. 2: Types of Literature... ... Croissant 
Мам AA 22 First Year French... Protzman 
German 14A............... First Year Сегтап.................... Gropp 
History 7, 8... Gen. European History............... Ragatz 
History 36... Diplomatic Hist. of U. S$... Bemis 
Mathematics 3A. Ag. Gesa Trig... Hodgkins, H.G. 
Mathematics АМА Tolgo cities u. UU Berry 
КАШАА. 1... Hygiene and Gym. Exercises. Hopkins 
Pol. Sci, 1-3 A. UU. S. Govts,, State Govts. „Tillema 
Psychology 30A... ; Abnormal Psychology ESOU EN 2" 
Psychology 31A... sPsychological Tests | "Р 
Spanish 1A... First Year Spanish... Deibert 
—— W. „Principles of Economics... Young 
Education 22, 24... .History of Education... Powers 
EM) s 7. Neo-Classical Movement... Croissant 
English 39, 40... , Wordsworth, Browni EONTR Wilbur 
OG 22 Second ‘Year French... Henning 
GermaniB.. E First Year German... "айй Сгорр 
German 23.................._ The German Drama.......... Sehrt 
Gubbio co Elementary Course......... Smith 
1 A  . | American History........ Bemis 
Mathematics 7. ORE Trig, Analytic Сеот................... Erwin 
Mathematics 9В........... Trig, Analytic Geom. Berry 
raya: Edu. 1... Hygiene and Gym. Exercises Hopkins 
Pol. Sci. 4-sp.... U U. S. Govt, State Govts............. West 
БАЛДАН. uc Comparative European Govts.... Tillema 
Pol Bi 96... ras Govts. of Latin America... Tillema 
Psychology 11............... Psychology .......... Мае EY EY a Moss 
Spanish ІС... First Year Spanish... Protzman 
Spanish ЗА... Second Year Spanish.................... Doyle 
pees. . Second Year Spanish... Corliss 
i ООН Béredit Dl em I ы Griggs 
Chemistry ЗА... General Chemistry وو 7` ی‎ 
Economics 29, 30... Banking, Public Finance... Sutton 
French DEA uuu second Year French...................... Deibert 
1, 7 U. Second Year French ...Foster 
French gh... „Liter, 1850 to present time... Henning 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


Instructor 


71 
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3.10 


4.10 


5.10 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Course Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
eee УУ Second Year German.................. 
UNE o a a Xenophon, etc. 

Library Science 2A......Classification 

Mathematics 3B........... RM. cee Tele 
Mathematics 5B............ 20 9p vl AUN IURE REPETI 
Mathematics 19............ Calculus , SPEER dh 
Piet; 1........... Hygiene and Gym, Exercises...... 
POLOS. 1-JC........ 5 Ú. S. Govt, State Govts............. 
Sociology 20A .............. Experimental Sociology................ 
na Third Year Spanish................ 
„у 7, „оь Introductory Gen. Physics........ 
Chemistry 20................. с = uiis ШИИДЕ 

Phys. Edu. 2.................. Dancing 


Commerce 244A ......... 
Education 32..... 
| een 
eS GREELY! 
Pol. Sci. 1-3D 


Commerce 38, 40....... / 
QUEE О Т 


Zoology......... 
English 24............. & 
00 ьа 
PORCH $0.........— 
LUN жы арЫ 
Archaeology 


Architecture 21......... 


Art Soles. 


Botany 21........ „йй 


Commerce 44............ 


Economics 24, 25.......... Hist, of Econ. Thought; Prob.....Kern 
Economics 35, 33B.......Corp. Fin.; Investments......... „Sutton 
Education 25 A & B.....High Sch.; Jun. High Sch. Powers 
со, Se „Rhetoric Ж. „Wilbur 
КОРОЮ: а Кеп. and Eliz. Liter. Bolwell 
Wa < ДИНИН Un UA eT O. ОНИЕ Chace 
са | uu... First Year French Deibert 
French 7A.............. „Comp, and Conversation Beneteau 
W WI; 2. Liter. of 17th Century Henning 
German 2A..................: First Year German 

German 4................... Second Year German Gropp 
German 25................ „Survey of German Liter............. Sehrt 
7 Д ш... American History......................... Ветіз 


„Inter. Econ. Relations............ | 


„ind. and Com. Geography 


..Mental and Edu. Tests 
„Кара Readings m 
.Livy, etc... 


‚Ч, S. Govt., State Govts. 


... Evolution 


Instructor 


Gropp 
Smith 


„Schmidt 
Hodgkins, H. G. 


Berry 


Hodgkins, H. L. 


Hopkins 
Tillema 


Kern 


„Doyle 
„Brown 
.. Van Evera 
„Hopkins 


Donaldson 


Rose 
Sehrt 
Smith 


West 


. Transportation ...... —— — „Donaldson 
ee O TSO UE EAN SAE „Smith 
... Pre-Medical о. he me c APR , Bartsch 
HE American Liter. ..............................Smith 
,19th-17th Century.............. i .Henning 
S209] EON A „ск“ Doyle 
... Cicero, etc. | жен „Smith 
„Introductory Study . Carroll, Mrs. 
„Building Construction............. .Fourchy 
Oriental Art Brigham 


Griggs 


„Donaldson 


7.30 


Course Monday, Wednesday, Friday Instructor 
Du ae English History............................ Churchill 
Library Science 30, 31 Admin., Bibliog., etc......... ымын Schmidt 
Mathematics 12A......... Trig, Analytic Geom................... Hodgkins, H. G. 
Mathematics 18A........Calculus JU U l Hodgkins, H. L. 
Philosophy 28, 22 Ethics; Prin. of Philosophy...... .Richardson 
Philosophy 26. .....Іоріс — — — Ruediger 
г у МЕНЕНБИ Mech., Molecular Phys., Heat...Brown 

— | e Constitutional Law........................ West 

Pol. Sci. 34 .Near East... ...Panaretoff 
Psychology 12 Psychology Moss 
Spanish 24A................ „First Year Spanish .. Foster 


Spanish 4A 
Spanish 6 
Spanish 7A 
Spanish 22......... 
Zoology 1.. 
Chemistry 3B 
Chemistry 31... 
Commerce 24B 
Economics 2 


— 


English 6... 


„СЗ. Ж ЫМЫЫ: 


English 38 
French 2B 
French 2E. 
French 8......... 
Geology 1B................ 
German 2B 


С, Т Los Scien. and Tech. German 


German $ 


Hison 26. —— History of the West. 


Library Science 20 
Mathematics 12B 
Philosophy 24 
Physics 3B 


Pol. Sci. 2-4A............... 


Pol. Sci. 2-4B 


Psychology 30M.......... Abnormal Psychology. 
Psychology 31M......... 


Spanish 2B 


yT д 


Zoology 26................... 
Chemistry 20............... 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Second Year Spanish 


Third Year Spanish 
....... Conversation and Comp.. 


eter, 16th and 17th Cent. 


..Invertebrates 
General Chemistry 


Chemical Eng. 


„Айу, 


.Laboratory ... 


Histology and Physiology 


„Corliss 


„Jones 


4 .Bartsch 


industrial and Com. Geog. 


Course in Conversation... 


McNeil 
Brattain 
Donaldson 


.Principles of Economics — Sutton 

survey of English Liter... Bolwell 
Shakespeare .................. e Wilbur 
Romantic Movement...................... Smith 
First Year French........................ Foster 
wt iret Year Froench..........—— 

— Adv. Comp. and Conversation....Beneteau 
HORRY Apure MEER Bassler 
First Year German............. 

Pasa Gropp 
. Third Year German.................... Sehrt 
ARE NS Churchill 
e O u E с Schmidt 
.lrig, Analytic Geom................ Hodgkins, H. G. 
«History of Philosophy... Richardson 
Introductory Physics...................... Brown 
„U. S. Govt, State Govts. West 
„U. S. Govt., State Govts........... Tillema 
SHE AINE Moss 
Psychological Tests.......................Moss 
First Year Spanish... Corliss 


Vazquez 
Bartsch 
Van Evera 


І 9.10 
| 10.10 
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| 
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| 
| 11.10 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Course Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday Instructor 
Economics 35, 33 А....... Corp. Finance; Investments........ Sutton 
English $.................. ...Survey of English Liter................. Bolwell 
English 45....... —— Dti» 5 А и. ЖИ o Bement 
Pell EB. asas First Year French .......Protzman 
iiy 16. LÁ First Year French.......................... Deibert 
German 1C................ First Year German........................ Sehrt 
History SOS МАЛАЕ EDUT SSES, Kayser 
History 44............. —— History of Franéce..........................Ragatz 
Philosophy 21, 27........ ,Prin. of Philosophy; Ethics.......... Richardson 
Philosophy 25 ............. boe xu NENNEN Ruediger 
Pol; Sci. S. $E, u. U. S. Govt, State Govts............. Hill 
Spanish 1B.................... First Year Spanish...................... Foster 
A BEEN ERE EE. SGS BR ARS I U a Bartsch 
Economics 1C............... Principles of Economics................ Young 
а PPYPPP POP GEN LSS 2 a asss 2 Wilbur 
English 23..................... Development of the Novel............ Bolwell 
French 3B............... ..2aJS3econd Year French...................... Foster 
ИШЛЕР aaa Renaissance and Reformation....Kayser 
BENTL First Year Italian......................... Beall 
Mathematics 24, 25...... Theory of Equation, etc............. Erwin 
Philosophy 23............... History of Philosophy................ Richardson 
„у ERE General Physles.................— —— Cheney 
Pol. Sci. 29, $0............... International Law..................... Hill 
Spanish 3B.................... Second Year Spanish.................... Protzman 
2 Duas scel English Composition...................... Bement 
English 42...................... English Liter. since 1890............ Baker 
Hs? д. РИНЕН “English History............................ Churchill 
9 Bosco Second Year Course...................... Doyle 
ey A LR Cicero "and УИС. Smith 
Library Science 1A......General Introduction.................... Schmidt 
Pol. Sci. 1-3$F................. U. S. Govt., State Govts............. Tillema 
Spanish 1D.................... First Year Spanish........................ 
Commerce 30, 43... Marketing, Foreign Trade.......... Young 
Education 45................. Same as Economics 45.................. Phillips 
П Kx... English Composition.....................Bement 
EN MS. ea English Drama since 1660............ Croissant 
Ethnology 20................. General Introduction ................ Michelson 
PAGES TEIN First Year French......................... 

French 4A..................... Second Year French...................... Kramer 
— Lee a U Second Year French...................... Cullom 
French 7B................ „..Сотр. and Conversation.............. Beneteau 
History 11, 12................ Gen. European History.................. Ragatz 


History 13, 14 


"—— R 08 4 88 TTD AAD ouooocoerserttetttt ms 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Course Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday Instructor 
Mathematics 15 „Calculus, Anal, Geom...................Berry 
Mathematics 18B........Calculus зенде... Erwin 
Physics 1B.....................General Physics.................. ...........Cheney 
Physics 53, 54........ X-rays, Atomic Structure...........Hunt 
А. 4C... u. U. S. Govt, State Govts........... .. Hill 
Psychology 14...............Psychology ........................................... MOSS 
Psychology 40, 41.........Social e... U. U Middleton 
Spanish 2C.................... First Year Spanish.......................Deibert 
Spanish 4B................... Second Year Spanish.................... Corliss 
Spanish 4C...................Second Year Spanish.................... Protzman 
Spanish 7B....................Conversation and o чи Vazquez 
Statistics 4$... Elementary Statistics.................... Phillips 
6.10 Chemistry 30................ Industrial Chemistry .................... Brattain 
Commerce 27, 28.......... History of Commerce................... Young 
WAP... z. Types of Literature........................Croissant 
Fresch 2D................. First Year French.........................: Kramer 
French 4B..................... Second Year French....................Cullom 
КААЛАШ... TEOSE Second Year Frenoh...................... 
French 6.........................17th-19th Century Liter................. Protzman 
German 6.....................Second Year Сегтап.................... Gropp 
Library Science 1B......General Introduction................. Schmidt 
| Mathematics 4..............٫ Mg, yy Уч Qd eror rectore С 
Mathematics 6............... Mp, Geli; TON Ju. U. u. „Wallis 
Mathematics 12C......... Trig, Analytic Geom.................. Hodgkins, H. G 
Mathematics 54............ Кой CL k. UU UT uY Erwin 
Mathematics 55............ Differential Geometry.................. Erwin 
Physics 52............ — Intro. to Math. Physics................ Cheney 
Pol. Sci. 2, 4D................ U. S. Govt, State Govts............. West 
Pol. Sci. 53-54............... 86488 „шад reri Hill 
Spanish 2D.................... First Year Spanish........................ Corliss 
Spanish 28..................... Span.-Am. Lit. Prose & Verse ....Jones 


Tuesday and Thursday 


9.10 Architecture 3A........... Elements of Architecture............ Albert 
19:10 ДАЛАА. UN Que sa. Uk ee een Smith 
11.10 Astronomy 1.................. Popular Astronomy........................ Erwin 

Chemistry 2A, 4A........ General Chemistry .............. „„„—Ме\Меп 
Commerce 33 А............. Commergal 909, фа Alden 
Public Speaking 1A....Prin. of Public Speaking... Farnham 

1.10 Chemistry 3.................. TOC ۹ PRA a McNeil 

Chemistry 4.................. doa DOL y O pakai خو‎ McNeil 
Chemistry 16................. о. Mackall 
210 Chemistry 22................. МОЛДАУ ت نىك‎ Stee Hill 


IE — —— o j - 


— — 


5.10 


6.10 


MJ 


we 


Course 
Chemistry 23 
Chemistry 24 


Chemistry 26 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Tuesday and Thursday 
——424boratory 
Laboratory 


— „Laboratory 


Chemistry 36................. Laboratory ... Areas $ 
Coo [Do ESET Plato-Aristophanes 

Home Economics 1..... Я ТУАН УР 
с ГОРНИ Renaissance and Modern Art 


Classical Liter. 22 


Education 21 


Education 23. 


Home Econor 
Prev. Medici 
Public Speaki 
Chemistry 10 
Chemistry 35 
Chemistry 67 
Education 50 


Home Economics 28.....Nutrition 


Psychology 36............... Mental Нурїепе............................ ! 
Public Speaking 1B.....Prin. of Public Speaking........... 
Sociology 20В............. „Experimental Sociology................ 
Sociology 36.................. M WEM ot ШКУ Se PSS 
Architecture 20............. History of Architecture... 
Chemistry 2B, 4B........ General Chemistry...................... 
Chemistry 47...............Stereo-Chemistry ......................... 
Commerce 33B „Commercial Law * 
Economics 27, 26... „Banking, Ёїпапсе........................... 
Education 36... , Americanization 

Education 52................ Seminar ......... NEM didi 
Sociology 38.................. Community Organization .......... .. 
Statistics 46................... Curve Fitting йс 
Architecture 1................ Architectural Drawing................ 
Architecture 4B... Shades and Shadows 
Chemistry 3................... i hah uhisu 
Chemistry 4................. Laboratory ... 

Chemistry 16 ДИР ЕЕ а 5 
Chemistry 22.............. „Laboratory 


Chemistry 2 
Chemistry 24 
Chemistry 26 


Chemistry 29...... 


Chemistry 36. 


Se IEEE Adv. Organic Chemistry 


„Сеп. Survey of Latin Liter... 
A & B.....Prin. of Edu. and Teaching 
.Sch. Hygiene and Sanitation 


nics 29.....Dietetics Laboratory 
ne 36........ Public Health 
ng 11...... Advanced Course ... 


VNPT Physical Chemistry gä 


„Laboratory‏ نچو 
„Laboratory‏ 
„Laboratory‏ 
„Laboratory‏ 


айы Laboratory 


„Albert 
„Albert 


s. Hill 
„Hill 


. Hill 


Instructor 


.Hill 


.Hill 


.Hill 


Hill 


„Smith 


.Denton 
Bibb 


„Smith 


Ruediger 


„Rogers 
„Denton 
„Rogers 
„Farnham 
„Mackall 
„McNeil 


Ambler 


.Ruediger 


„Denton 


Richmond 


McGuire 
Bibb 


McNeil 
McNeil 
Mackall 


Hill 


Mason 
Hill 


9.10 
10.10 
11.10 


1.10 


2.10 


3.10 


P 9.10 


4.10 


5.10 


10.10 
1.10 
1.45 
2.10 
$.10 


Course 


sotany 1A 
Botany 1B 
Botany 7, 8 
Chemistry 16A 
Chemistry 10 
Chemistry 41 
Chemistry 46 
Botany 1C 

Art 22 
Botany 1D 
Chemistry 45 
Chemistry 66 
Ethnology 51 
Botany 1E 
Chemistry 16B 
Architecture 3B 
Chemistry 10 
Chemistry 41 


Chemistry 46 


Architecture 1 
Economics 43, 44 
Geology 12 
Geology 1A 
Geology 20 
Geography 24 
Zoology 3 
Zoology 24 25 
Geology 2 
Mathematics 31, 32 
Architecture 2B 
Architecture 3B 


Architecture 6B 


Chemistry 29 
Architecture 4A. 
Home Economics 13 
Architecture 28 
Chemistry 1 
Chemistry 38 


Home Economics 2 


SCHEDULE oF CLASSEs 


Monday and Wednesday 


General Botany 
General Botany 
Evolution, Heredity 
Organic Chemistry 
Laboratory 

Laboratory 
Laboratory 

General Botany 
Ancient and Med, Art 
General Botany 
‘Advanced Organic Chemistry 
Adv. Inorganic Chemistry 
North American 

General Botany 

Organic Chemistry 
Elements of Architecture 
Laboratory 

Laboratory 


T aboratory 


Monday and Friday 
Architectural Drawing 
.lrusts, Labor Problems 
. Engineering Geology 
Mineralogy 

Economic Geology 
Mediterranean Lands 
Lecture 


Gen. Entomology Laboratory 


. General Geology 


Special Topics, Dif. Equations 


Elementary Antique 


.Elements 


Advanced Antique . 


Wednesday and Friday 


Home Economics 3, 4 Laboratory .. 


Laboratory 

Shades and Shadows 
Clothing Selec. and Const. 
Hist. of Sculp. and Painting 
Elem. Gen, Chemistry 


Biochemistry 


Laboratory 


Instructor 


Bowman 
Bowman 
„Griggs 
Mackall 
.„.... Mackall 
< Mackall 
Mackall 
„Griggs 
_Bibb 
.Griggs 
Mackall 
Gilchrist 
Michelson 
.... Bowman 
Mack all 
„Albert 
.. Mackall 
.... Mackall 
. Mackall 


„Albert 


I ern 


„Henderson 


.... Bassler 
„Bassler 


Resser 


Bartsch 


Knight 

Bassler 
Berry 
„Wiesz 
„Albert 
„Wiesz 


„Mason 


Albert 


Bibb 
„Mason 


„Roe 


wa — —— dae 
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10.10 
5.10 


1.45 


5.10 


10.10 
1.10 


2.10 
3.10 


5.10 


6.10 


3.10 


5.10 


Zoology 2 


Botany 1 
Botany 28 
Architecture 31 


Course 


Home Econ. 21 


Architecture 8 


Chemistry 


Physics 10. 


38 


\ 


Physics 10B 


A rchitecture 
Architecture 


Architectur 


Architecture 30 
Architecture 34 


Architecture 42A 
Architecture 42B 


Home Economics 3, 4 


e 


Chemistry 1.. 


Chemistry 2 


Home Economics 1 


Home Economics 13..... 


Botany 1 
Botany 4...... 
Chemistry 2 


Home Economics 2.. 
Architecture 10.... 
Chemistry 29 


Chemistry 1 


Chemistry 2 


0 


2А | 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Wednesday and Friday 


7? 


‚ #5 


Household Manag’t; Teaching 
History of Architecture 


Laboratory 


Thursday and Saturday 
Physics Problems 


Physics Problems 


Monday and Thursday 

;lementary Antique 
Advanced Antique 

..2Mech. Equip. of Building 


Wednesday and Thursday 
Life 


Class i 
Advanced Life Class 


Tuesday and Wednesday 
Ofhce 
Othce Practice 


Practice 


Monday 
Experimental Cookery 


„Laboratory 


.Laboratory 


„Food Economics 


Clothing Selec. and Const.. 


Laboratory тч. 
Field Botany Laboratory 


Quantitative Analysis 


Food Economics 
Principles of Composition 


„Analytical Organic Chemistry... 
Vertebrates 


„Laboratory ... 


Tuesday 


Laboratory 


....... 


Fungi . 


Historic Ornament 


In 


Denton 
Bibb 


‚Кое 


Cheney 


Cheney 


.. Wiesz 


, Wiesz 


Harris 


Baker 


Baker 


Crandall 
.Crandall 


Denton 


Mason 


„McNeil 


Denton 
Denton 


Griggs 
„Van Evera 


Denton 


„Crandall 


Mason 


Bartsch 
„Laboratory ..... CLO 
„McNeil 


Mason 


26 ар Bowman 


Bibb 


Ir ucl 


6.10 
7.30 


9.10 


3.10 
5.10 


6.10 


7.00 
7.30 


9.10 


11.10 


5.10 
6.10 


Course 
Architecture 45... 
Botany 23, 24 
Architecture 46 
Psychology $0 


Architecture 12A 
Architecture 15A 
Botany 1 


Geography 7............... 
Zoology 1 
Geography $.. 
Zoology 24, 25 
Philosophy 51 
Architecture 12B 
Architecture 15A 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Tuesday Instruct 
..Professional Relations.................. Harris 
..Plant Anatomy, Cytology............ Bowman 

Arch. Humanities......................... Crandall 
AREE ЕЛ ы US. Moss 

Wednesday 

Pencil & Pen & Ink Rend...........Wiesz 


Adv. Pencil & Pen & Ink Rend... Wiesz 
Laboratory 


.Physical Geography...................... Resser 
.Lecture a 27Р a Bartsch 
„North America ава 0886г 


General Entomology.....................Knight 


.beminar........ wee.“ MICH ardson 


Pencil & Pen & Ink Rend............. Wiesz 


Adv, Pencil & Pen & Ink Rend... Wiesz 


Architecture 33B..........Water Color............... PRE SERS Baker 

WAS. W. W Wie. u s Ragatz 
Thursday 

Architecture 33A......... Water Color................................... Baker 

Botany 1........ MUR о AK 

Latin 22.........................Advanced Latin Composition......Smith 

Psychology 54.............. ¿Test Construction......................... Moss 
Friday 

oa ME MN ИР General, Physics... orn Cheney 

2o, 5 с: EAS от. AF EBES COR OE E И 

Chemistry 49................. History of Chemistry....................Mackall 

СМО ЗЫ u. Z S >... د‎ ai 

Botany 1............. MENAR ВОГ ОТУ ا‎ ESE ae 

Zoology + VS Xu Bartsch 
Saturday 

Education 27, 28............ Administration, Supervision........ Powers 

Education 31 A & B.....Exceptional Child, Tests, etc... LaSalle 

Education 42, 43........... Same as Psychology 42, 43............ Middleton 


Psychology 42, 43......... 
Physics 57 


Applied and Edu. Psychol...........Middleton 


SENET EN Statistical Mech. & Kin. Theory..Van Orstrand 


Physics 1B.....................General 2. МАНН Ыр „Cheney 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION PROVIDED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

The courses of instruction are divided into three sections. First 
section courses are numbered 1-19, second section courses, 20-49, and 
third section courses, 50 up. Year-courses that have their credits 
stated by the semester may be entered in February by students with 
the proper preparation. Year-courses that have their credits stated 
by the year may usually not be entered in February. 

First section courses are planned for lower classmen and may not 
be taken for credit by graduate students. Second section courses are 
planned for upper classmen. They may be credited toward higher 
degrees only after registration in them has been approved 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies 


by the 
and after the completion of 
additional work in them has been certified by the instructor in charge. 
Third section courses are planned for graduate students. [hey are 
open to upper classmen only with the approval of the instructor and 
of the Dean of the college concerned. 

The units of credit in semester hours are stated under each course. 


A semester hour of credit consists of the completion of one hour of 
class work per week for one semester, 


Courses that are applied for by less than three 


students may be 
withdrawn. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates, 
20. Analytical and Applied Mechanics.—(1) 
position, resolution and equilibrium 
moment of inertia. (2) Kinematics 
linear, curvilinear and rotary motion: 
and energy; friction: impact. First 
credits, Prerequisites: Math, 18 or 19; 


Statics: including com- 
of forces; center of gravity; 
and kinetics: including recti- 
dynamics of machinery; work 
semester. Four semester-hour 
Physics 1 or 3, 

21. Hydraulics.—The theoretical principles of hydraulics: includ- 
ing hydrostatics, flow through orifices, over weirs, through pipes and 
pressure of water. Four semester- 
hour credits. Prerequisites: Physics 1 and Math, 18 
Professor RANDOLPH. 


in open channels, and the dynamic 
ог 19. Assistant 


22. Mechanics of Materials and The 
ultimate strength and deformation: 
beams; shear, riveted joints, 


ory of Elasticity —Blastic and 
simple, cantilever and continuous 
torsion, columns, resilience, combined 
stress, curved beams and hooks: theories of elastic limit and failure. 
Four semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: Ap. Math. 20. 

23. Statics and Mechanics of Materials.—Intended 


primarily for 
Architects. Graphic statics, composition, 


resolution and equilibrium 


М) 


Courses OF INSTRUCTION 81 


of forces: center of gravity; moment of inertia; beams and columns; 


design of trusses. Two lectures and one drawing period a week. Six 


semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: Math. 15; Physics 3. 


ARCHITECTURE 
l. Architectural Drawing.—Correct 


use of drafting instruments; 
mechanical and freehand lette 


ring, and mechanical drawing with pen 
and pencil of architectural subjects. Practical problems in stone 


jointing, wall sections, stone finishes and finishing tools. Theory and 
application of mechanical { 


perspective. Section A—Monday and Fri- 
day, 9:10 a. m. to 12:10 р. m.; Section B—Tuesday and Thursday, 
7:30 to 10:30 p. ш. 


[wo semester-hour credits. First semester. Mr. 
ALBERT. 


2. Elementary 4ntique.—A beginner's course 


in freehand drawing. 
Individual instruction is g 


iven from the antique in the elements of 
charcoal drawing, sketching and anatomy. No preparatory qualifica- 
tion is required, 


Students showing the required proficiency at the 
end of the 


first semester are eligible to enroll in Architecture 6. Sec- 
tion A—Monday and Thursday, 1:45 to 4:45 p. m.: Section B—Monday 
and Friday, 7:30 to 10:30 


P. m. Four semester-hour credits. Mr. 
Үү 1832, 


3. Elements of Architecture.—A drafting room course for the study 
of the architectural elements including: the treatment of wall surfaces, 
mouldings, balustrades, 


arcades, doors, windows and the five classical 
orders with 


their proper intercolumniation and superposition, One, 
three, five and seven motive facades drawn to small scale in block 


form, The running of water color washes and practice in rendering 


simple architectural subjects. Section A—Tuesday and Thursday, 
9:10 a. m. to 12:10 p. m.; Section B—Monday and Wednesday, 7:30 
to 10:30 p. m. Two semester-hour credits. First semester, Mr. 
ALBERT, 


4. Shades and Shadows.—Principles of descriptive geometry meth- 
ods of casting the conventional shades and shadows used in architec- 
tural design, Prerequisite: Mechanical Drawing 8. Section A— 
Wednesday and Friday, 1:45 to 4:45 p. m.: Section B—Tuesday and 
Thursday, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. 


semester. Mr. ALBERT. 


Two semester-hour credits. Second 


5. Elementary Design.—A drafting room course given by means of 
individual instruction and personal criticism at the drafting board. 
Rendered problems involving the treatment and use of the classical 
orders and the simpler architectural forms are prepared by the 
student. These problems are developed from the preliminary sketch 
or esquisse prepared without assistance by the student in the first nine 


hours after the program has been issued. This course serves to ao 
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quaint the student with the procedure in studying the architectural 
problem, with the general application of the principles of composition 
and with the methods of rendering architectural projets. Major prob- 
lems or analytiques of from two to six weeks’ duration and minor 
problems or esquisse-esquisses of nine hours’ duration. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 3 and 4, or may be taken concurrently with Architecture 
4. Four three-hour periods a week. Four semester-hour credits. 
Second semester. Mr. ALBERT. 

6. Advanced Antique.—Preparatory for entrance into the life class. 
Instruction is given from the antique in advanced problems of light 
and shade, sketching and anatomy. A successful completion of the 
course in Architecture 2 or the attainment of the same proficiency in 
drawing at any other school is the requirement to enter this class. 
Any student showing the required proficiency at the end of the first 
semester is eligible to enroll in Architecture 30. Prerequisite: Archi- 
tecture 2. Section A—Monday and Thursday, 1:45 to 4:45 p. m.; Sec- 
tion B—Monday and Friday, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. Four semester-hour 
credits. Mr. WiESszZ. 

7. Architectural Design—A drafting room course for the study 
and presentation of the plans, elevations and sections of small build- 
ings as developed from the esquisse prepared by the student in the 
first nine hours after the stated program has been issued. Personal 
criticisms are given by the design staff and special attention is given 
to the correlation of the plans, elevations and sections of buildings 
as well as the relation of the various elements in each to one another. 
The choice and application of architectural decoration is stressed 


and the principles of planning are applied with a study of the poche, 


mosaics, entourage and other embellishments used in academic presen- 


tations. Major problems or projets of from two to six weeks’ dura- 


tion and minor problems or esquisse-esquisses of nine hours' duration. 


Prerequisite: Architecture 5. Four three-hour periods a week, Four 


semester-hour credits. First semester. Mr. ALBERT. 
8. History of Architecture.—The development of the art in ancient 
Egypt, in Greece and Rome and through the Medieval period. 


Wednesday and Friday at 6:10 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. 


Professor Biss. 
9. Architectural Design,—Continuation of Architecture 7. Pre- 
requisite: Architecture 7. Four three-hour periods a week. Four 


semester-hour credits. Second semester. Mr. ALBERT. 


10. Principles of Composition—A study of composition for archi- 


tectural design including a discussion of taste, beauty, appreciation, 


refinement; expression by mass, proportion and line. The typical 


motives of buildings including the treatment of walls, lintels, arches, 


columns, piers, vaults, and fenestration with exercises in actual com- 


position. A study of plan 


composition including the different types 
of plans, 


plan presentation and indication, poche, mosaics, entourage 
and the analysis of the program with exercises in plan composition. 
Prerequisite: Architecture 12 or must be 
Architecture 12. Monday at 6:10 p. m. 
Professor CRANDALL, 


taken concurrently with 


Two semester-hour credits. 


12. Pencil and Pen and Ink Rendering.—Sketching and rendering in 


pencil and pen and ink from selected photographs of noted architec- 
tural subjects and lan Iscapes. The purpose of this course is to develop 
the student's ability to convey his ideas in these mediums. Prerequi- 
taken concurrently with Architecture 2. 
Section A—Wednesday, 9:10 а, m. to 12:10 p. m. ; Section B—Wednes- 
day, 7:30 to 10:30 р. m. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. Wiesz. 

15. Advanced Pencil and Pen and Ink Rendering—A continuation 
of Architecture 12. Prerequisite: Architecture 12. Section A—Wednes- 
day, 9:10 a. m. to 12:10 p. m.; Section B—W ednesday, 7:30 to 10:30 
р. m. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. Wresz. 


site: Architecture 2 or must be 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. History of Architecture-—A study of the Architecture of the 
Renaissance in its relation to Ancient and Modern Architecture. Pre- 
requisite: Architecture 8. Tuesday and Thursday at 6:10 p. т. Four 
semester-hour credits. Professor Binh. 


21. Building Construction.—Methods of construction: wood frame, 


steel frame, concrete frame and masonry. Building Materials: A 
study of their properties and their use in Architectural construction. 
Specifications: Construction considered with reference to the practical 
requirements of the various trades, and with reference to carrying 
out the full intent of the designer, Details of construction: A study 
of three-quarter inch scale and full size drawings of actual buildings 


showing the practical application of such drawings. Superintendence: 


Occasional visits to buildings actually under construction. Building 


codes and zoning regulations: A study of the use of such codes and 
regulations and their effect upon building construction, safety require- 
ments and requirements for light and ventilation. Prerequisite: Ar- 
chitecture $ or equivalent. Freshmen will not be admitted to this 
course, Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 p. m. Six semester- 
hour credits. Mr. Fourcny. 

22. Mechanical Equipment of Buildings.—Lectures on the funda- 
mental problems involved in the mechanical equipment of buildings. 
Water: Contamination of sources, storage and distributing systems. 
Sanitation: City and suburban disposal of sewage, sewage farms, 
septic tank, filter bed, and sub-soil treatment of sewage. Plumbing: 


Installation of modern plumbing systems. Heating: Determination of 
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heat losses; steam, hot water, furnace and plenum systems, Ventilation: 
Quantity of air required and apparatus used for ventilating schools, 
churches, auditoriums, Elevators, lifts and dumbwaiters: Electrical, 
hydraulic and hand-power installations. Refrigerating systems: Char- 
acter of apparatus and layout of piping; refrigerating coils, and drain- 
age of refrigerating boxes. Inspection trips covering typical installa- 
tions of building equipment. Prerequisite: Architecture 21 (or may be 
taken concurrently with Architecture 21). Monday and Thursday at 
5:10 p.m. Four semester-hour credits. Professor Harris. 

25. Architectural Design.—A drafting room course in which archi- 
tectural problems are solved in a nine-hour esquisse and the final 
drawings developed in strict conformity with it. Rendered problems 
in the design of plans, elevations and sections of buildings of a more 
formal and extended nature are prepared with the personal criticism 
of the design staff. Informal discussions and conferences with the 
purpose of analyzing and studying existing examples similar to the 
current problem are held. The presentation of an archaeology prob- 
lem may be required of the student in this course. Major problems 
of from two to six weeks' duration and minor problems of from nine 
to twelve hours’ duration. Prerequisite: Architecture 9, Six three- 
hour periods a week. Six semester-hour credits. “First semester. 


Professor CRANDALL. 


26. Architectural Design,—4A continuation of Architecture 25 and 
similar in nature but extended to include the study of simple group 
planning. Major problems of from two to five weeks' duration and 
minor problems of from nine to twelve hours' duration, Prerequisite: 
Architecture 25. Six three-hour periods a week. Six semester-hour 
credits. *Second semester. Professor CRANDALL, 

27. Architectural Design.—An intensive and progressive study of 
the design and rendered presentation of the plans, elevations and sec- 
tions of the large and important types of public and semi-public 
buildings and groups of buildings. The treatment of extensive en- 
tourage in plan, elevation and section is given especial study. Major 
problems of from two to five weeks’ duration and minor problems of 
from nine to twelve hours' duration. Prerequisite: Architecture 26. 
Eight three-hour periods. Eight semester-hour credits. *First semes- 
ter. Professor CRANDALL. 

28. History of Sculpture and Painting.—An advanced course offer- 
ing a comparative study of the development of art as the expression 
of civilization; an outline of the lives of great artists and a critical 
analysis of their achievements. Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 p. m. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor Binn. 

30. Life Class.—Drawing from the nude model and anatomical 
study. Wednesday and Thursday, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. Prerequisite: 


Courses oF INSTRUCTION 


Architecture 6. Four semester-hour credits. 


Assistant Professor 
BAKER. 


31. Historii Ornament.—Lectures on the 


periods and styles of 
Ancient, Medieval, Oriental, 


Renaissance and Modern ornament with 


drawings in line and water color from examples selected as typical. 
his course serves to acquaint the student more intimately with archi- 
tectural ornament. Prerequisite: Architecture 20. Tuesday at 5:10 


р. m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor Вївв. 
33. Water Color.—Drawing and painting in water color from 


still life and outdoor sketching. Prerequisite: Architecture 6. Sec- 
tion A—Thurs lay, 1:45 to 4:45 p. m.; Section B— Wednesday, 7 :30 to 
10:30 p. m. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor BAKER, 

34. Advanced Life Class,—Drawing from the nude in preparation 


for painting, anatomical study and composition for mural decoration. 
Wednesday and Thursday, 7:3 


Gay, /:3U to 10:30 p. m. Prerequisite: Archi- 


tecture 30. Four semester-hour credits. 


Assistant Professor BAKER. 


42. Office Practice —Exercises in the drafting room to illustrate the 


aration of working drawings, de- 
making of architectural models. Plans 
of executed work will be examined and 
Architecture 21. 


Principles which govern the prep 
tails, specifications, and the 


discussed. Prerequisite: 
Section A—Tuesday and Wednesday, 1:45 to 4:45 
p. m.; Section B— Tuesday and Wednesday, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. 
semester-hour credits, Professor CRANDALL. 


45. Py ofessional Relations.—Lectures on 
of Architecture. 


Four 


the ethics of the profession 
Relations of the architect to the owner and con- 
Contracts, legal documents. Preliminary estimates for build- 
ings, legal responsibility of the architect for estimates. Land values 
and their relation to cost of proposed building. I 
vestment operation and 


tractor. 


?готобоп and in- 
revenue. Regular lectures supplemented by 
talks by experts. Prerequisite: Economics 1. 
Two semester-hour credits. Professor Harris. 

46, 


Tuesday at 5:10 p. m. 


Architectural Hu manities —Lectures 


by speakers of distinction 
in different fields not Strictly arc! 


uitectural, but so related to archi- 
teeture as to be of value to students about to assume their professional 
responsibilities. Articles in current architectural periodicals and spe- 
cial subjects will be assigned for investigation and each student will 
be required to report to the class and lead the discussion on his as- 
signed work as a part of this course. Prerequisite: Architecture 25. 
Tuesday at 6:10 P. m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor CRAN- 
DALL, 

47. Architectural Design —A continuation of Architecture 27 for the 
first half of the semester. For the last half of this course, the student 
may choose any type of large building or group of buildings he desires 


and after receiving the consent of the design staff, write his own pro- 
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gram and prepare complete presented drawings in the same manner 
as would be done in the modern architect's office. Materials must be 
investigated and chosen for use throughout the building, all mechanical 
equipment determined upon and proper spaces left for installation, 
the type of construction determined, etc. The student will then be 
given a limited time to explain his projet to the jury and be ready to 
defend and justify every phase of the design. Prerequisite: Archi- 
an 


tecture 27 and all pertinent work through the Junior year. Eight 


semester-hour credits. Eight three-hour periods a week. *Second 
semester. Professor CRANDALL. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50. Graduate Design.—Hours' and credits to be arranged. Profes- 
sor CRANDALL. 


51. Advanced Construction.—Hours and credits to be arranged, Mr, 
FOURCHY, 


52. Seminar in History of Architecture-—Hours and credits to be 
arranged. Professor Вівв. 


53. Advanced Painting and Composition.—Hours and credits to be 
arranged. Assistant Professor BAKER. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
ART 
Second Section. For Graduates and Undergraduates. 


22. Ancient and Mediaeval Art.—Lectures, assigned readings, writ- 
ten reports. Monday and Wednesday at 3:10 p. m Four semester- 
hour credits. Professor Bins. 


23. Renaissance and Modern Art. —Lectures, assigned readings and 


written reports. Tuesday and Thursday at 4:10 p. m. Four semester- 
hour credits. Professor Bins. 


25. Oriental Art.—A careful study of art motives with attention to 


literary impulses and history of China, Japan, India and Persia, An 
investigation of monuments and temples remaining today, with ex- 
amples of the graphic and plastic arts of those countries. 


Illustrated 
lectures, gallery visits, and assigned readings, with 


special attention 
to some problem of research. Collections of the Freer Gallery and 


individual connoisseurs will be employed, with occasional visits to 


— 


° For part-time students, the w. rk in Architecture 25, 20, 27, and 47 will be 
divided up between the first and second semesters and will therefore extend throughout 
the year, Credit will be given only for the entire course: therefore part-time studenta 
must register the first semester. Many of the problems issued by the Beaux Arta 
Institute of Design in New York City will be included in the work of the design courses 
and although these problema may be sent to the New York judgments, academic credit 
will be determined by the University judgment. 
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museums of other cities. Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 
p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Dr. BRIGHAM. 
Note:—See Architecture 8, 20 and 28. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Second Section, For Graduates and Undergraduates. 

Archaeology.—An introductory study of European prehistory will be 
followed by a general course in Greek and Roman Archaeology. A 
part of the second semester will be given to a selected field in American 
Archaeology. Lectures illustrated with numerous lantern slides. photo- 
graphs and collections. Assigned readings, written reports. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 р. т. Six semester-hour credits. Mrs. 
MITCHELL CARROLL, 

(Use is made of the illustrative material in the National Museum, 
the Library of Congress and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Students 
are invited to the open meetings of the Art and Archaeology League, 
and the Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. ) 

ASTRONOMY 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


l. Popular Astronomy.—A course in elementary descriptive astron- 
omy, designed to give facts of general interest without the use of 
higher mathematics, Recitations, lectures and papers on special topics 
assigned to each student. Tuesday and Thursday, 11:10 a. m. Four 
semester-hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 


ASTROPHYSICS 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 

54. A lecture course on the astrophysical instruments employed in 
modern research. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. Fow te. 

55. Some applications of Astrophysics, Geophysics, Chemical Physics 
and Colloidal Physics to Meteorology. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. 
FowLE. 

56. Some interrelations between Astrophysics, Geophysics, Atomic 
Physics and Colloidal Physics. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. FowLE. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND CLINICAL MICROSCOPY 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. Bacteriology.—General bacteriology; bacteriological technic; 
Preparation of culture media; methods of sterilization and disinfec- 
tion; routine study of about ten non-pathogenic bacteria; cultural: 
microscopical and serological study of about forty pathogenic organ- 
isms. Students are also taught the preparation of vaccines, aggluti- 


nating, hemolytic and other immune sera, commonly employed in 
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diagnosis, including the Wassermann Reaction. Moulds, yeast, spoil- 
age of food and contamination of water are also considered, together 
with methods for qualitative and quantitative estimation. This course 
consists of forty-eight lectures and quizzes, and ninety-six hours in 
the laboratory. Special tuition fee, $60.00. Dr. HUNTER, 

22. Clinical Microscopy and Parasitology.—A course covering the 
technic for counting red and white blood cells, various methods of 
hemoglobin estimation, differential counting of white blood cells; study 
and recognition of malarial parasites and other blood parasites, and 
a consideration of the latest procedures in Hematology; microscopic 
examination of sputum, spinal fluid, exudates, etc. Microscopic study 
of the sediments of normal and pathologic urines, stomach contents, 
feces, including a systematic study of animal parasites and life his- 
tories, which are of interest from a medical standpoint, beginning 
with the protozoa and passing through the helminths and arthropods. 
The venomous animals and their venoms are also studied and the prob- 
lems of immunity in this group are discussed. The significance and 
value of these findings as applied to pathology and diagnosis are con- 
sidered. Hours, seventy-two; didactic, twenty-four; laboratory, forty- 
eight. Special tuition fee, $36.00. Dr. HUNTER. 

23. Pathology and Pathologic Technic.—This course includes a 
resume of normal Histology and Embryology so correlated as to show 
the structural units of the human and animal body morphologically 
and developmentally and their relationship to each other in the con- 
struction of tissues and organs to constitute a proper basis for the 
study of Pathology. This is followed by a study of General Path- 
ology, covering inflammation, repair, degenerations, the effect of plant 
and animal parasites on the body, the effects of physical and chemical 
agents and the formation of new growths. Special pathology of the 
organs and of the specific diseases is also considered. The laboratory 
work consists of a study of the various methods of preservation, 
fixation, cutting, staining, mounting and preparation of pathologic 
tissues, including the paraffin, celloidin and freezing procedures, and 
microscopic examinations. The microscopic study is supplemented by 
material from the operating room, post-mortem and museum speci- 
mens, thus affording a knowledge of both gross and microscopic path- 
ology. Hours, seventy-two; didactic, twenty-four; laboratory, forty- 


eight. Special tuition fee, $36.00. Dr. HUNTER, 


BOTANY 
First Section. For Undergraduates. 


A student intending to major in Botany is advised to take Course 


4 along with Course 1 the first year, follow with 20 or 23 and 24 the 
second year and with 21 the junior year. If he looks forward to a 


professional career in Botany, he should take work in Botany during 
one or more of his summer vacations, acquire a reading knowledge of 
French and Gi rman and choose among his electives, Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy, Physics and Zoology. 

l. General Botany.—This course aims to present in orderly fashion 
such a knowledge of the vegetable kingdom as everyone needs to under- 
stand plants, their mode of life and their bearing on human affairs. 
7 ka. š study of the structure and functions of the flowering 
plant as a working mechanism, followed by а rapid survey of the 
Principal groups of plants, with practice in determining the common 
native flowers. Text: Holman & Robbins’ Textbook of General Botany. 
The year. Six semester-hour credits. Section A—Monday and 
Wednesday, 9:10 a. m. Mr. BowMAN; Section B—Monday and 
Wednesday, 10:10 a. m. Mr. BowMAN; Section C—Monday and 
Wednesday, 2:10 р. m, Professor Griccs; Section D—Monday and 
Wednesday, 3:10 p. m. Professor Griccs: Section E—Monday, 
Wednesday, 6:10 р. m, Mr, Bowman. Laboratory: Monday, 3:10- 
5:00 p. m.: 


luesday, 3:10-5:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 3:10-5:00 P. m., 
thursday, 3:10-5:00 p. m.; Friday, 3:10-5:00 p. m., 6:10-8:00 p. m. 

4. Field Botany.—First-hand study of the local flora, designed to 
tamiliarize the student with the native plants and with methods of 
field study, including the identification of plants, An excursion Satur- 
day afternoon is followed by a laboratory period Monday, 3:10-5:00 
P. m. Second semester. Two semester-hour credits. Professor Griccs 
and Mr, BowMAN. 

7. Evolution.—A semi-popular account of the evidences of organic 
evolution. No prerequisite. Monday and Wednesday at 11:10 a. m. 


Two semester-hour credits. Professor GRiGGS. 


8. Heredity.—A semi-popular account of the facts of here lity. The 
first part of the course deals with the elementary facts of reproduction 
and the mechanism of heredity, and Mendel's Law. This is followed 
by heredity in man with its application to eugenics and problems of 
Population. It is desirable when practicable that this course be pre- 
ceded by Course 7, in the first semester, but there is no prerequisite. 
Monday and Wednesday at 11:10 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. 
Professor GRIGGS. 


Second Section. For Graduates and Advanced Undergraduates. 


20. Flowering Plants.—A survey of selected groups of angiosperms 
chosen to give the student an understanding of the evolution and natu- 
ral relationships of the class together with practice in identifying 
unknown plants, Prerequisite: Botany 1. Conferences on Friday at 


4:10 or at 6:10; four hours’ laboratory per week on Monday, Wednesday 
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| and Friday afternoons. Hours to be arranged. The year, Six semes- 

| ter-hour credits, Professor GRIGGS. 

| | 21. Evolution.—Assigned readings, lectures and discussion of evo- 

| | lution, genetics, eugenics and other fundamental problems of biology. 
| 

| | 


Text: Newman: Readings in Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics, Pre- 


requisite: One year’s work in College Botany, Ethnology, Geology or 
| | Zoology. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p.m. The year. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor GRIGGS. 


23. Plant Anatomy.—This course 


will include both a microscopical 


flowering plants and 


study of the structure of | the technic of preparing 


| | material for study. Each student will make a set of slides for himself, 
Prerequisite: Botany 1. Tues lay, 5:10-6:00 p. m. 


Four hours’ labora- 
I 

| tory work. Time to be arranged. 

i 

I 


First semester. Three semester- 
hour credits. Mr. BOWMAN, 
24. Cytology.—Cell contents, mitosis, fertilization and the reduction 


division will be studied. Each student will prepare and stain his 


Prerequisite: Botany 1. Same hours as for 


semester-hour credits. Second 


own material in class. 
| Botany 23. Three semester. Mr. 
| BOWMAN, 
| 26. Mosses—Advanced field 
| equivalent. Excursion on 


from 3 to 5 p. m. 


course. Ргеге‹ visite: Botany 4 or 
l J 


Saturday afternoon, laboratory on Tuesday 


Two semester-hour credits. Mr, Bowman. (Alter- 
nating with Course 28. Not given in 1927-28.) 

28. Fungi.—Alternating with Course 26. Given in 1927-28. Pre- 
Excursion on Satur lay afternoon, Laboratory on 
Tuesday from 3 to $ p.m. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. Bowman. 

30. Field Problems.—Competent students may take up 
problem. Hours and с; 


| requisite: Botany 4, 
| 


some special 
‘edits to be arranged, Professor GRIGGS, 


Third Section. 


Primarily for Graduates. 


| 50. Research—Open to qualified workers in special fields. Hours 
| and credits to be arranged. Professor Griccs and Mr. Bowman. 
| CHEMISTRY 
A major in Chemistry for the degree of Bachelor of Arts consists 
of the following Courses: Chemistry 3 or 4, 10, 16 and 20, The 
student should acquire a rea ling knowledge of French and German. 
j and elect Mathematics and Physics, 
Credit is not given for Опе semester's work in courses which con- 
tinue throughout the year, 


First Se tiom. 


Primarily f 
l. Elementary General Chemist; 
students who do not 


or Undergraduates. 


у.—А non professional course for 
intend to continue the study 
none. Lectures: Wednesday 


of Chemistry. Pre. 


requisite: 


and Friday at $:10 p. m. 
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Laboratory: Monday, 1:10-4:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 p.m. Six semester- 
hour credits, Dr. Mason, Mr. May and Assistants. 


2. General Chemistry.—A course for students who io not plan to 
continue the stu ly of Chemistry. Prerequisite: High School Chemistry, 
Lectures: Section A- luesday and Thursday at 11:10 a. m.: Section 
B—Tuesday and Thursday at 6:10 p. m. Laboratory: Monday, 1:10- 
4:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
McNziL, Dr. Mason and Assistants. 


3. General Chemistry,.—A professional course for engineering stu- 
dents and those majoring in Chemistry. Prerequisite: none. Lectures: 
Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 11:10 a. m.; Section 
B—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 6:10 p.m. Laboratory: Tues- 
day and Thursday, 1:10-4:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 p.m. Ten semester- 
hour credits. Professor McNziL, Dr. Mason, Mr. May and Assistants. 

4. General Chemistry.—A professional course for engineering and 
Premedical students and those majoring in Chemistry. Prerequisite: 
High School Chemistry. Lectures: Section A—Tuesday and Thurs- 
day at 11:10 a. m.; Section B—Tuesday and Thursday at 6:10 p. m. 
Laboratory: Tuesday and Thursday, 1:10-4.00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 


P. m. Eight semester-hour credits, Professor McNziL, Dr. Mason 
and Assistants. 


10. Theoretical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis —The lectures 
consist of an elementary presentation of Physical Chemistry, and the 
foundations of Analytical Chemistry. The laboratory work of the 
first semester is devoted to physico-chemical measurements, and that 
of the second semester to Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 3 or 4. Lectures: Tuesday and Thursday at 5:10 p. m. Labora- 
tory: Monday and Wednesday, 1:10-4:00 P. m, or 7:30-10:20 p. m. 


Eight semester-hour credits. Professor MACKALL, Mr. VAN EVERA 
and Assistant. 


16. Organic Chemistry.—A course on the Chemistry of the Com- 
pounds of Carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures: Section 
A—Monday and Wednesday at 11:10 a. m.; Section B—Monday and 
Wednesday at 6:10 p. m. Laboratory: Tuesday and Thursday, 1:10- 
4:00 p. m, or 7:30-10:20 p.m. Eight semester-hour credits. Professor 
MACKALL, Mr, VAN Evera, Mr. HANN and Assistants. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. Quantitative Analysis —The principles of Quantitative Analysis, 
with applications to gravimetric, volumetric, electrolytic and colori- 
metric determinations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 10. Lec- 
ture: Monday at 5:10 p. m. Laboratory: Monday, Wednesday and 
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Friday, 1:10-4:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 p. m. Eight semester-hour credits. 


| Mr. Van Evera, Dr. BERLINER and Assistants. 
| | 22. Microchemical Analysis—A course covering the qualitative 
I 

| 

| 

! 


I analysis of minute quantities of unknown substances, special attention 
| ] 


being given to crystal form as seen under the microscope. Prerequi 
[| site: Chemistry 3 or 4. Laboratory: Tuesday and Thursday, 2:10-5:00 
| P. m., or 7:30-10:20 p. m., either semester: or 

| 2:10-5:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 p. 
| hour credits. Professor HiLL. 


23. Chemical Microscopy.- -A 


Tuesday or Thursday 
m., throughout the year. Two semester- 
course on the use of the microscope 
chemical work. Prerequisite: Chem- 
l'uesday and I hursday, 2:10-5:00 p. m., or 
Four semester-hour credits, Professor HILL. 

| 24, Applied Mi roscopy.—The 


| | sories in connection with (a) 
| 


and microscopical methods in 
istry 3 or 4, Laboratory P^ 
7:30-10:20 p. m. 


use of the microscope and its acces- 


| technical products, (b) vegetable foods 
and drugs, (c) metallography, (d) petrographic methods, (e) special 


technique for premedical stu lents, or (f) cry stallography, as the stu- 
dent may elect. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4. Laboratory: Tues- 
day and Thursday, 2:10-5:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 p. m., either semester ; 
or Tuesday or Thursday, 2:10-5:00 p. m. 


‚ Or 7:30-10:20 p. m., through- 
| 5 * ¥ 

| | out the year; or l'uesday and Thurs lay, 2:10-5:00 P. m., or 7:30-10:20 
| P. m., throughout the year. Two or 

| ' 

| 


tour semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor HILL. 


I 

| 26. Colorimetric Analysis—A course in Quantitative Analysis by 
| colorimetric methods using the Bock-Benedict colorimeter, Prerequi- 
and 20. Tuesday or Thursday, 2:10-5:00 
4 either semester. One 
| 


site: Chemistry 3 or 4, 10 
P. m., or 7:30-10:20 p. m 


semester-hour credit. 
Professor HILL. 


29, Anal yti, al Organi Chemist) 
| pounds based on solubilities 
| carbon, hydrogen, 


y— lhe detection of organic com- 


and class reactions. 


The determination of 


nitrogen, phosphorus, sulfur 


| and the halogens in 
| organic substances. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, 16 and 20. Lec- 
| ture: Monday at 6:10 р. m. Laboratory: Wedne: lay and Friday, 
| 1:10-4:00 p. m., or Tuesday and Thursday, 

| 


7:30-10:20 p. m. Six 


semester-hour credits. Dr. Mason. 


30. Industrial Chemistry—A course dealing with the 
of chemicals, and with the 


manufacture 


application of Chemistry t 


O the arts and 
hemistry 3 or 4: and 1( 


industries, Prerequisite: ( 

B ! may be taken concurrently. 
day at 6:10 p. m. Six 
BRATTAIN, 


31. Chemical Engineering. —A 


» Which, however. 


Lectures: Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 


semester-hour credits. 


Assistant Professor 


"e: 


Course on the methods 
ation of chemical and 


employed in 


the industrial applic 


cluding the material 


engineering principles, in 
s used in the construction of 


apparatus needed in 
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large scale chemical work, the principal types of apparatus and 


machines, practice in the solution of problems connected with the com- 


mercial chemical processes. and design of chemical equipment. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 16. Lectures: Mon lay, Wednesday and 
Friday at 6:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
BRATTAIN, 


35. Physical Chemistry—A course 


reating the modern theories of 
Physical Chemistry, 


Special attention is given to the 


ionic theory, 
electro-chemistry, colloids, mass 


action and the phase rule. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 10. 


Lectures: Tuesday and Thursday at 
5:10 p. m. 


Four semester-hour credits. Professor MCNEIL. 

36. Physical Chemisiry.—A course 
ments and technique. 
should 


of physico-chemical measure- 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, 10; and 35, which 
be taken concurrently. Laboratory: Tuesday and 


l'hursday, 
2:10-5:00 p. m., or 


7:30-10:20 p. m. Four semester-hour cr« lits. Pro- 
tessor HILL, 


38, Biochemistry.—The first six weeks of 


the course are devoted to a 
Study 


of hydrogen ion concentration. indicators, 


methods of Quantita- 
tive Analysis, dialysis, 


osmosis, colloids and enzymes. This prelimi- 
nary training is followed by a course in Physiolo 
Sisting of a study of the chemical structure and the reactions of the 
carbohydrates, fats and 


the body, and of milk, urine and the secretions; digestion, absorption 


and assimilation of foods; metabolism: basic principles of nutrition. 


Lectures: Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 p. m. 


gical Chemistry con- 


proteins; the composition of the tissues of 


Laboratory: Wednes- 
day and Friday, 6:30-9:20 p. m. Eight semester-hour credits, Pro- 


fessor Ror. 


41. Inorganic Chemistry.—Advanced synthetic 


inorganic prepara- 
tions. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 10, Laboratory: Monday 


and Wednesday, 1:10-4:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 р. m. Four semester- 


hour credits. Professor MACKALL. 


45. Advanced Organic Chemistry.—A study of the more important 


reactions and chapters of Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
3 or 4, and 16. Lectures: Monday and Wednesday at 5:10 p. m. Four 


semester-hour credits. Professor MACKALL. 


46. Advanced Organic Chemistry.—Advanced synthetic organic 
preparations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 16. Laboratory: 
Monday and Wednesday, 1:10-4:00 p. m., or 7:30-10:20 p. m. Four 
semester-hour credits. Professor MACKALL. 


V7. Stereochemistry.—A course dealing with the arrangement of 


atoms in space from the theoretical standpoint. The student is taught 


" . , ° > +. " 
to form models by which to illustrate spacial relations. Prerequisite: 
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Chemistry 3 or 4, and 16. Lectures: Tuesday and Thursday at 6:10 


p.m. Four semester-hour credits. Professor HiLL. 


49. History of Chemistry.—The historical development of Chemistry 


tributed to its advancement. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, 10 and 
16. Lecture: Friday at 5:10 p. m. Two semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor MACKALL, 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


60. Thermodynamics.—An advanced course treating first, the gen- 
eral principles of Thermodynamics, and second, their applications to 
chemical investigations. Particular attention is given to those parts 
of the subject which are indispensable to students of Physical Chem- 
istry. Prerequisite: Physical Chemistry, Physics and Calculus. Lec- 
tures: Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 p. m. Six semester- 
hour credits. Mr. Apams, (Not given in 1927-28.) 

63. Catalysis,—A course on chemical kinetics, particularly as applied 
to gaseous reactions, and the theories, classification and industrial 
applications of heterogeneous catalysis. Prerequisite: Physical Chem- 
istry. Lectures: Tuesday and Thursday at 5:10 p. m. Four semester- 
hour credits. Dr. ALMQUIST and Dr. EMMITT. (Not given in 1927 -28.) 

66. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. —A lecture course including the 
history and development of chemical! laws. theories, hypotheses and 
concepts, and a systematic study of the properties of the chemical 
elements with special emphasis on the rarer elements. Monday and 
Wednesday at 5:10 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. Dr. GILCHRIST. 

67. Advanced Organic Chemistry —A study of special chapters of 


| with special reference to the work and lives of those who have con- 


| Organic Chemistry such as the sugars, the terpenes, the polypeptides, 
| the azo compounds and heterocyclic ring systems. luesday and Thurs- 
| day at 5:10 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. Dr. AMBLER. 

| 91. Research in Biochemisiry—Professor ROE. 


93. Research in Organic Chemistry.—Professor MACKALL. x 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 
(Local Section of the American Chemical Society) 
| Students of Chemistry are invited to attend the meetings of the 


Chemical Society of Washington. Twelve meetings are held each year 
in the Assembly Hall of the Cosmos Club. 


| CHEMICAL SOCIETY OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
Students of Chemistry are invited to join the Chemical Society of 


the George Washington University and to take part in its activities. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Monthly meetings are held, at which time prominent chemists address 


the Society on topics of general chemical interest, 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 

l. Elementary or Plane Surveying.—A course for civil engineering 
students. Lectures, recitations, held work, computations and drafting. 

Lectures and recitations include the theory, adjustment and use of 
surveying instruments: the principles and methods of surveying. 
Field work includes adjustment of instruments, measuring areas, level- 
ing, traverse work, etc. Computation and drafting include reduction 
of all field work and plotting results. Text-book, Vol. 1 of Surveying, 
by Breed and Hosmer. Two recitations per week and three hours 
per week for field and irafting work during the first semester. Pre- 
requisite: Math. 9 or 12. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
FRENCH, 

2. Railroad Engineering—This course includes recitations, field 
and drawing-room work. The recitations cover railroad curves and 
earth-work, methods of location and construction of railway lines. 
The field work consists of a preliminary and location survey; the lay- 
ing out of circular and transition curves, etc. The computations and 
Mapping consist of making an estimate of quantities and cost of a 
Piece of line, making maps, profiles and a mass diagram. Two lecture- 
recitations and one three-hour field or drawing: period a week through- 
out the year. Six semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: C. E. 1. Pro- 
fessor FRENCH. 

3. Highways and Pavements.—This course comprises the study of 
highway economics, location, construction and maintenance; the 
various methods of surfacing; the materials used and the standard 
tests of these materials, A study is also made of the methods of street 
paving, street grades, etc. Four semester-hour credits. Prerequisites: 
C. E. 1 and 4, or taken concurrently with C. E. 1 and 4. Associate 
Professor SCHUYLER. 

+ Materials of Construction—A course in the Study of the prop- 
erties and uses of gypsum, lime, brick, stone, cement, wood, iron, steel 
and some of the alloys. The text-book work is supplemented by the 
assignment of special topics which are prepared and presented to the 
class and by trips to testing laboratories and manufacturing plants. 
Two hours a week. Four semester-hour credits. Professor LAPHAM. 

5. Elementary Surveying—A course for mechanical and electrical 
engineering students, covering the use of the compass, transit, and 
level. Lectures and field exercises. Given in Summer School only. 
Two semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: Mathematics 9 or 12. Pro- 
fessor FRENCH. 
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9. City Planning.—Lectures and recitations covering the principles 


governing the planning of a modern city. It includes transportation 


systems, street layout, park and recreation facilities, public buildings, 
zoning for various purposes, etc. Two hours per week during the 
first semester. Two semester-hour credits. Captain Woop. (Not 


given in 1927-28.) 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. Higher Surveying.—Lectures, recitations, field work, and com- 
putation. This course includes the elements of geodesy, triangulation, 
topography (transit and stadia, plane-table and photographic meth- 
ods), hydrography, precise and trigonometric leveling, as well as 
descriptions and use of the instruments used for such work. Field 
work includes measurement of angles for triangulation, topography 
by transit and stadia and plane-table methods, including the neces- 
sary computations, Breed and Hosmer's Surveying, Vol, 2. Two 
recitations per week and three hours per week for field work during 
the second semester. Three semester-hour credits. Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 9 or 12 and C. E. 1. Professor FRENCH. 


Е 


21. Hydraulic Engineering.—4A study of stream flow, dams, hydraulic 
motors, and water power plants. Two recitations per week for one 
semester. Two semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: Applied Mathe- 
matics 21. Assistant Professor RANDOLPH. 

22. Structures—A course covering the determination of stresses in 
simple framed structures and their deflections by graphical and ana- 
lytical methods. The first term is principally devoted to graphic 
statics; the second to bridge trusses under uniform and wheel loads. 
Six semester-hour credits. (Mechanical Engineering students take 
only the first term. Three semester-hour credits.) Prerequisites: 
Physics 1 and Applied Mathematics 20 or taken concurrently with 
А. M. 20. Professor HITCHCOCK. 

23. Structures.—A course covering the determination of stresses in 
the more complicated framed structures such as arches, drawbridges, 
cantilever bridges and suspension bridges; also the design of timber 
and steel roof trusses and buildings; plate girder, riveted and pin- 
connected bridges; bridge piers and abutments. Ten semester-hour 
credits. Prerequisites: C. E. 22 and Applied Mathematics 20 and 22. 
Professor Нїтснсоск. 


24. Sanitary Engineering— Water supply: the collection, storage 
PI E 


and distribution of water; the design and construction of dams, reser- 
voirs and storage tanks; the design, construction and maintenance of 
water distributing systems; pumping machinery: quality of water; 


interpretation of water analyses; methods of water purification; the 
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relation of water supply to infectious diseases. Each student designs 
4 water supply system for a small town. 
Sewerage ; sewerage and drainage systems 


; methods of disposal of 
sewage and trade wastes; treatment 


of sewage; garbage and refuse 


disposal. Each student lesigns a sewer system for a small town. 


Uhree recitations and one design period. Eight semester hour credits. 


Chemistry 1 and Applied Mathemat 


Prerequis tes : matics 21. Professor 


LAPHAM. 


27. Reinforced Concrete C 


onstruction—The theory and design of 
reinforced concrete slabs, 


beams, columns, foundations and walls; esti- 
mating reinforced concrete work: 


structures of plain concrete and 
masonry; 


tests of cement and concrete. Two recitations and one de- 

sign period. Six semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: Applied Mathe- 

matics 22, Professor Нїтснсоск and Mr. OLEINIK. 
29. Practical Astronomy.—This course includes the 


elements of 
astronomy covering 


descriptions of the planes of reference, the various 
in astronomy with methods of changing from one 
use of the ephemeris and star catalogues, several methods 
for determining the latitude, time, longitude and azimuth. Each stu- 
dent is required to make observations to determine latitude, time, 
longitude and azimuth, and compute the same. Practical Astronomy 


by Hosmer. Two hours per week during 
semester-hour credits. 


kinds of time used 
to another, 


the second semester. Two 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 9 or 12. C. E. 1. 


e 


Professor FRENCH. 


Third Section. Pi imarily for Graduates. 


50. Reinforced Com. rete Struct 


ures—Hours and credits to be ar- 
ranged, 


Professor HiTCHCOCK. 
51. Advanced Steel Structures.—Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Professor HiTCHCOCK. 

$4. Sanitary Engineering.—Hours 
fessor LAPHAM. 


55, 


and credits to be arranged. Pro- 


Geodesy and Geodetic A stronomy.—Hours and credits to be ar- 
ranged. Professor FRENCH, 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Greek 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


A. Elementary Course.—For 


students who have not taken Greek 
before matriculating. 


It aims to cover as much as possible of the 
entrance requirement in Greek, with the exception of Homer. Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 10:10 


a. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor SMITH. 


PLRRSM 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


B. Homer: Iliad I-IF.—For students who have taken Course A and 
| desire to prepare themselves to enter Course I. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 9:10 a. m. Four semester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. ( Not 


given in 1927-28.) 


1. Herodotus (selections); Lysias (selected orations) ; Euripides 


am 


f | ( Alcestis) ; Greek prose composition. Mond ay, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 3:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SMiTH. 

2. Xenophon (Memorabilia) ; Thucydides (Book VII); Sophocles 
Antigone). Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 11:10 a. m. Six se- 
mester-hour credits, Professor SMITH. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


| | 20. Plato (selections, including the Apology and Crito); Aristo- 
| | phanes (Clouds or Frogs). Tuesday and Thursday, 2:10 p.m. Four 
| semester-hour credits, Professor SMITH. 

| 21. Demosthenes (selected orations); Lucian (selected dialogues) ; 


| Homer (selections). Tuesday and Thursday, 2:10 p. m. Four semes- 
| ter-hour credits. Professor SMITH. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

| | Latin 

| First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates, 


B. Cicero's Orations and Vergils Aeneid —For students who have 
| satished the admission requirements in elementary Latin but have not 
| done the work specified under the advanced requirements. It will 
include a thorough study of several of the Orations and of selected 
parts of the Aeneid, supplemented by private reading and some prac- 
tice in the writing of Latin. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 11:10 
| а. т. Six semester-hour credits. Cannot be counted toward the 
| twenty-four hour requirement for a major in Classics. Professor 
| ' SMITH. 
| l. Livy (Book I or XXI); Cicero (De Senectute) 
| and Epodes); Latin prose composition. Open to students who have 
| 
| 


: Horace (Odes 


satisfied the admission requirements in elementary and advanced 
Latin, or have satisfactorily completed Course B. Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 2:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
SMITH. 


2. Cicero and Pliny (selected Letters); Horace (Satires and Epis- 
tles); Martial (selections). Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 4:10 


p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


>. ARD ia. 


20. Tacitus (selections): Terence (Phormio): Plautus (Captivi). 


| Tuesday and Thursday, 10:10 a. m. Four semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor SMITH. (Not given in 1927-28). 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


21. Quintilian, Book X, and Horace, Ars Poetica ; 


and Propertius. Tuesday and Thursday, 10:10 a. m. 


Four semester- 
Professor SMITH. 


hour credits. 

22. Advanced Latin Composition and Reading at Sight.—Practice 
style. Thursday, 3:10 p. m. 
Professor SMITH. 


In Latin expression and 


Two semester- 
hour credits. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 
The work 


in this section is designed to afford discipline in the 
methods 


of philological] criticism, with special reference to the in- 
terpretation of classical authors, and will include 
Original research 
the 


opportunities for 
on the part of competent students. In order to make 
work as helpful as possible 


tor those who expect to become teach- 
ers, the center 


of study each year will ! 


xe one of the authors usually 
taught in the secon lary 


schools. With the approval of the 
Properly qualified seniors may 
authors selected ar 


instructor, 


be admitted to these courses. The 
e as follows: 


50. Vergil, and Roman Epic Poetry.—T wo hours. Six semester- 
hour credits. Professor $мїтн. (Not given in 1927-28.) 
51. Caesar and the Roman Historians.—Two hours. Six semester- 


hour credits. Professor SMITH. (Not given in 1927-28.) 
52. Cicero, and Roman Oratory.—Two 


hours. Six semester-hour 
credits. 


Professor SMITH. 


Classical Literature 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 
21. 
This ‘ 


diffe 


General Survey of Classical Greek Literature (in English) — 
ourse is designed to give an outline of the development of the 
rent departments of literature in 
readings, in translation, 
marily intended 


does 


ancient Greece and will include 
from the most important authors. Being pri- 
for students who are not taking Greek or Latin, it 
not require a knowledge of those languages, and is open to all 
undergraduates as an elective. Tuesday and Thursday, 4:10 p. m. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor SMITH. (Not given in 1927 28.) 


Г Бы 
22. General Survey of Latin Literature (in English). — This course 
is similar 


in purpose and method to Course 1, and will alternate with 
it. The subject of study will be the work of the most important ancient 


Tuesday and Thurs lay, 4:10 p. m. Four semester- 
Professor SMITH. 


Roman authors. 


hour credits. 


COMMERCE 

. Degree.—Undergraduate students major- 
ing in Domestic Commerce or in Foreign Commerce should refer to the 
section of the catalogue outlining the requirements for the freshman and 
sophomore years of the Commerce curriculum, including the several 


Commerce Major for AR 


Catullus, Tibullus 
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courses in history and government, and should note particularly the 
requirement of General Economics as a sophomore subject and as a 
prerequisite for courses in Commerce. In arranging their work for 
the junior and senior years they should note the following: 

Domestic Commerce—Ilf majoring in Domestic Commerce they are 
required to take Industrial and Commercial Geography. Their atten- 
tion is also directed, not only to the various courses listed or referred 
to under the heading “Commerce,” such as History of Commerce, 
Industrial and Commercial History of the United States, Marketing, 
Commercial and Maritime Law, Principles of Railway Transportation, 
Railway Traffic and Rates, Money and Banking, Banking Operation, 
Federal Reserve System, Investments, Corporation Finance, and Statis- 
tics, but also to courses in related subjects listed elsewhere in the cata- 
logue. They should consult the head of the department for approval of 
courses counting toward the major requirement, and for advice in the 
choice of related courses advisable as electives. 

Foreign Commerce.—l1f majoring in Foreign Commerce they are 
required to take Industrial and Commercial Geography and Interna- 
tional Economic Relations. Their attention is also directed, not only 
to the various courses listed or referred to under the heading “Com- 
merce,” such as History of Commerce, Industrial and Commercial 
History of the United States, Commercial and Maritime Law, Inter- 
national Finance, and Foreign Trade, but also to courses described 
under other headings, such as International Law, International Rela- 
tions, the Near East, the Far East, and Latin America, and various 
courses in modern languages (French, German, Spanish and Italian). 


They should consult the head of the department for approval of courses 


counting toward the major requirement, and for advice in the choice 


of related courses advisable as electives. 


Gradute Work in Domestic or Foreign Commerce —Candidates for 


higher degrees (A.M. or Ph.D.) may specialize in Domestic Com- 


merce or in Foreign Commerce by appropriate choice of courses, in- 


cluding the Seminar, subject to the approval of the head of the depart- 


ment and the Dean of the School of Graduate Studies, and to the gen- 
E 


| eral regulations governing graduate work. 


Foreign Service,—Reference is made to the section of the catalogue 


| ah on Public Service Courses, which outlines the subjects essential in 
| training for foreign service. Appropriate choice of major and elective 
courses provides such foreign service training. 
| 
А 
7 ! ' " ' ` , ` 
| Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


24. Industrial and Commercial Geography.—Summary of economic 


aspects of facts and principles of geography; analysis of the modern in- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 10] 
dustrial and commercial structure 
graphic principles: survey 
attention given to 


as governed by economic and geo- 
of world’s resources, industries an 
important markets and 


policies. Prerequisite: 


d trade; 
sources of raw materials, 
Principles of Economics. 
Wednesday and Friday, 2:10 p. m.; Section B— 


Wednesday and Fri lay, 6:10 p. т. Six semester-hour credits, 
Professor DONALDSON. 


27. His tory 


of commerce 


and to commercial 
Section A—Monday, 
Monday, 


of Commerce.—A study of the influence of the processes 


of civilization, and of the 


industrial institutions; em- 
upon the Industrial Revolution and the 
modern economic 
World War changes 


of Economics. First 


and industry upon the history 
historical development of commercial and 
Phasis is placed subsequent 
evolution of the system; includes consideration of 


and post-war problems. Prerequisite: Principles 
Thursday and Saturday, 
Three semester-hour credits. Mr. Youns. 

28. Industrial and Com 
tory of the economic de 
commercial and 
nomics. Second 


P. m. Three 


semester. “Tuesday, 
6:10 p. m. 


mercial History of the Unted States.—A his- 
velopment of the nation and of 


its latter-day 
industrial problems. 


Prerequisite: Principles of Eco- 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 
semester-hour credits. Mr. YOUNG, 

Money and Banking.—See Ec 
Public Finance-—See Economics 26 and 30. 
Banking Operation.—See 


semester. 


onomics 27 and 29. 


Economics 31. 
Federal Reserve System.—See Economics 32 . 
Economics 33. 

International Finance.—Se 


Corporation Finan. é.—See 


Investme nts —See 


e Economics 34. 
Economics 35. 
Statistics, —See Economics 45, 46, and 47. 
30. Marketing.—Principles, methods, and problems of marketing: 

includes analysis of wholesale 

Problem of elimina 

the state to 


and retail methods, speculation, the 
tion of middlemen, price control, 
marketing, and 
Principles of 
p. m. 


the relation of 
the cooperative movement. Prerequisite: 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 
Three semester-hour credits. Mr. YOUNG. 


33. Commercial and Maritime Law.—A stu 
the law relating 


Economics. 


First semester. 


dy of the principles of 
to commercial transactions, especially 
agency, partnership, negotiable 
with some study of Admiralty law. 
Thursday, 11:10 
Four seme 


contracts, sales, 
instruments, and common 
Section A—Tuesday and 
Section B—Tuesday and Ihursday, 6:10 p. т. 
ster-hour credits. Professor ALDEN, 

38. Principles of Railway Trans portation.—The principles of trans- 
portation; the American railway system; organization: labor; finance; 
combination; government aid, operation and control. Emphasis is 


bailments, 


carriers, 


a. In. ; 
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102 


placed upon national railway policy. Prerequisite: Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 3:10 p. m. First semester. 
Three semester-hour credits. Professor DONALDSON. 

39. Principles of Ocean Transportation—Nature of ocean trans- 
portation; routes, ports and terminals; the carrier; bunkering; cargo; 
organization; services and rates; mercantile marine policies—govern- 
ment regulation and aid. Prerequisite: Principles of Economics, (Not 
given in 1927-28.) Three semester-hour credits. Professor DONALD- 
SON, 

40. Railway Traffic and Rates,.—Analysis of (гафс; types of services; 
organization and management; theory and practice of rate-making ; 
documents and processes in railway traffic; regulation. Prerequisites: 
Principles of Economics and Principles of Railway Transportation. 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 3:10 p. m. Second semester. Three 
semester-hour credits, Professor DONALDSON, 

H. Ocean Trafic and Rates,—Types of services; organization and 
management; chartering; rates and finances; marine insurance; 
papers and documents, Prerequisites: Principles of Economics and 
Principles of Ocean Transportation. (Not given in 1927-28.) "Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor DONALDSON, 

43. Foreign Trade.—Principles and practices; underlying economic 
factors; market development; finance and documentation; regulation 
and promotion. Special attention is given to an analysis of the trade 
of the United States and to a survey of important markets. Prerequi- 
site: Principles of Economics. "Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 
5.10 р. m. Second semester. ‘Three semester-hour credits. Mr. 
YOUNG, 

44. International Economic Relations—A comprehensive study of 
the structure of world economy and of international economic policies: 
geographic, social, political, legal, and territorial factors: the prin- 
ciples, policies, and interrelation of world industry, trade, transpor- 
tation, and finance; international agreements and organizations. In- 
cludes special analysis of mandates, spheres of interest, foreign con- 
cessians, and other aspects of economic “imperialism,” world trusts, 
double taxation, control of raw materials, and other international 
industrial problems, tariff principles, technique, and policies, merchant 
marine policies, foreign investments, commercial treaties, and other 
outstanding problems of foreign affairs. Prerequisite: Principles of 
Economics. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p. m. Six semes- 
ter-hour credits. Professor DoNALDSON, 

46. Relation of Government to Business,.—A course in politico- 
economics: the interrelation of political and economic institutions; prop- 
erty and contract; economic individualism versus socialism; the regu- 
lation of monopoly, unfair trade practices and public utilities; practical 


problems in the organization of business and 


its relation to the public. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Economics, 


(Not given in 1927-28.) Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor DONALDSON. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


54. Seminar.—Special study of principles and advanced problems of 


and commerce, involving presentation and round-table dis- 
chapters from Masters’ and Doctors’ 
| Preparation, and other papers and monog 
! search фу advanced students ; 


economics 


cussion of theses in course of 


raphs based on original re- 
includes training in use of sources and 


research methods. Required for graduate students majoring in Com- 


merce, Qualified seniors majoring in Commerce may 


be admitted. 
For admission to 


the Seminar, consult instructor. Hours 


to be ar- 
ranged, Six semester-hour credits. 


Professor DONALDSON. 


ECONOM ICS, SOCIOLOG Y, STATISTICS 
Economics 


First Sectiom, Primarily for Undergraduates. 


l. Principles of Economics.—A survey 


of the basic principles which 
underlie the production, 


consumption and distribution of wealth in 
business organization, banking, international 
relation of government to business, marketing, 
transportation and taxation indicate the principal topics discussed in 
this course. Six semester-hour credits, Section A—Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday at 9:10 a. m.; Section B—Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 10:10 a. m.; Section C— Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
at 10:10 a.m. Mr. YOUNG. 


2. Principles of Economics.—Parallel with Course 1. 
hour credits. 


modern society, Prices, 


trade, labor problems, 


Six semester- 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 6:10 p. m. 
ciate Professor SUTTON, 

Note: 


Asso- 


—Freshmen are not admitted to 1 and 


2 except by special per- 
mi$sion of the instructor. Courses 1 and 2 are not included as satis- 


fying the requirement of twenty-four hours' credit for the major. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates, 


Note :—Courses 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 33, 35 and 41 have as pre- 


requisites 1 and 2. Courses 31, 32 and 34 have as prerequisites 27 or 


Course 33 has as prerequisite Course 35, 

24. The History of Economic Thought.—A review of the develop- 
ment of economics as a science from the earliest times to the present. 
Lectures and library readings. First semester. Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 5.10 P. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 

25. Economic Problems.—An advanced course devoted to a more 


29 or the equivalent. 
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thorough study of the problems developed in the general course in 
economics. Research and preparation of papers to be presented to 
the class for discussion and criticism. Second semester. Menday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor KERN, 

26. Public Finance.—A course in the development of budgetary and 
fiscal methods and principles. The history and tendencies of public 
expenditure under the Federal and State Governments, The theory 
of taxation; administration of public domains and industries: public 
debts. Second semester, Tuesday and Thursday, 6:10 p. m. lwo 
semester-hour credits. Professor Kern. 


27. Money and Banking.—The history and theory of money; the 
production of the precious metals; the theory of prices and measure- 
ment of price fluctuations: monetary systems; the relation of the 
Treasury system to our money supply; the theory of credit and bank- 
ing; the national system of the United States and the banking systems 
of foreign nations. First semester. Tuesday and Thursday, 6:10 p. m. 


Two semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 


29. Money and Banking.—An introductory course 


presenting the 
theory and history of money; 


basic principles of credit and their ap- 


plication to business through the various types of banking institutions; 


a general view of banking systems of the world with particular refer- 
ence to the Federal Reserve system in the United St 


ter. Monday, Wednesday and Fri lay at 11:10 


ates. First semes- 
a. m. Three semester- 
hour credits, Associate Professor SUTTON, 

30. Public Finance.—4A course designed to survey the principles em- 
ployed by governments in 


securing and spending funds required for 
operation and development; 


special emphasis upon taxation, borrowing 
and budget-making. Second semester. Monday, Wednesday 
Friday at 11:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits, 
fessor SUTTON. 


and 


Associate Pro- 


31. Banking Operation—Operation of s 


'arious departments of a 
bank; relations with other banks 


; administrative problems: selection 


of business; banking needs of local community; investment manage- 
ment; discount policies. 'Three semester-hour credits. (Not given in 
1927-28.) Associate Professor SUTTON. 


32. Federal Reserve System —The principles of centr 


al reserve bank- 
ing; brief history of evolution of th 


e Federal Reserve system; its pres- 
ent organization and operation with 


emphasis upon the elasticity of 
its lending power, its selective power, 


and the effectiveness of its dis- 
count and open market operations; the extent to which its f 


acilities are 
utilized. ( Not given in 1927-28.) 


Second semester. Three 
hour credits. Associate Professor SUTTON. 


f 


semester- 
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33. Investments——A course in the basic principles of investment. 
The analysis of the various factors of investment credit and their 
application to the different types of investments. The needs of vari- 
ous classes of private and institutional investors. The proper selec- 
tion of securities adapted to these needs. The necessary care of in- 
vestments after making them. This course should be preceded by 
Corporation Finance (Economics 35) given the first semester. Second 
semester. "Three semester-hour credits. Section A—Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, 9:10 a. m.: Section B—Monday, Wednesday and 


Friday, 5:10 p.m. Associate Professor SUTTON. 


34. International Finance.—Basic principles of international credit 
and exchange with particular reference to the conditions created by 
the World War; structure of international credit; exchange rates; 
gold movements; limits of national credit; depreciated currencies; 
the problem of reestablishing credit and methods employed by Euro- 
pean nations to accomplish it; reparations and their economic conse- 
quences. Second semester. (Not given in 1927-28.) Three semester- 
hour credits. Associate Professor SUTTON. 

35. Corporation Finance.—A study of the financial structure and 
problems of modern business corporations; securities and their varia- 
tion in risk and control; mergers; receiverships; reorganization. 
First semester. Section A—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 9:10 
a. m.; Section B—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Associate Professor SUTTON. 

41. Price Movements and Business Cycles.—This course begins with 
a study of the factors determining the general level of prices. Then 
the interrelation of price movements to the business cycle and the state 
of industrial activity will be set forth. Such schemes for stabilizing 
Prices as “managed currency,” “the compensated dollar,” and “credit 
control” will be examined. Considerable attention throughout the 
course will be given to an examination of the various methods employed 
in forecasting price movements. Lectures, assigned readings and dis- 
cussions. Second semester. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 5.10 
p. m. Three semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

43. Combinations, Trusts.—A discussion of the conditions which 
have favored the growth of large business combinations, the nature 
of their organization, their influence upon prices and productive efh- 
ciency, and the regulation and supervision of them. First semester. 
Monday and Friday, 9:10 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
KERN, 

44. Labor Problems.—A brief sketch of the labor movement in the 
United States and of the aims and methods of trade unions, followed 
by a discussion of such problems as: child labor; dangerous occupa- 
tions; workingmen's insurance against sickness, old age, accident, and 
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| unemployment; strikes and industrial conflicts; conciliation and arbi- 
| tration; collective bargaining. Second semester. Monday and Friday, 
9:10 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor Kern. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


| 50. Seminar in Economics.—A research course for graduate students 
| in Economics. Six semester-hour credits. Hours to be arranged. 
! Given by the staff. Not given in 1927-28. 

| 52. Seminar in Finance.—W eekly meetings will be held to give train- 
| ing in research in banking, finance and investments. Opportunity will 
| be given for the presentation and criticism of theses of graduate stu- 
| dents as well as the special investigations of other qualified students. 
f A general topic will be divided into phases and assigned to those hav- 
i ing no preference as to topic. Graduate students, seniors and others 
qualified by their study or experience should obtain the instructor’s 
consent before registering. Time of meeting to be arranged. Six 
semester-hour credits, Associate Professor SuTTON. 

Note:—The attention of the student is called to the courses in market- 
| ing, transportation and commerce given in the department of com- 
merce. Credit for these courses to the extent of twelve hours will be 
included as satisfying the requirement of twenty-four hours' credit for 
the major in economics. 


Sociology 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


(Freshmen are not admitted to 20, 22 and 23 except by special per- 
mission of the instructor.) 

20. Experimental Sociology.—The course is devoted mainly to the 
study of social behavior, customs, and social judgments upon such 


— —— 


behavior. The student is expected to join the class in making careful 
observations of social conduct and in making a series of experiments 
adapted to the development of a better understanding and improved 
technics for the control of social conduct. Section A—Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 11:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Section B.—Tuesday and Thursday, 5.10 p. m. Four semester-hour 
| credits. Professor KERN, 


22. General Sociology.—An outline course in the principles of soci- 


ology devoted mainly to an examination of the organization of society 
LT d | and its ideals, with a study of the social systems, their functions, 
| | efhciencies and programs for their development. First semester. 
H (Not given in 1927-28.) Tuesday and Thursday, 5:10 p. m. Two 
B | semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 


— D 


E 23. Modern Social Problems.—A further analysis of modern social 


conditions with special studies of current questions in sociology. Pre- 


— 
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requisite: The course in general sociology. Second semester. (Not 
given in 1927-28.) Tuesday and Thursday, 5:10 p. m. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor Kern. 

36. Social Service Case Work.—The topics discussed include the 
held of social case work, investigations, social diagnosis, cooperation, 
social resources, adaptation of special resources to special needs, re- 
cording of case data, methods of reporting, handling of problem 
cases, housing. A series of case records will be studied to illustrate 
the processes. Thirty class periods and forty-five hours of field work. 
Second semester. Tuesday and Thursday at 5.10. Three semester- 
hour credits. Miss McGuire. 


38, Community Organization.—A study of community resources for 
social work. The course will be divided into three parts, dealing 
with history, theory, and practice. The first part will show the transi- 
tion from the monastic period to the period when communities had 
developed, will discuss English experiences and practices, and will 
bring out the birth of modern social work.. The second part will deal 
with social organization, social control, etc. The third part, which 
will comprise the main body of the course, will deal with such topics 
as the development of community social agencies, charity organiza- 
tions, cooperation, and fund- raising. Tuesday and Thursday at 6:10. 
Two semester-hour credits. Mr. Hype, 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


51. Seminar in Sociology.—A research course for the detailed in- 
vestigation of special sociological problems, suitable for those who are 
engaged in original investigation or in the preparation of a thesis. 
Hours to be arranged. Six semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 

Note:—The attention of the student is called to the courses in Eth- 
nology. Credit to the extent of twelve hours will be included as 
Satisfying the requirement of twenty-four hours’ credit for the major 
in sociology. 


Statistics 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


45. Elementary Statistics —Elements of statistical methods, includ- 
ing definition and isolation of the problem, collection of material, 
classification and tabulation, diagrams and graphs, types, dispersion, 
correlation, error, processes of smoothing, during the first semester. 
A brief study of index numbers, and an application of elementary 
Statistical methods to some field of inquiry, during the second semes- 
ter. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 p. m. Six semester-hour 


credits. Doctor PHILLIPS. 
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46. Curve Fitting.—A study of curve fitting in which equations of 


the first and higher orders are used. Development of formulas for 


the solution of higher order equations. Regression values and corre- 


lation, Partial correlation, total correlation, and regression equations, 


Correlation ratios and their parabolic and cubic regressions. The 


probability curve, its use, probable error and tests of reliability. 


An application of each topic to some statistical problem. Prerequisite: 
luesday and Thursday, 7:30 p. m. 
Six semester-hour credits, Doctor PHILLIPS. 


47. Vital Statistics ~A preliminary 


Sociology 45 or its equivalent. 


stu ly of the recognized processes 


, — - 
of smoothing data for elimination of trend, seasonal effects. Proba- 
bility distributions and error of sampling. 


Vital statistics, including 
enumeration and registration: 


birth, death, and marriage rates; 
methods of adjustment, morbi lity rates, 


and the general application 
of statistical methods to the held of 


public health. Prerequisite: 
l'uesday and Thursday, 7:30 p. m. 
.) Six semester-hour credits. 


Sociology 45, or its equivalent. 


(Not given in 1927-28 Doctor PHILLIPS. 


EDUCATION 
Major.—30 semester hours, including basic courses and related 
A major in this field is 
of experience preparing to 
critic teachers, 


courses in psychology, advised only tor 
teachers become 


supervisors, principals, 
or teachers of education. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 

20a. Principles of Teaching.—A 
ciples underlying the teachin 
and motor phases. 


comprehensive course in the prin- 
Ë Process in its intellectual, emotional 
Special attention is given 
crete and meaningful. First 
Friday, 9:10 a. m. 


to making teaching con- 
semester. Monday, Wednesday and 
Гһгее semester-hour credits. 

20b. Principles of E 
aims, values and esse 
logical, psychological, 
mester. Mond 


Professor RUEDIGER. 


ducation.—A comprehensive course in the bases, 


education as revealed by bio- 
sociological and ethical principles. 
ay, Wednesday and Fri lay, 9:10 a. n 
hour credits. Professor RUEDIGER, 

21а. Principles of Education А 
and essential content of е 


ntial content of 


Second se- 


l Three semester- 


course in the bases, 
ducation as revealed } 
logical, sociological and ethical 


and Thursday, 4:10 p. 
RUEDIGER. 


21b. Principles of Teaching.—A 
logical principles underlying the 
Tuesday and Thursday, 4:10 p. 
fessor RUEDIGER. 


aims, values 
yy biological, psycho- 


First semester. Tuesday 
m. Two semester hour 


principles. 


credits. Professor 


course in the Psychological and 


teaching process. Second semester. 


m. ‘Two semester-hour credits. Pro- 
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(Courses 20 and 21 should be preceded or accompanied by general 
psychology. Course 21 is designed especially for teachers in service.) 

22. History of Education—A course in the historical development 
of educational theory and practice with special reference to secondary 
education. First semester. Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10:10 
а. т. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Powers. 

23. School Hygiene and Sanitation —Same as Preventive Medicine 
36. Tuesday and Thursday at 4:10 p. m. First semester. Two 
semester-hour credits. Dr. ROGERS. 


44. History of Elementary Education.—Second semester. Monday, 
Wednes lay and Friday at 10:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Associate Professor pi WERS, 


25a. The High School.—Recent growth in secondary education; 
aims and functions: types of reorganization; programs of study ; 
classification and guidance; extra-curricular activities; plant; costs; 
standardization. Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5.10 p. m. First 
semester, Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor POWERS. 
25b. The Junior High School.—A study of the special purposes of the 
junior high school and the appropriate reorganization to achieve 
them: The program of studies; classification of pupils; types of re- 
organization; history of the movement. Monday, Wednesday and 


Friday at 5.10 p, m. Second semester. Three semester-hour credits. 
Associate Professor POWERS. 


26. Elementary Education.—Four semester-hour credits, Doctor 
Davis. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

27. School Administration.—Present status and tendencies in or- 
ganization and administration of school systems with interpretations ; 
problems of administration. First semester. Saturday, 9:10-11:00. 
Two semester-hour credits. Associate Professor POWERS, 

28. Supervision—The objectives of school supervision; prevailing 
Practices; technique of classroom visitation: improving instruction; 
stimulating initiative and professional growth; developing esprit de 
corps; functions of teachers’ meetings; teacher rating. Saturday, 
7:10-11:00. Two semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Powers. 

31а. The Exceptional Child—A study of gifted, backward, sub- 
normal, neurotic, and morally and socially inadequate children. The 
course includes the study of standard tests and of other methods of 
measuring individual differences. First semester. Saturday, 9:10- 
11:00. Two semester-hour credits. Miss La SALLE. 

31b. Tests and Measurements — This course aims to familiarize 
teachers with the present status and significance of the measurement 
of educational achievement and the utilization of the data obtained 
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i | } in guiding instruction and study. Second semester, Saturday, 9:10- 
| n 11:00. Two semester-hour credits. Miss La SALLE, 
| | { 32. Mental and Educational Tests (а) First semester: An intro- 
| | | ductory course in mental tests. (b) Second semester: A study of the 
BN principal educational tests now used. Laboratory fee, $2.00. Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 2:10 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Assistant Professor ROSE. 
| 34. Observation —Observation of experienced teachers, under guid- 
ance, followed by discussion. The course should normally be taken 
| in the junior year, Three semester-hour cre lits, Associate Professor 
I POWERS. 
f 35. Practice Teaching.—Teaching under supervision and criticism. 
| The course should normally be taken in the senior year. Three se- 
mester-hour credits. Associate Professor POWERS. 
| 36. Americanization.—Methods of teaching English, civics and re- 
| lated subjects to foreigners. Consideration will be given to racial 
| backgrounds, immigration laws, naturalization laws, conceptions of 
| Americanization, and adult education. Tuesday and Thursday at 
| | 6:10 p. m. Two semester-hour credits. Miss AITON. 
| | 40. Vocational Guidance.—Four semester-hour credits. Mr. Scorr. 
| (Not given in 1927-28.) 
| 42. Applied Psycholog y.—Same as Psychology 42. First semester. 
| Saturday, 11:10-1:00. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. MIDDLETON 
| and Miss HUNT. 
| 43. Educational Psychology Same as Psychology 43. Second semes- 
| ter. Saturday, 11:10-1:00. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. MIDDLE- 
| | TON and Miss HUNT. 
| 45. Statistical Methods.—Same as Economics 45, Tuesday, Thurs- 
| day and Saturday at 5.10 P. m. Six semester-hour credits, Doctor 
| | PHILLIPS. 
| Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 
| 
' . 
| 50. Seminar.—Topic for 1927.28. Methods of teaching. with special 
| reference to experimental investigations, A paper embodying con- 
| structive scholarship will be required of each member of the class. 
Tuesday and Thursday at 5:10 р. т. Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 
| fessor RUEDIGER. 


52. Seminar.—Topic for 1927-28: The High School 


Curriculum. 
Historical development of the 


present high school curriculum : 


| ої present status and tendencies: types of programs of study ; types of 
| 


procedure for determining content: 


studies 


the subjects of study; problems 
of administration of the program of studies. 


reports. Tuesday and Thursday at 6:10 


credits. Associate Professor Pow ERS. 


Research problems and 


P. m. Six semester-hour 


Courses or [NSTRUCTION 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


l. Engineering Electricity.—General course in Electrical Engineer- 


ing for non-electrical students. including a study of magnetism, electro- 


magnetism, direct currents, direct current machinery, alternating cur- 
rent theory, alternating current machinery, and the more important 
applications of direct and alternating currents. The entire scope of 
electrical engineering is covered as completely as time will permit, 
including inspection of operating power plants. Prerequisites: 
Physics 1, Four semester-hour credits, Associate Professor Ames. 


2. Direct Current Theory; Dynamo Machinery, Alternating Current 
Theory.—A comprehensive course beginning with magnetism, electro- 
magnetism, theory of direct currents. direct current instruments and 
machinery, storage batteries, arc lamps and other applications of 
direct Currents, 
During the second semester the theory of simple and complex alter- 
nating current circuits and the application of complex numbers and 
vectors are taken up in preparation for alternating current machinery 


the following year. Problems involving the theory studied are as- 


signed from Lyon’s “Problems in Electrical Engineering.” Prerequi- 


sites: Physics 1, 2; Mathematics 18 or 19. Six semester-hour credits. 


Mr. Ross; R. 


t. Electrical Laboratory.—A combined course in measurements and 
dynamo laboratory parelleling the classroom work in E. E. 2. Rep- 
resentative experiments are assigned in the testing of various in- 
struments, motors, generators, arc lamps, fuses and circuit breakers. A 
complete report covering all work done and results obtained with a 
discussion thereof is required. This will consist of a preliminary 
report which must be submitted and approved at least one day prior 
to performance and a final report showing experimental data and 
calculated results therefrom with discussion. One laboratory period 
per week throughout the year. Credit given is based on work done 
under supervision in the laboratory and outside in the working up of 
results, Four semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: E. E. 2 or equiva- 
lent. Associate Professor Ames and Mr. Roeser. 


5. Electrical Laboratory—A course for non-electrical students. 
Similar to E. E. 4 but embodying experiments in alternating currents 
and alternating current machinery during the second semester. The 
same requirements as to reports, procedure, credits, etc, as in E. E. 4 
apply. To be taken the year following E. E. 1. Prerequisite: E. E. 1 


Or equivalent. Four semester-hour credits. Associate Professor 
AM ES. 
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| 
| Second Section. For Graduates and Undergraduates. 
| 21. Alternating Current Theory and Machinery.—4A continuation of 
| ua 
EF | E. E. 2, including a brief review of alternating current theory covered 
i ) E É 
| | therein and a thorough study of synchronous generators, transformers, 
j 1 synchronous motors, rotary converters, and various asynchronous ma 
I | chines, including single and polyphase induction motors, series and 
I 


l repulsion motors. Problems involving the theory studied are taken 
| from Lyon’s “Problems іп Alternating Current Machinery.” 

| An insight into actual engineering practice is obtained from current 
| engineering journals and inspection of power plants. Prerequisite: 
| E. É. 2 or equivalent. Four hours. Eight semester-hour credits. As- 
| sociate Professor AMES. 

| 22. Electrical Distribution.—A course covering the more important 
| phases of the distribution of electricity for light and. power, such as 


systems of distribution, voltage regulation, substations, distribution 


| | lines and cables, metering and transformer practice; problems and 
| references to current technical literature on the subject. Prerequisites: 
| E. E. 2, concurrently with E. E. 21. Two hours. First semester. Two 
semester-hour credits. Doctor MEYER. 


| 23. Elements of Transmission.—4A course covering the elements of 


high tension transmission theory and practice for short and long lines, 


induction and capacitance, charging current, corona, and methods for 
calculating voltage and power loss in lines, sags, and mechanical con 


| struction. Prerequisite: E. E. 22. Two hours. First semester. Two 
semester-hour credits. Doctor MEYER. 


24. Advanced Electrical Laboratory—A continuation of E. E. 4 


| with experiments оп alternating current circuits and machinery, in- 
| cluding watt hour-meters, transformers, synchronous and asynchronous 
I generators and motors. The same requirements as to reports, per 
I formance and other work, and credits as followed in E. E. 4 apply. 
| Prerequisites: E. E. 4 or equivalent; E. E. 21 ог concurrently there- 
| with. Associate Professor Ames and Mr. Roeser, 
8 26. фаре and Practice of Hydro-Electric Stations А course for 
seniors in Electrical Engi neering dealing with present-day theory and 
S dion rà Hydro-Electric Engineering, including so much of hy- 
H | draulics as is essentially applied and electrical equipment required for 
| a complete hydro-electric station and system. Familiarity with de- 
2b! velopment as set forth in accepted current electrical periodicals and 
B | journals will be required. Two hours. Second semester Two se- 
1 mester-hour credits. Prerequisites: App. Math. 21, E. F. 1 or 21, or 
HII concurrently therewith. Associate Professor А мез, 
І І 27. Electric Railways.—A course for seniors in Electrical Engineer- 
| | | ing covering the theory and practice of modern direct and alternating 
Nri current railways, Familiarity with development as set forth in ac- 
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cepted current railway journals will be required. Two hours. First 
semester, Two semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: E. E. 21 or con- 
currently. Associate Professor Ames. 


29. Illumination.—A study of the principles and practices of scien- 
tific illumination, exterior and interior. Detailed study is made of 
various light sources, lamps, shades, reflectors, etc. Two hours. First 
semester. I wo semester-hour credits. Prerequisite: Physics 1 or 3. 
Mr, ROESER. 

30. Electrical Design.—A course for Electrical Engineering seniors 
covering principles of design with reference to materials of construc- 
üon, and electrical equipment. Practical exercises are assigned in 
connection with class-room work. Prerequisite: E. E. 21 or concur- 
rently. Two hours with one three-hour drafting room period. Second 
semester, Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Ames. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50. Radio-Electricity—A mathematical treatment of the funda- 
mental principles with an exposition of their application to present- 
day practice. Problems based on the methods used and the apparatus 
employed in the generation of oscillatory currents: the reception of 
signals; and other features developed in the utilization of this method 
of transmission will be discussed. Six semester-hour credits, as a 
Minor: ten semester-hour credits, as a Major. Professor COHEN, 


31. Transient Electric Phenomena—A course introductory to the 
more advanced 


problems in electrical engineering practice. Simple 
transients, 


distributed line constants, the equations of the transmission 
line, waves along wires and radiation. The course is based on Stein- 


metz's "Transient Electric Phenomena and Oscillations." Prerequi- 


sites: E. E. 21, 22, 23. Two hours throughout the year. Four semester- 


liour credits. Doctor MEYER. 


ENGLISH 

New requirement for a major in English, in force in all programs 
of regular courses arranged after February 1, 1927. 

A major in English for the degree of Bachelor of Arts consists of 
two first-section courses (1 or 2 and 5 or 6), making twelve semester 
hours, and eighteen semester hours additional of secon l-section courses 
selected from the following: 27 or 28, 30, 32. 36, 38. Candidates for 
the Bachelor's Degree should consult Associate Professor BOLWELL as 
to the selection of courses, 

For the Master's degree, whatever undergraduate courses may have 
been taken, the candi late must have completed all of the above courses 
or their equivalent, and have fulfilled all the general requirements, 
including one third-section course and the thesis. Candidates for the 
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Master's degree should consult Professor CROISSANT as to the selection 


of their courses. 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


1. English Rhetoric—The principles of self-expression through 
language, with practice in composition. Lectures and quiz sections. 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m. Six semester-hour 
credits. Professor WILBUR, Miss Rose, Assistant Professor SMITH, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. SHEPARD, Mr. BEMENT. 

2. English Rhetoric—Parallel with Course 1. Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 5.10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
WILBUR and Mr. BEMENT. 

5. Survey of English Literature.—Lectures and quiz sections. Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Associate Professor BOLWELL, Assistant Professor SMITH, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. SHEPARD. 

6. Survey of English Literature —Parallel with Course 5. Lectures 
and quiz sections. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 p. m. Six 
semester-hour credits. Associate Professor BOLWELL, Assistant Pro- 
fessor SMITH, Mr. BAKER, Mr. SHEPARD. 

7. Гурез of Literature.—Lectures and quiz sections. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 9:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor CROISSANT, Assistant Professor SMITH, Mr. Baker, Mr. SHEPARD. 

8. Types of Literature,—Parallel with Course 7. Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday at 6:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
CROISSANT, Assistant Professor Smirn, Mr. BAKER. Mr. SHEPARD, 

9. English Composition.—Training in self-expression and writing 
in forms of composition. "Tuesday, Thursdav and Saturday, 11:10 
a. m. Six semester-hour credits; Mr. BEMENT. 

10. English Composition.—Parallel with Course 9. l'uesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday at 5:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. 
BEMENT. 


Second Section, For Undergraduates and Graduates. 

Note.—English 5, 6, 7 or 8 is prerequisite for all second-section 
courses in literature. 

23. The Development of the Novel.—The evolution of prose fiction 
from mediaeval romance to the modern novel. Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday at 10:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. Associate 
Professor BOLWELL. 


24. American Literature,.—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 4:10 


p. m. Six semester hour cre lits. Assist int Professor SMITH. 
26. History of the English Language.—Not given in 1927-28. Four 
semester-hour credits. 
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27. Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Literature.—First semester, gram- 


mar and prose readings; second semester, Beowulf and other poetry. 


I 

Not given in 1927-28. Six semest 
28. Middle English and Chaucer.—| irst semester, twelfth and thir- 
teenth century literature; second se 


er-hour credits. 


mester, Chaucer and his contempo- 
raries, Not given in 1927 28. Six semester-hour credits. 
30. Renaissance and Elizabethan Literature.—Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday at 5:10 p. m. 


p. Six semester-hour credits. Associate Pro- 


fessor BOLWELL. 


31. English Drama te 1642.—From the 


beginning, exclusive of 
Shakespeare, 


to the closing of the theatres. Not given in 1927-28. Six 


semester-hour credits. Associate Professor BOLWELL. 
32, Shakespeare—(1) The Comedies in chronological sequence, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 6:10 p. m. 


ñ 


semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 


First semester. Three 


(2) The Tragedies in chronological sequence. Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 6:10 р. m. Second semester. Three semester-hour 
credits. Professor WILBUR. 

33. English Drama 


Since 1660.—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
at 5:10 p. m. 


Six semester-hour credits. Professor CROISSANT. 
36. 


The Neo-Classical Movement.—English literature from 1660 to 
1780, 


exclusive of the drama. Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 
10:10-a. m. Six semester-hour credits, Professor CROISSANT. 


38. The Romantic Movement.—English poetry and prose of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 6:10 p. m. 
SMITH, 


Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 


39, W ordsworth— “The Prelude or Growth of a Poets Mind; an 
Autobiographical! Poem.” First semester. Monday, Wednesday and 


Friday at 10:10 a.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 


40. Brosoning.—""The Ring and the Book." Second semester. Mon- 


diy, Wednesday and Friday at 10:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor WILBUR. 


42. English Literature Since 1590,—Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 


day at 11:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. 
45. The Short Story.—Critical analysis and writing. Open to stu- 
dents onlv with the consent of the instructor, after submitting a speci- 


men of original composition. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 


7:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. BEMENT. 
47, Journalism.—The fundamentals of newspaper writing. Mon- 


day, W ednesday and Friday at 5:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Mr. CHACE. 
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Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


$2. Studies in Elizabethan Literature.—Open to students only with 


consent of instructor. Monday evenings. Six semester-hour credits. 


Associate Professor BOLWELL. 


$5. Studies in Neo-Classical Literature,—Tuesday evenings. Six 


semester-hour credits. Professor CROISSANT. 


ETHNOLOGY 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. General Introduction to Ethnology— A general course embrac- 
ing man’s place in nature; ancient man; the elements of physical 


— — — — — 


anthropology; the application of statistical methods to physical an- 


€ a —sFs — — a 


thropology ; classification of living races, sociology, religious ideas, 
ethical ideas, and languages of primitive peoples; the beginnings of 
literature and art; linguistic survey of the world; ethnological sur- 
vey of the world; discussion of the problems of independent origins 
versus diffusion; the classical British, Graebnerian, and American 
schools. Lectures and collateral readings. ‘Tuesday, Thursday and 


ü ЦН 


Saturday, 5.10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor MICHELSON. 


| Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


| | 51. Outlines of North American Ethnology.—As full a description of 


| the aborigines of North America as the time will permit. Lectures 
| and assigned readings. Monday and Wednesday, 5.10 р. m. Four 
| semester-hour credits. Students who have not completed Course 20 
| must consult the instructor before registering for this course. Pro- 
| fessor MICHELSON, 
| $2. American Indian Languages.—This is an introductory course, 
| and presupposes only a moderate amount of previous linguistic train- 
n ing. After a brief introduction to the subject, two stocks will be 
| studied, one in each semester. Two hours a week. Four semester- 
I hour credits. Professor MICHELSON, 
53. American Indian Languages (second course).—This is an ad- 
| | vanced course, and members must have taken Course 52, unless they 
| have done an equivalent elsewhere. One hour a week. Two semester- 
211 hour credits. Professor MICHELSON, 
f à | $4. Seminar in Ethnology.—Competent students will be assigned 
I " topics, and the results discussed at a weekly meeting. Six semester- 
! | } hour credits. Prerequisite: Course 20 with a grade of А ог В, or other 
BEI evidence of previous training satisfactory to the instructor. This 
[ i I 3 course may be taken four times, counting each time. The subject- 
BI [ | matter will be changed yearly. This will be in accordance with the 
I needs of individual students. Professor MICHELSON, 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
(See Commerce) 


FRENCH 
(See Romance Langt iges) 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
Geography 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


3. General Geography.—An introdiictovy course presenting the gen- 
eral principles of geography. Severi countries including Northwest- 
ern Europe, Australia and India ate stadied briefly to illustrate the 
Principles. Given in alternate years Not given in 1927-28. Wednes- 
day, 6:10 P. m. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
RESSER, 

5. North America—A brief sta iy of the geography of North 
America stressing the human elements. This course offers much of 
general interest and gives the knuwle ige every citizen should have 
of his country. Given in alternate yea s. Given in 1927-28. Wednes- 
day, 6:10 р. m. Two semester hou: credits. Assistant Professor 
RESSER, 

7. Physical Geography.—A brief cá irse in the general sense of the 
term, but emphasizing the study of he elements of climate and bio- 


Eeography. Wednesday, 5:10 p. m. Two semester-hour credits. As- 
sistant Professor Resser. 


Second Section. For Under ;raduates and Graduates. 


21. Human Geography.—A gen:ral culture course in the newer 
treatment of geography. Hunan geography has as its object the 
study of the relationships between auman activity and the phenomena 
of physical geography. It is of purticular value in broadening one's 
ideas and in the study of such hum in subjects as History and Sociology. 
Given in alternate years. Not given in 1927-28. Monday and Fri- 
day, 6:10 P. m. Four semeste.-hour credits, Assistant Professor 
RESSER, 

24. Geography of Mediterranean Lands.—Human activities have 
centered about the Mediterranean Sea since man first developed civil- 
ization. Modern geography is concerned with the reactions of man 
to his surroundings, and this region offers much in explanation of 
human activities and history. Prerequisite: At least one course in 
Geography. Given in alternate years. Four semester-hour credits. 
Monday and Friday at 5:10 p. m. Assistant Professor RESSER. 
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Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


51. Advanced Geography— Advanced courses may be arranged in 
this subject for qualihed students. Six semeste: hour credits. Assist- 


ant Professor RESSER. 


Geology and Mineralogy 
First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 


LA. Mineralogy.—An introductory course treating the subject from 
the cultural standpoint. 'The general characters of minerals, their 
origin, and uses as well as their occurrence, as constituents of rocks 
and as gems are treated mainly from the practical side. Monday 
and Friday at 5.10 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. Professor 
BASSLER and Mr, HENDERSON. 

1B. Mineralogy.— (Prerequisite Chemistry 1.) This course is de- 
signed for students who wish to continue in Mineralogy, Economic 
Geology or Chemistry. A thorough introduction to systematic cystal- 
lography and mineralogy is given. Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 6:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits, Professor BassLER and Mr. 


HENDERSON. 


2. General Geology.—Systematic geology; dynamical, structural, and 


stratigraphical. The course is designed to form a part of a general 
culture course or a preliminary course for those intending to make a 
specialty of geology. It includes lectures, and held work so far as 
hours will permit. No course is prerequisite. Text-book: Cleland's 
Geology. Monday and Friday, 6:10 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. 
Professor BASSLER and Assistant Professor RESSER, 

12. Engineering Geology.—This course is intended primarily for 
civil engineers and others interested in applied geology. 
covers the general principles of geology with s 


The work 
pecial emphasis upon 
those relating to engineering problems, The structure of rocks rela- 
tive to building operations, the controlling f 


actors of water supply, 
water purification and similar problems are 


discussed in detail. Text- 
book: Engineering Geology by Ries and Watson. Monday and Fri- 
day, 4:10 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. Mr. HENDERSON. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. Economic Geology.—[ Geology 1 and 2 


2 and Chemistry 1 are pre- 
requisite for this course.] The course covers the subjects comprised 


under: (1) Mineral veins and metalliferous deposits, 


occurrence, origin, and classification: (2' 


2) the ores of iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, silver, gold, mercury, antimony, etc; and (3) the non 


metallic minerals as the coals ani 


their mode of 


і hydrocarbon compounds: salts and 


minerals used in chemical manufactures : abrasive, refractory, and 
fictile materials, 


pigments, gems, ornamental stones, building stones, 


тл уур 


limes, cements, and mineral waters. Text-book: Ries’ Economic Ge- 
ology. Given in alternate years. Monday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 

22. Paleontology.—A course in lecture and laboratory work on the 
biological and geological relations of the more important types of 
animals and plants, with especial reference to their value in strati- 
graphic geology. Six semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 

23. Advanced Historical Geology.—A lecture, laboratory and field 
course dealing with the interpretation of earth history as recorded in 
the physical features of the formations of the earth's crust, the physio- 
graphic forms developed upon them and the characteristic life remains 
present in many of them. Given in alternate years. Six semester- 
hour credits. Professor BASSLER, 

25. Regional Geology (Geology 2, prerequisite).—An advanced 
cultural course of lectures and seminar work dealing with the topo- 
graphic and geologic features of the major physiographic provinces 
of the world with particular stress upon North America. The rela- 
the physiographic and geologic history of the various 

world with human development is emphasized. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER, 


tionship of 
parts of the 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50. (A) Advanced Geology; (B) Mineralogy; (C) Paleontology. — 
Advanced courses in these subjects may be arranged for competent 


Students, Six semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


l. Elementary.—The essentials of German grammar and translation 
Of easy prose. This course is open to beginners, and the work done is 
equivalent to that of a two years’ course in high schools and academies 
of good standing. Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 9:10 
4; m.; Section B—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 10:10 a. m.; Sec- 
tion C—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 a. m. Six semester- 
hour credits. Mr. Gropp. 

2. Parallel with Course l. Section A—Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 5:10 P. m.; Section B—Mondav, Wednesday and Friday at 6:10 
P. m. Six semester-hour credits. 

3. Selections from German prose and poetry; conversation and 
composition. This course is equivalent to the advanced German of the 
admission requirements, and it is open only to students who have 
Passed Course 1 or 2, or who have satisfied the admission requirement 
in elementary German. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 11:10 a. m. 


Six semester-hour credits. Mr. Gropp. 
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4. Parallel with Course 3.—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 
p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. Gropp. 

6. Scientific and Technical German.—Designed primarily for stu- 
dents in the scientific and engineering courses. This course may be 
taken by students who have passed Course 1 or 2, or who have satis- 
fed the admission requirement in elementary German. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. 
GROPP, 

7. Rapid Readings in Modern German Literature —Advanced prose 
composition. Open to students who have passed Course 3 or 4 or 6 or 
have satisfied the admission requirement in advanced German. Mon- 
day, Wednes lay and Fri lay, 2:10 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor SEHRT. 

8. Parallel with Course 7. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 
p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SEHRT, 


Second Section, For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. Outline of the History of German Literature and Civilization 
from the Teutonic Origins to the Renaissance and Reformation, with 
reference to the emerging of the Germanic, Romance, and Slavic races. 
Anthology of the early literary monuments to the Minnesingers.—Lec- 
tures, extensive readings of the classics of the first period of bloom: 
advanced practice in writings, essays. Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 10:10 a, m. Six semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927- 
28.) Professor Sener. 

21. German Literature of the Second Classic Period at its Zenith.— 
Lessing’s Life and Work; Goethe's work in the Natural Sciences; 
Schiller's drama at its zenith; Goethe's and Winckelmann's influence 
on German art; with special reference to the modern drama; Goethe's 
Faust, as a special critical and philosophical study; classical ballad 
and lyric poetry; renaissance of the German volkslied in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 
p. m. Six semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 
SEHRT, 


22. The Currents of German Literature from the Beginning of the 


Nineteenth Century Until 1870.—Rom 


Professor 


anticism, its social and political 
aspects; Modern German Drama, with special emphasis on Kleist, 


Grillparzer, Hebbel; Lyrics and Ballads; Uhland and Heine. Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. 
(Not given in 1927-28.) Professor SEHRT, 

23. The German Drama from Goethe to Hauptmann.—Representative 
Dramas of Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Grillparze 


will be read, Private rea ling. 


Six semester-hour credits. 


r, Hebbel and Hauptmann 
Monday, Wednesday and Fri lay, 10:10 
a. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Sener. 
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24. The German Romantic Movement.—Class room and private 
readings. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p. m. Six semester- 
hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) Professor ЅЕНАТ. 

25. Survey Course of German Literature,.—Readings and reports. 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor SEHRT. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50, Seminar in the History of Middle High German Literature, with 
special reference to the Epic and Lyrical Poetry in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries. Introduction to scientifc methods of historical 
and literary research in the Nibelungenlied and the Gudrunsaga. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor SEHRT. 

51. Gothic.—Introduction to comparative Indo-European Grammar. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor SgHRT. 

52. Old High German.—The development of the German language. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor SEHRT. 

Only one of the foregoing two courses (51, 52) is given in any 
one year, 


For notice of the Richard Heinzel Germanic Library, see page 11. 


HISTORY 

Note:—Students may take for credit but one of the following 
duplicate courses in European History: 7 and 8; 11 and 12. 

Students taking Course 9 or 10 in American History or Courses 
7 and 8 or 11 and 12 in General European History are required to take 
both semesters’ work before credit will be given for either semester. 

Students majoring in History will be required for graduation to have 
covered the foundation courses in Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
European History, and American History; and to have had one ad- 
vanced course of pre-seminar type. Departure from this requirement 
will be allowed only in most exceptional cases with consent of the head 
of the department. 

A candidate for the degree of master of arts majoring in History, 
should have taken during his undergraduate course at least the sur- 
vey courses in Ancient, Medieval and Modern European, and Ameri- 
can History, with grades of at least C in each course. Exceptions can 
be made only by vote of the department. 

Graduate students taking second section courses will be required to 
do additional work to obtain graduate credit. 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 

3. Modern European History —A study of the European States 
under the new conditions resulting from the discovery of America and 
the opening of the oriental trade routes, extending through the period 
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of the French Revolution: texts, lectures and collateral readings. 
First semester. Three semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927- 
1928.) 

4. A continuation of the preceding through the revolutionary move- 
ments of the nineteenth century with a more detailed study of recent 
issues; texts, lectures, and collateral rea lings. Second semester. Three 


semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 


5. Ancient History.—A study of the history of the ancient Oriental 
peoples, and of Greece. First semester. Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, 9:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Pro- 
fessor KAYSER, 


6. Ancient History —Roman history from the beginnings to the fall 
of the Western Empire. Second semester. Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, 9:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Pro- 
fessor KAYSER. 


7. General European History.—Medieval Europe from the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire to the age of geographical exploration. 
Primarily for freshmen. First semester. Three semester-hour credits, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 9:10 a. m. Assistant Professor 
RAGATZ. 

8. General European History —Modern Europe from the Age of 


Discovery to the Creat War. Primarily for freshmen. Second se- 


mester. Three semester-hour credits. Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 9:10 a. m. Assistant Professor RAGATZ. 
9. American History—A general introductory course in the history 


of the United States. Text, lectures, assigned readings, and reports. 
Six semester-hour credits. Monday. Wednesday and Friday, 10:10 
a.m. Professor Bemis. 

10. American History.—Parallel and identical with Course 9. Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor BEMIS, 

ll. General European History.—Parallel and identical with Course 
7. First semester. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 p. m. 
Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor RAGATZ. 

12. General European History—Parallel and identical with Course 
8. Second semester. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 p. m. 
Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor RAGATZ. 

13. Ancient History.—Parallel and identical with Course 5. First 
semester. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 p. m. Three se- 
mester-hour credits. Associate Professor KAYSER. 

14. Ancient History —Parallel and identical with Course 6. Second 
semester. ‘Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, *:10 p. m. Three se- 
mester-hour credits. Associate Professor Kayser. 
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Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


22. American Hi tory.—The United States, 1783-1860. Text, lec- 
tures and collateral reading. A general acquaintance with American 


history IS pres pi 


ipposed, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor CHURCHILL. (Not given in 1927- 
28.) 

23. American llistory— The Colonial Period to 1783. Second semes- 
ter, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 3:10 p.m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Professor CHURCHILL. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

24. American History.—United States history since 1860. Second 
semester. Monday, We inesday and Friday, 3:10 p. m. Three semester- 
hour credits. Professor CHURCHILL. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

25. English History—A general course in English history with 
special attention to constitutional and political development. Texts, 
lectures and collateral reading. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
5.10 р. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor CHURCHILL, 

26. American History—The History of the West. Lectures, col- 
lateral reading, and reports. A general acquaintance with American 
History is presupposed. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 p. m. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor CHURCHILL, 

27. Latin-American History.—The history of colonial Latin-America, 
with special reference to European conditions, and of the principal 
Latin-American countries to the present time. Lectures, texts and 
reports on collateral reading. Three semester-hour credits. This 
course for 1927-28 is contingent upon appointment of an instructor. 
Inquiry should be made of Registrar. 

28. English History —Parallel and identical with Course 25. Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday, 11:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor CHURCHILL. 

29. Ancient History—An advanced course for students who have 
completed Courses 5 and 6, or who otherwise satisfy the instructor 
of their fitness to pursue the course. Six semester-hour credits. As- 
sociate Professor KAYSER. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

30. American Consitutional History—A study of the origin and 
growth of constitutional representative government in the United 
States. Advised for pre-legal students. Prerequisite: History 9 or 10, 
except by special permission. Lectures, text, and collateral readings. 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m. Six semester-hour 
credits. Professor CHURCHILL. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

31. Modern European History —A study of the French Revolution 
and subsequent reaction extending through the Revolution of 1848. 
First semester. Three semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

32. Modern European History.—From 1850 to the Great War. Sec- 
ond semester. 'Three semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 
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33. Current History.—A discussion of political questions of the day, 
with special reference to their origin and historical significance. Lec- 
tures throughout the year. Two semester-hour credits, (Not given in 
1927-28.) 

34. Mediaeval History.—Mediaeval institutions, with a study of 
the history of France and Italy from the Peace of Constance to the 
League of Cambray. Prerequisite: General European History. Six 
semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

36. Diplomatic History of the United States—A general survey of 
the diplomacy of our nation, from the beginning to the present time. 
Lectures, text-books, readings. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 9:10 
a. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Bemis. 

37. The Renaissance and the Reformation—A study of the begin- 
nings of the Modern Period emphasizing the evolution of political, 
social, economic, religious, intellectual, and artistic ideas and institu- 
tions during the period. Prerequisite: Mediaeval and Modern His- 
tory. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m. Six semester- 
hour credits. Associate Professor KAYSER. 

38. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era.—A study of the 
important transitions—political, social, economic and intellectual— 
that occurred in Europe from 1715 to 1815. Prerequisite: A course in 
Modern History. First semester. Three semester-hour credits. As- 
sistant Professor RAGATZ. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

39. Pre-Seminar in History and Historians.—History: definitions, 
scope, methods; auxiliary sciences; theories of history; study of lead- 
ing historians to determine their conceptions of history. Hours to be 
arranged. Six semester-hour credits, Professor CHURCHILL, (Not 
given in 1927-28.) 

42. English Constitutional History.—The development of the Eng- 
lish Constitution in its historical setting. Texts, lectures, and col- 
lateral reading. Advised for pre-legal students. Six semester-hour 
credits. Professor CHURCHILL. 

43. Pre-Seminar in the American Revolution.—Intensive reading 
fostering individual initiative under careful supervision to develop 
a critical spirit and close knowledge of the historical literature and 
sources as well as the constructive events of this period. Hours of 
meeting to be arranged in common with History 56. Six semester- 
hour credits. Professor Bemis. 

44. The History of France.—Political, social, economic, and cultural 
development of the country from the Roman conquest to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Lectures and assigned reading. Prerequisite: Courses 
in medieval and modern history. Throughout the year. Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits. As- 


sistant Professor RAGATZ. 
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45. The History of Modern Colonization.—The era of discovery and 
exploration, colonial expansion from the fifteenth century to date with 
special reference to the partition of the Americas, Africa, and Asia, 
overseas rivalries of the European powers, problems of modern im- 
perialism, and the institution of mandates. Prerequisite: A course in 
Modern European History. Texts, lectures, and special reading. Six 
semester-hour credits. Dr. RAGATZ. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

46. France Since 1815.—The political, economic, social and cultural 
history of the country from the end of the Napoleonic regime to the 
present day. A continuation of Course 38, but may be taken sep- 
arately. Prerequisite: History 8 or 12. Texts, lectures, and assigned 
reading. Second semester. Three semester-hour credits, Assistant 
Professor RAGATZ. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

47. Pre-Seminar in Modern European History.—A study of the hu- 
manitarian movements (poor relief, prison reform, emancipation of 
colonial slaves, freeing of the serfs, factory legislation, etc.), in the 
West European states from the middle of the eighteenth century. De- 
signed to afford upper classmen and history majors training in the 


use of standard reference works, in bibliography, and in individual 


research. Reading, conferences, investigation and reports. Wednes- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
RAGATZ. 


49. Pre-Seminar in England under the Stuarts.—Study of the politi- 
cal, economic, and religious development of England in the seventeenth 
century, with special reference to its influence on American history. 


Hours to be arranged. Six semester-hour credits, Professor CHURCHILL. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


$4. Seminar Work.—The results of individual research, conducted 
by graduate students upon assigned topics, will be discussed at the 
weekly meetings of the Seminars in History. 

Undergraduate students qualified by previous historical study, who 
desire to do intensive work with a view to gaining fuller information 
upon special periods or facility in the use of historical materials, may, 
with the approval of the instructor, be admitted to the historical 
seminars, Six semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 

$6. Seminar in the History of American Diplomacy.—A course of 
intensive historical research in some one period of American diplomacy. 
For graduate students and qualified seniors. In this course advantage 
will be taken of the library and archival facilities of Washington, 
the best sources in America for the study of the diplomatic history of 
the United States. A reading knowledge of French is necessary, of 
Spanish and German desirable. Hours to be arranged. Six semester- 


hour credits. Professor BEMIS. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
Students majoring in Home Economics (Food and Nutrition) are 
required to take Chemistry 1, 2, 3 or 4; and 24 hours selected from 
the following courses: Home Economics 3, 4, 21, 7, 28, 29, 34, 
35 and 50. (Certain courses in education, sociology, or chemistry may 
7 


be substituted for Home Economics 26 and 27, or for 34 and 35, as 


occasion demands. ) 


First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 


E, Food Economies and Preparation.— Studv of food markets and 
prices. Cost of commercially prepared foods. Grading of food mate- 
rials. Food values. Kitchen equipment. Principles of food prepara 
tion. Lecture, Monday, 2:10 p. m. Laboratory, Tuesday, Thursday, 
2:10 to 4 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor DENTON. 

2. Food Economics and Preparation.—Parallel with Course 1. Lec 
ture, Monday, 5:10 p. m. Laboratory, Wednesday, Friday, 5:10 to 7 :00 
p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Denton, Miss KILPATRICK. 

3. Experimental Cookery.—Chemical and physical problems in tech- 
nique of food preparation, and. in psychology of food preferences. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, or an equivalent, and Home Economics 
l. First semester. Lecture, Monday, 10:10 a. m. Laboratory, Wednes 
day, Friday, 10:10 to 1:00. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
DENTON, 

4. Meal Planning and Service.—Practice in planning, marketing, 
preparing and serving of family meals at different prices. Second 
semester. Lecture, Monday, 10:10 a. m. Laboratory, Wednesday, 


Friday, 10:10 to 1:00. Three semester-hour cre lits. Professor DENTON. 


13. Clothing Selection and Construction — [extile fabrics, apprecia 
tion of costume design, garment making. Lecture, Monday, 3 to 4 
p. m. Laboratory, Wednesday, Friday, 2 to 4 Six semester-hour 
credits, 


Second Section. For Graduates and Undergraduates. 


21. Studies in Household Management.—l. Selection and Care of 


І ` . ° . . 
Household Equipment; mechanical performance, sanitation, and cost. 


Il. Budgets and standards of living at different 


First semester. Wednesday, Friday, 5:10 to 7:00 p.m. Two semestei 


income levels. 


hour credits, Professor DENTON. 
22. Methods in Teaching Foods and Nutrition.—Prerequisites: Edu 
cation 20, 29a and 34, or an equivalent. 


Second semester. Wednesday, 
Friday, 5:10 to 6:00 


P. In. | Wo semester hour Cre lits. Professor 


x 


DENTON. 
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26. Marketing, Institutional.—Lectures, observation, practice. Mon- 
day, Wednesday, hours to be arranged. First semester. Two semester- 


' j 709 


hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 


— 


27. Large Quantity Cookery.—Practice in preparing food for insti- 
tutional service; study of equipment for institutional kitchens. Second 


7 ^Q 


semester, Three semester-hour credits. (Not given іп 1927-28.) 


У 
lÍ 
4 


28. Introductory Study of Nutrition and Dietetics —Elementary 
physiology of digestion and metabolism. Nutritive properties of com- 
mon foods. Daily requirements in calories, protein, salts, vitamins. 
Planning of dietaries for adults and children; daily food costs. Tues- 
day and Thursday, 5:10 to 6:00 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. 
Professor DENTON. 

29. Laboratory Practice in Dietetics,—To be elected simultaneously 
with Course 28. Open to a limited number of students. "Tuesday, 
[hursday, 4:10 to 5:00 p. m., both semesters. "Two semester-hour 
credits, Professor DENTON. 

34. Observation of experienced home economics teachers. (Identical 
with Education 34.) Assistant Professor Powers. "Three semester- 
hour credits, 

35. Practice teaching in home economics under supervision and 
criticism. ( Identical with Education 35.) Assistant Professor Powers. 


1 Һгее semester-hour credits. 


Third Section, Primarily for Graduates. 


50. Problems in Home Economics.—Seminar; for graduate students 
and seniors if adequately prepared. Two or more semester-hours. 
Professor DENTON, 

M a s in Home Economics Education.—Number strictly lim- 


ited to a few specially prepared graduate students. Miss WHITCOMB. 


HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULA FOR DIETITIANS AND 
OTHER NUTRITION SPECIALISTS 

Curricula for training dietitians and nutrition specialists have been 
prepared, in which there is adjustment between academic work and 
training while employed, such as hospital interneship. 

These courses are open to students of settled purpose and with robust 
health, who are genuinely interested in the scientific aspects of nutri- 
tion, food preparation, and food service. The four-year academic 
curriculum planned for students offering no business or institutional 
experience and no academic preparation beyond high school graduation, 
includes courses in chemistrv (inorganic, organic and biochemistry) ; 
physics; general biology or zoology; human physiology; bacteriology; 
psychology ; principles and methods of teaching nutrition ; sociology ; 
economics; principles of food preparation, marketing, experimental 
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cookery, meal service, institutional cookery and management, dietetics 
seminar in nutrition; fundamental courses in English, history or 
political science, art, and modern language. ‘This curriculum leads 


to the degree of B.S. in Nutrition. The certificate for hospital dietitian 


requires also hospital apprenticeship amounting to at least six months 


as student dietitian. This apprenticeship includes study of and prac- 
tice in general hospital organization and routine administration, with 
reference to the food service department; diet therapy, teaching of 
dietetics to nurses, contact with patients, attendance upon diabetic 
and other clinics, observation in more than one hospital; individual 
work on some specially assigned problem to be performed in hospital 
residence. 

The hospital practice courses will be offered during sophomore, 
junior and senior years, to alternate with certain academic courses, but 
it will not be possible to obtain both the B.S. degree and also the 
certificate for hospital dietitian, without the use of parts of summer 
vacations. 

Women who are able to produce evidence of one or more years of 
successful business or hospital experience in food service, but who 
desire further training along these lines, are encouraged to avail 
themselves of these opportunities for academic, hospital or other in- 
stitutional courses. 


The degree, Bachelor of Science in Nutrition, may be taken by those 
desiring to fit themselves for teaching nutrition in public health work, 
in schools, and in other fields. Hospital service may be included in 
this curriculum, though not necessarily required; or field service of 
some other variety may be substituted. 

hose desiring to prepare for laboratory research in nutrition may be 
excused from the hospital apprenticeship, if circumstances so dictate; 
but should include Physics 3 and 4 and Chemistry 10, possibly also 
Chemistry 20, 24, 35 and 36. However, no general curriculum can be 
laid down arbitrarily as preparation for such research, since each 
individual case must be considered on its own merits. 

Special opportunities are offered to properly qualified graduate 
students for gaining experience in the research laboratories of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. One 
or two applicants may be recommended to receive a monthly stipend 
($20 to $40) in return for specified hours of service in the Bureau, 
and may obtain University credit for their progress reports in so far 
as these give evidence of research accomplished. Applications tor 
the stipend should be made well in advance of the opening of the fall 


semester. This work is supervised in connection with Course 50. 


ДЈ ЈЕ 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY 


(See Political Science J 


ITALIAN 

(See Romance Languages) 
LATIN 

(See Classical Languages) 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


l. General introduction to Library Science, including practice in 


ordering, accessioning, filing, desk work, and devoting special atten- 
tion to the fundamental principles of cataloguing. Sophomore elec- 
tive: open to freshmen only by special permission of the instructor. 
Prerequisite: French or German. A selected group may do their prac- 
tice work at the Public Library. Section A—Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at 11:10 a. m.; Section B—Tues lay, Thursday and Saturday, 
at 6:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT, Miss 
HERBERT and Mrs, CHISHOI M. 

20. Classification— This course consists of an historical introduc- 
tion, the study of the leading systems and their distinguishing charac- 
teristics, actual classihcation acco! ling to the Dewey, Cutter, and 
Library of Congress schemes, with accompanying practice in shelf-list- 
ing and book notation. Open only to students who have had Course 1 
or its equivalent in library experience, and French and German are 
required of students majoring in Library Science. Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday at 6:10 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
SCHMIDT. 

30. Administration and Reference.—A general survey of library or- 
ganization and administration. the study and use of reference books, 
and supervised service in the University library. Open only to students 
who have had Courses 1 and 20 or their equivalent in library experi- 
ence. First semester. Mon lay, We Inesday and Friday at 5:10 р. m. 
Three semester-hour credits, Professor SCHMIDT, 

31. Bibliography and book selection, including the preparation of 
bibliographies in conjunction with the instructional work of the Uni- 
versity, and othe: pertinent service in the Library. Open only to 
students who have had Course 30 or the corresponding course in the 


Summer School. Second semester. Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


at 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 
41. Children's literature and story telling, including special training 


for library work with children. Hours to be arranged. Two semester- 
hour credits. 
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45. Problems in advanced cataloguing and classification; library 
extension adult education, special libraries; held work. Hours to be 


arranged. Four semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 
LINGUISTIC SCIENCE 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50a. General Introduction to Linguistics.—Elementary Phonetics. 
The principles of change in language. The classification of languages. 
The purpose of this course is to furnish a general foundation for the 
scientific study of language. First semester. Twice a week (hours 
to be arrange l). Professor SEHRT. 

50b. Indo-European Languages.—General course. Application ol 
the laws of sound change to the more important Indo European lan 
guages. Origin and development of suffixes and inflections. Syntax. 


Second semester. Twice a week (hours to be arranged) 


Professors 
MICHELSON, DOYLE and SEHRT. 
Attention is called to the following courses: 
English 27. 


Ethnology 20, 52, 5 


we 


German 51. 
Romance Philology: French 50, Spanish 50. 


Semitic Languages 20, 22 


* <“. 


MATHEMATICS 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 
3. College Algebra; Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry 


.. -Algebra 
is studied during the first semester, solid 


geomctry during February 
and March, and trigonometry during April and May. Section A— 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 9:10 a. m. 


; Section B—Mondav, 
, 11:10 a. m. Associate Professor HODGKINS. 
4. Algebra; Plane Trigonometry.—Algebra 


and trigonometry during April and May. 


Wednesday and Friday 


is studied until April 1 


, 
This course is planned for 


students who present only one admission unit in Algebra and for 


students who need a review of intermediate 


Algebra. Six semester- 
hour credits, Tues lay, Thurs lay and Saturdav, 6:10 p.m. Mr. Berry. 


5. Algebra; Plane Trigonometry.—Parallel wit! 


A—Monday, Wednesday an | Friday. 9 
Wednesday and Fri lay, 11:10 a. 


i 


1 Course 4, Section 
:10 a. m.; Section B—Mondav. 
m. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. 
BERRY. 

6. College Algebra; Solid Geometry : 
with Course 3. Six semester hour 
saturday, 6:10 p. m. Mr. WALLIS. 

= College Algebra.—Second N 
its. Mr. WALLIS. 


Plane l rigonometr y.—Paralle! 


credits, Tuesday, Thursday and 


"^ ' here ' 
emester, [hree semester hour cre | 


ранна 
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9. Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry.—Trigonometry until January 
1, analytic geometry for the remainder of the session. The comple- 
tion of one of the Courses 3, 4, 5 or 6 is requisite for admission to this 
course, Monday, We inesday and Friday, 10:10 a. m. Six semester- 
hour credits, Section A—For Engineering students. Professor ERWIN. 


Section B—For non-Ei gineering students. Mr. Berry. 


12. Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry.—Parallel with Course 9. 
Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m.; Section B— 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 p. m.: Section C—Tuesday, 
[Thursday and Satu: lay, 6:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. As- 


sociate Professor HODGKINS. 


15. Calculus and Analyti Geometry.—Required course for fresh- 
men in Architecture, and elective by the college student who has pre- 
sented four entrance units in Mathematics or who has completed one 
of the Courses 3, 4, 5 or 6, and who does not plan to specialize in 
Mathematics, Tuesday, Thursday and saturday at 5.10 p. m. Six 


semester-hour credits. Mr. Berry. 


18. Differential and Integral Cal ulus; Elements of Differential 
Equations,—Section. A— Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. 
Section B — Tuesday, Thursday and saturday, 5.10 p. m. Six semester- 
hour credits. Professor HODGKINS and Professor Erwin. 

19. Differential and Integral Calculus; Elements of Differential 
Equations—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 11:10 a. m. Six se- 
mester-hour credits. Professor HODGKINS. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


24. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Equation.—Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 а, m. First semester. Three semester- 
hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 

25. Hyperbolic Functions.—Tues lay, Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 
^ m. Second semester. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
ERWIN. 


26. Coordinate Geometry of Three Dimensions.—(Not. given іп 


1927-28.) "Three semester-hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 


27. Projective Geometry.—Hours to be arranged. Three semester- 
hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 


31. Special Toftcs.—Vector methods in the complex plane; the ex- 
Ponential function: hyperbolic functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
18 ог 19. Monday and Friday at 6:10 p. m. First semester. Two 
semester-hour credits, Mr. Berry. 

32. Differential Equations.—Monday and Friday at 6:10 p. т. Sec- 


and semester. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. Berry. 
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I I 
aa Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 
| | | 54. Theory of Functions of a Complex V ariable.—Tuesday, Thurs- 
СЕ BH ' - ; "on ; - i 
lil day and Saturday, 6:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
| | 
lll F.RWIN. 

| 55. Differential Geometry.—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 


р. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor ERWIN. 


Nore: Either Course 54 or 55 will be given after conference with 


— ee = 


students, 


|| MECHANICAL DRAWING 
| | First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 

| | | 1. Mechanical Drawing.—Sketches, drawings and tracings empha- 
| | | sizing shop methods and utilization of standard machine parts. One 
| | | period first semester, three periods second semester when taken with 
| | Descriptive Geometry. Otherwise two periods each semester. Periods 
| | are three hours each. Four semester-hour credits. Associate Professor 
| | loHNSON, Mr. EHRMAN, Mr. LEE. 
| 2. Machine Drawing.—Computations, sketches and drawings apply 
| ing kinematics and empirical methods. P'rerequisite: Mechanical 
| | Drawing 1. Two periods of three hours each. Both semesters. Four 
| semester-hour credits. Associate Professor JOHNSON, Mr. LEE. 
| 3. Mechanical Drawing (for students in Chemistry and Chemical 
| | Engineering).—The work is similar to that for the first half of Me 
| | chanical Drawing 1. Two three-hour periods. Second semetser. Two 
| semester-hour credits. Associate Professor JOHNSON. 
| 8. Descriptive Geometry.—Complete theories of orthographic and 
| oblique projection with practical applications and introduction to 
| | shades and shadows. Two periods of three hours each. First semester 
te only. Two semester-hour credits. Associate Professor JOHNSON, Mr. 
| EHRMAN, 
| | MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

| First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 
| 1. Mechanism.—A course in the study of machine elements and the 
| kinematics of machinery in which the functions and the mechanical | 
Í | movements are analyzed. Carefully developed problems and dia- 
] grams of changes of position and speed in mechanism are constantly 
| used. Some attention is given to the design of gearing, and part 
| of the second semester is devoted to the study of steam engine valve 
І | gears.  Prerequisite: Mechanical Drawing 1. Four semester-hour 
| | credits. Assistant Professor RANDOLPH. 

| р 9. Engineering Laboratory.—A laboratory course intended for all 

ILE] Engineering students, This course consists of materia] testing and 


à the study of the flow of fluids over wiers, and through orifices. It is 
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recommended that this course be taken concurrently with the second 
semester of Applied Mathematics 21, and with Applied Mathematics 
22. Prerequisites: Physics 1, Applied Mathematics 20. Two three- 
hour periods, second semester. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant 
Professor RANDOLPH and Mr. Dt rroꝝ. 


10. Engineering Laboratory—A laboratory course intended pri- 
marily for Chemical, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering students. 
This course consists of testing and calibrating engineering instru- 
ments, and testing of power plant equipment which features steam 
as the prime mover. It will be necessary for each student to be pres- 
ent one whole day, December 14, 1927. when an evaporative test will 
be made of a steam boiler. One laboratory period a week. Credit given 
is based on work done under supervision in the laboratory and outside 
in the working up of results. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
20. Two semester-hour credits. First semester. Associate Professor 
PLATT. 

ll. Engineering Laboratory.—An advanced laboratory course pri- 
marily for Mechanical Engineering students. This course covers the 
study and testing of internal combustion engines. Prerequisites: Me- 
chanical Engineering 10, 20, 30. Two three-hour periods, second se- 
mester, Two semester-hour credits. Associate Professor PLATT. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


20. Thermodynamics.—The first semester is devoted to the study 
of the principles of thermodynamics; the gas and vapor cycles; and 
the properties of steam. The second semester is devoted to the study 
of the steam engine and the practical applications of the above prin- 
ciples. Prerequisites: Mathematics 18 or 19; Physics 1, and Mechani- 
cal Engineering 1. Six semester-hour credits. Associate Professor 
PLATT. 

23. Pumping Machinery.—This course includes a study of the de- 
sign, construction and operation of modern pumping machinery used 
to deliver water or other fluids under pressure when their power for 
Operation is received from electricity, steam, compressed air or internal 
combustion engines. Prerequisites: Applied Mathematics 20, 21; Me- 
chanical] Engineering 1, and first semester of Mechanical Engineering 
20. Two hours, second semester. Two semester-hour credits. Assist- 
ant Professor RANDOLPH. 


24. Methods of Manufacture—A study of modern manufacturing 
methods, machine tools, automatic machines and quantity production. 
Prerequisites: Mechanical Drawing 2, Mechanical Engineering 1, 
Civil Engineering 4. Two hours, first semester. Two semester-hour 
Credits, Assistant Professor RANDOLPH. 
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25. Machine Design.—Engineering principles already acquired are 
applied to the design of a machine. The limitations of theoretical and 
empirical formule are studied. Prerequisites: Applied Mathematics 

22, Civil Engineering 4, 22, Mechanical Engineering 1, 24. One con- 


sultation period and two three-hour drawing periods the first semester, 


le NT — — — 


two three-hour drawing periods the second semester. Five semester 


hour credits. Associate Professor JOHNSON, 


27. Power Plants —This course includes a study of the design, lay- 
out, and installation of modern power plants and power plant equip- 
ment. It also includes a study of the auxiliary equipment necessary 


—n — 
— > 


to the economic operation of the power plant, as well as that neces- 


— — 


sary to meet the present-day safety laws of the various states. Prac- 


— 
— 


tical problems based upon the text will be assigned throughout the 


year. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 20. Six semester-hour 


1 credits. Associate Professor PLATT. 

i A ; š А CON I 

| | 29. Heating and Ventilating,.—This course includes a study of the 
i design, installation and economic operation of modern heating and 


ventilating systems installed in all types of buildings. Practical prob- 


| lems will be assigned throughout the semester which will involve all 
the principles studied. Prerequisite: First semester, Mechanical En- 
| gineering 20. Two hours, first semester. Two semester-hour credits. 
| Associate Professor PLATT. 
| | 30. Combustion Engines— A study of the design, construction and 
| operation of gas, vaporized fuel, semi-diesel and diesel engines for 
| stationary, traction, marine and aeronautical services; supplemented 
Ba by a brief study of gas producers and equipment for utilizing waste 
| industrial gases in engines. Prerequisites: M. E. 1, A. M. 20 and 
first semester of M. E. 20. Electrical Engineering students attend two 
| hours first semester only. Two semester-hour credits. Mechanical 
| Engineering students attend two hours throughout the year. Four | 
8 | | semester-hour credits. Associate Professor JOHNSON. | 
| "FÉ" 31. Steam Turbines.—This course includes a study of the design, | 
B i [ construction and installation of modern steam turbines, and in addi- 
| i tion such auxiliary equipment as is necessary to their economic opera- 
| tion. Prerequisite: First semester, Mechanical Engineering 20. Two 
| | semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor RANDOLPH. 
ti 32. Industrial Management.—This course consists of the study of the > 


B i forming and development of manufacturing organizations, and the 
| interrelationships of their various departments. Process planning and 
š | routing as well as modern efficiency methods are discussed. Pre- 
| requisite: Civil Engineering 4. Two hours, first semester. Two 


semester-hour credits. Associate Professor PLATT. 


marily for engineering students, The problems selected for this 
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| 33. Engineering Economics.—A course in economics intended pri- 
i 
| 
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course feature the consideration of the first COst, operating expense, 
depreciation and salvage value of equipment used in the various fields 
of engineering. Prerequisite: Commerce 33. Two hours, second se- 
mester. Two semester-hour credits. Associate Professor PLATT. 

34. Refrigeration.—This course includes a study of the design, con- 
struction, and installation of modern mechanical refrigeration equip- 
ment, and in addition such auxiliary equipment necessary to their eco- 
nomie operation. Practical problems will be assigned during the 
semester which will involve a knowledge of the principles of mechani- 
cal refrigeration as studied in this course. Prerequisite: First semes- 
ter, Mechanical Engineering 20. Two hours, second semester. Two 
semester-hour credits, Associate Professor PLATT. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


30. Advanced Machine Design.—Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Associate Professor JOHNSON, 

51. Advanced Power Plant Design.—Hours and credits to be ar- 
ranged, Associate Professor PLATT. 


METEOROLOGY 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


51. Meteorological Physics —This course presupposes collegiate 
training in general physics. Particular attention will be given to the 
interpretation of meteorological phenomena in the light of modern 
Physics; and those wishing to make this their principal study will be 


assisted in the selection of a suitable problem for investigation and 


advised in the collection of data necessary to its solution. Six semes- 


ter-hour credits. Professor HUMPHREYS. 


NAUTICAL SCIENCE 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


1. Nautical Science-—Marine and acrial navigation; nautical as- 
tronomy; nautical almanac; production and use of nautical charts; 
tides ; applications of meteorology, terrestrial magnetism and ocean- 
ography to navigation and seamanship; deviation of the compass in 
iron and steel ships; theory and use of instruments of navigation. 


Four semester-hour credits. Professor FRENCH. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50. Advanced Nautical Science.—Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Professor FRENCH. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Major: 24 semester-hours, including six semester-hours of psychology. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


21. Principles of Philosophy.—A course in the problems, theories and 
underlying principles of philosophy. First semester: Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, 9:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
RICHARDSON, 

22. Principles of Philosophy.—Parallel with Course 21. Second se- 
mester: Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p. m. Three semester- 
hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON, 


23. History of Philosophy—(a) First semester: Ancient and medi- 
aeval philosophy. (b) Second semester: Modern philosophy. Special 
attention is directed to the relation of philosophical conceptions to the 
world's progress, Six semester-hour credits, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, 10:10 a. m. Professor RICHARDSON, 


24. History of Philosophy.—Parellel with Course 23. Six semester- 
hour credits. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 p. m. Professor 


RICHARDSON, 
25. Logic.—The field of logic; the organization of knowledge; in- 
duction and deduction; logical analysis, Special attention is paid to 
the historical development of inductive science. First semester: Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor RuEDIGER and Miss HUNT. 

26. Logic.—Parallel with Course 25. Second semester: Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 5:10 p. m. "Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor Ruepicer and Miss HUNT. 


27. Ethics— À consideration of the principal ethical theories from 
the historical and social points of view. Second semester: Tuesday, 
Ihursday and Saturday at 9:10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor RICHARDSON, 

28. Ethics.—Parallel with Course 27. First semester: Monday. 


, hos * | 
Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. ‘Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor RICHARDSON. 


| 
| 
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Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


51. Seminar.—The topic for 1927-28 will be a 


study of present ten- 


dencies in philosophical thought, considered in the light of their origin 


The relation of philosophical tendencies to scientific 


s social, and re- 
ligious movements will receive attention. Wednesday. 7-9 


semester-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 


p. m. Six 


Courses OF INSTRUCTION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


1. Elementary marching and free gymnastic exercises; games; folk 
dancing; clogging. (Two periods.) Personal hygiene, presenting in 
a clear and concise manner the fundamental physiological laws on 
which all personal hygiene is based. (One period.) Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, 9:10, 10:10, 11:10. Miss HOPKINS. 

(This course is required of all Freshinan women. The required 
uniform should be purchased through the office of the Physical Direc- 
tor.) 

2. Dancing.—Fundamental steps and their application. Character 
dancing, clogging, aesthetic dancing. Elective only. Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, 1:10-2:00. Miss HOPKINS. 

3. Swimming.—Instruction for beginners, intermediates and ad- 
vanced swimmers, including American Red Cross Life-saving work. 
Beginning March 1. Hours to be announced. Elective only. Miss 
HOPKINS. 


PHYSICS 
First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 

l. General Physics— A recitation and lecture course, embracing the 
fundamental principles of mechanics, heat, electricity and magnetism, 
sound, and light. The prerequisites are: Elementary (High School) 
Physics, Mathematics 9 or 12, and Mathematics 18 or 19, the latter 
of which may be taken concurrently. This is a required course for 
students in the C. E., E. E, and M. E. courses. Eight semester-hour 
credits. Section A—Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 10:10 
а. п. Section B—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 p. m., and 
Saturday, 6:10 p.m. Associate Professor CHENEY. 

2. Laboratory Physics.—Laboratory methods, accurate measurement 
of physical quantities, and experimental study of physical laws and 
apparatus, A systematic schedule of experiments is performed, and a 
formal report presented for each experiment. Course 2 is arranged 
to accompany Course 1, and may not otherwise be taken without pre- 
vious preparation in Physics equivalent to Course 1. Four semester- 
hour credits (this takes into consideration both the time required for 
performance of the experiments and that required for preparation of 
the reports.) Monday or Tuesday or Friday, 1:10-4:10 p. m., or 
Tuesday or Wednesday or Friday, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. Professor 
BROWN, Associate Professor CHENEY, Mr. EICHLIN, Mr. FREDERICK 
and Mr. Lamar. 

3. Introductory General Physics.—Recitations, and lectures illus- 
trated by experimental demonstrations. Similar in scope to Course 1, 
but less mathematical in treatment. Planned with reference to the 
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needs of a student who desires an acquaintance with the facts and 
principles of Physical Science in their relation to the other sciences. 
Six semester-hour credits. Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 11:10 a. m.; Section B—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 
p.m. Professor Brown, 

4. Introductory Laboratory Physics ——Course 4 is similar in char- 
acter to Course 2, but with somewhat greater emphasis placed upon the 
study of physical principles and their applications. It is arranged to 
accompany Course 3, and may not otherwise be taken without previous 
preparation in Physics equivalent to Course 3. Monday or Tuesday 
or Friday, 1:10-4:10 p. m., or Tuesday or Wednesday or Friday, 
7:30 to 10:30 p. m. Professor Brown, Associate Professor CHENEY, 
Mr. EICHLIN, Mr. FREDERICK, and Mr. LAMAR, 

6. Elementary Physics Laboratory.—An abridged laboratory course 
for students in the engineering courses who enter without credit for 
High School Physics. Two semester-hour credits. Hours as stated 
above for Course 4. Professor BROWN. 

10. Physics Problems.—Class room and laboratory problems, similar 
to Course 12 below, but with less laboratory work. The prerequisites 
are the same as for Course 12. Six semester-hour credits. Recitations. 
Section A—Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m.: Section B—Thursday 
and Saturday, 5:10 p.m. Laboratory: One two-hour laboratory period, 
the hour being chosen from those listed for Course 2. Associate Pro- 
fessor CHENEY. 

12. Physics Problems.—Class room and laboratory problems, similar 
to those given in Courses 1 and 2. Prerequisites: Physics Course 3 and 
Mathematics as given above for Course 1. Eight semester-hour credits. 
Recitations: Section A—Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m.; Section 
B—Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 p. m. Laboratory: One three-hour 
laboratory period, chosen from those listed under Course 2. Asso- 


T 


ciate Professor CHENEY. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


Nore.—Courses 20 to 23, inclusive, constitute a complete intermedi- 
ate course in Physics which may be taken during their Junior and 
Senior years by students specializing in physics and allied sciences. 
They should be accompanied wherever possible by laboratory work in 
Course 25, Physics 1 and 2, and Mathematics 18 or 19, or the equiva- 
lents of these, are required for admission to any of these courses. 

20. Mechanics, Molecular Physics, and Heat.—An introduction to 
Theoretical Mechanics, including the dynamics of wave motion, hy- 
drodynamics, and- molecular phenomena such as surface tension, 
elasticity, viscosity, etc, A study of Heat from both the experimental 


and theoretical points of view followed by an introduction to thermo- 


— 
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dynamics. Six semester-hour credits. Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 5:10 p.m. Professor Brown, 

22. Light and Sound.—The topic of Light constitutes the major por- 
tion of the course. Sound for the most part is not studied separately 
but in parallel with correlated light phenomena. Six semester-hour 
credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) Professor BROWN. 

23. Electricity and Magnetism.—A course using Starling's Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism as a class text and more advanced texts and 
the literature for reference reading. Special attention given to the 
electron theory and its relation to modern physical science. Six 
semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) Associate Professor 
CHENEY, 

25. Advanced Laboratory Physics,—An optional laboratory course 
in connection with Courses 20, 22, 23, and 28, also open to other stu- 
dents having suitable preparation. Experiments are assigned accord- 
ing to the line of study desired by the individual student. One or 
two three-hour periods per week, hours by arrangement. Four or 
eight semester-hour credits, Professor BROWN and Associate Profes- 
sor CHENEY. 

28. Radio Principles.—A course in the elementary theory of electrical 
oscillations and electro-magnetic waves, and of their applications to 
communication. It is strongly recommended that Course 25 be taken 
in connection with this course. Not given in 1927-28 unless elected 
by at least ten students, Four semester-hour credits. Professor BROWN. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


51. Bibliography and Survey—in recognition of the value to the 
research student of a thorough study of the literature of his chosen 
field as a prelude to active research, credit is offered under this course 
for (1) the preparation of a bibliography of that field, including brief 
abstracts of the more important articles, and (2) a systematic analysis 
of the lines of investigation along which further development is most 
promising, and a listing of available research problems. This course 
is open only to students majoring in Physics. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor BROWN. 

52. Introduction to Mathematical Physics—Based on Haas's Intro- 
duction to Theoretical Physics, vol. I. Special attention is given to 
vector analysis and its applications to mechanics and electricity. 
Generalized coordinates, spherical harmonics, and calculus of varia- 
tions also considered. Prerequisites: Mathematics 18 or 19 and at 
least one of the courses in Physics 20-24. All of the latter are strongly 
recommended. Six semester-hour credits. "Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, 6:10 р. m. Assaqciate Professor CHENEY. 

53. X-Rays and Radioactivity.—A lecture and seminar course on 
the physical principles of X-Radiation and Radioactivity. In addition 
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to consideration of the general theoretical and experimental aspects 
some attention will be given to the practical applications. The 
methods of investigating crystal structure by X-Rays, and the recent 
work of Aston and others on Isotopes will be included. First semester. 
Three semester-hour credits. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5.10 
p.m. Dr. HUNT. 


$4. Atomic Structure and Spectrum Series,—A lecture and seminar 
course on the recently developed theories of the construction of the 
atom and their relation to the spectra of the elements, The develop- 
ments leading up to Bohr's theory will first be considered, after which 
attention will be principally directed to the latter theory and to the 
deductions which result in the field of spectroscopy. Second semester. 
Three semester-hour credits. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5.10 
p.m. Dr. HUNT. 


55. Laboratory Physics for Graduate Students.—This course must be 
preceded by two or more of Courses 21-23, inclusive, and three or 
more semester-hour credits in Course 25, or their equivalents, "The 
experimental problems are somewhat longer than those of Course 2$, 
and along more specialized lines, requiring more originality and ini- 
tiative on the part of the student. 'This course is primarily intended 
to supply the laboratory experience required for active research work. 
Two or more semester-hour credits. Hours by arrangement. Pro- 
fessor Brown, Associate Professor CHENEY, and Dr. HUNT. 

57. Statistical Mechanics and Kinetics Theory—This course is a 
study of the physical properties of gases from the standpoint of general 
dynamics. Viscosity, diffusion, heat conduction, Brownian movements, 
Van der Wall's equations and molecular aggregation and dissociation. 
Jeans’ Dynamical Theory of Gases. A lecture and seminar course. 
Four semester-hour credits. Saturday, 5:10 p. m. Mr. VAN ORSTRAND. 

58. Elasticity.—The physical properties of solids as applied to prob- 
lems in geophysics. Homogeneous stress and strain. Potential energy 
of strained solids, "Transmission of force. Propagation of earthquake 
waves. Love's Mathematical Theory of Elasticity. A lecture and 
seminar course. Four semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 
Mr, VAN ORSTRAND, 

59. Least Squares.—Derivation of the law of errors and adjustment 
of observations with special reference to the determination of the 
constants of empirical formulas. A lecture and 
Merriman's Method of Least Squares. Two 


recitation course. 
semester-hour credits. 
First semester. Saturday, 5:10 p. m (Not given in 1927-28.) Mr. 
VAN ORSTRAND. 

60. Mathematical Statistics,.— The mathematical 


theory of statistics 
with numerous practical applications. 


A lecture and seminar course. 
Elderton's Frequency Curves and Correlation, and Rietz's Handbook 


e 
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of Mathematical Statistics. Two semester-hour credits. Second se- 
mester, Saturday, 5:10 p. m. (Not given in 1927-28.) Mr. VAN 
ORSTRAND, 

61. Conduction of Heat.—Fourier's analysis is applied to numerous 
problems in the diffusion of heat and substances. Ingersoll and 
Zobel’s Mathematical Theory of Heat Conduction. A lectute and 
recitation course. Second semester. Two semester-hour credits. 
(Not given in 1927-28.) Mr. VAN ORSTRAND. 

62. Hydrodynamics.—A lecture and seminar course. Lamb's Hy- 
drodynamics. Four semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-23.) 
Mr. VAN ÜRSTRAND, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Political Science 1 and 3 may be included as satisfying 6 hours of 
the requirement of 24 hours' credit for the major. 
Course 21 has as prerequisites 1 and 3 or the equivalent, or English 
History or a year's course in European History since 1789. 
Courses 23, 24, 24a, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 40 have as prerequi- 


sites 1 and 3 or the equivalent or a year's course in History or Eco- 
nomics 1. 


First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 


l. Government of the United States.—Besides an analysis of the 
structure of the Federal Government this course includes a study of 
the powers and the influence of the President, the power to make 
treaties, to tax, to control the railroads and the wires and to restrict 
immigration. 'The course surveys the functions of the courts and of 
the various commissions. The problems connected with the currency, 
the tariff, foreign commerce and with our colonial empire are dis- 
cussed, Governmental changes in foreign countries are noted and 
compared with those at home. First semester. Three semester-hour 
credits. Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 9:10 a. m., As- 
sistant Professor TiLLEMA. Section B—Mon lay, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 10:10 a. m., Assistant Professor West. Section C—Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 11:10 a. m., Assistant Professor TILLEMA, 
Section D—Mon lay, Wednesday and Friday, 2:10 p. m., Assistant Pro- 


fessor West. Section E—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 a. m., 


- 


Professor HiLL. Section F— Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 11:10 
a, m., Assistant Professor TILLEMA. 

2. Government of the United States —Parallel with Course 1. Three 
semester-hour credits. Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
6:10 p. m., Assistant Professor West. Section B—Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 6:10 p. m., Assistant Professor TILLEMA. Section C— 


Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 р. m, Professor HILL, Section 
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D—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 p. m., Assistant Professor 
WEST. 

3. State Government.—Political Science 1 continued.—The relation 
of the states to the United States, the privilege of voting, the forma- 
tion of public opinion, direct legislation, police power, public utilities 
and executive responsibility form the chief topics. A rapid survey is 
made of the types of city government and of the county and township 
governments, Second semester, Three semester-hour credits. Sec- 
tion A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 9:10 a. m., Assistant Pro 
fessor TiLLEMA. Section B—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 10:10 
a. m., Assistant Professor Wesr. Section C—Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 11:10 a. m., Assistant Professor. TiLLEMA. Section D—Mon 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 2:10 p. m., Assistant Professor WEST. 
Section E—Tuesday, Ihursday and Saturday, 9:10 a. m., Professor 
Hitt. Section F—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 11:10 a. m.. As- 
sistant Professor TILLEMA, 


4. State Government,—Parallel with Course 3. Three semester-hour 
credits, Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Fri lay, 6:10 p. т., As- 
sistant Professor Wrsr. Section B—Mon lay, Wednesday and Friday 


6:10 p. m., Assistant Professor TiLLEMA. Section C—Tuesday. Thurs 


, 


day and Saturday, 5:10 p. m., Professor HILL. Section D l'uesdav, 
lhursday and Saturday, 6:10 p. m., Assistant Professor WEST. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


21. Comparative European Governments.—The governments and 


politics of England and France will receive primary consideration in 
this course. Some time will be given to the governments о 


land, Italy, Germany and Russia. First semester. Three semester- 


ї Switzer- 


hour credits. Monday, Wednesday and Frid iy, 10:10 a. m.. Assistant 
Professor TILLEMA. | [his course тау be taken with Course 36 the 
second semester. ) 


23. City Government in the United States.—~A study of the various 


types of city government and the relations of the city to the state. 
Some attention will be given to European cities, and special emphasis 
will be placed on the government ot the District of Columbia. (Not 
given in 1927-28.) 

24. Constitutional Law.—This course deals primarily with the prin- 
ciples under which the government of the United 
developed in the leading court decisions. 


Government and of the states 


States operates, as 
The powers of the Federal 


and the rights and obligations of the 
individual will be studied. First semester. 


credits. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 
fessor WEST, 


Three semester-hour 


p. m., Assistant Pro- 


a ht Z IPE 


24a. American Legislatures.—A study will be made of the organiza- 
tion of American legislatures and of parliamentary practice, with 
special reference to the Congress of the United States. Comparisons 
will be drawn from the experience of ather countries. Second semester. 


[hree semester-hour credits. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 


P. m., Assistant Professor WEST. 


25. Political 1 heory.—The political ideas of Aristotle, Rousseau, 
ә "1 : " ; ... ü ^ 
Гһотав Jefferson and others. the political theory of the American 
Revolution, the controversy over states’ rights and the development 
| 


of the idea of democracy will be surveye First semester. Three 


semester-hour credits. (Not given in 1927-28.) 


26. American Political Parties —The place of the party in a democ- 
racy, its organization, its activities, the character or its membership, 
machines and bosses and problems connected with elections will be 
studied. Second semester. 


Three semester-hour credits. ( Not given 


in 1927-28. ) 

27. International Relations.—The leading Eur pean treaties, espe- 
cially those during the last century, are studied. The purpose is to 
find what principles of international law and diplomacy have been 
evolved and applied. First semester. Three semester-hour credits. 
(Not given in 1927-28.) 


"o 


45. International Relations (continued) —Leading American treaties 
and the principles of diplomacy form the basis of this course. Second 
semesti Г. Three semester hour cre lits. ( Not given in 1927-28.) 


29. Intei national Law. 


The purpose is to acquire an understanding 
of the elements of this subject. А textbook, illustrative cases and 
Three se- 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m., 


problems form the basis for discussions. First semester. 


Mester hour cred ts, 


4 


Professor HILL. 


30. International Law (continued).—Second semester. 


Three se- 
mester-hour credits. 


[uesday, Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m., 
Pi ofessor HILL. 

34. The Near East.—The political problems of the Balkan states and 
of Turkey are studied, 
and 


The effect of their rivalries upon diplomacy 
the conflicting interests of the Great Powers as expressed in 
schools, missions, mandates, concessions and markets are included. 
First semester. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. Three 
vemester-hour credits. Mr, PaNaRETOFF. (This course may be taken 


with Course 24a the second semester. ) 


36. Government, and Politics of Latin Americar rhe colonial рей 
cies of Spain and Portugal, the establishment of the republics and the 
salient features of their present constithtions and governments will be 


dealt with in this course. Pan-Americanism and the relations of the 
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| | | Latin-American republics with the United States will also receive 
| | | consideration. Second semester. Three semester-hour credits. Mon- 
| | | day, Wednesday and Friday, 10:10 a. m., Assistant Professor TILLEMA. 
і | 40. Jurisprudence.—This course will deal chiefly with the views of 
| | Anglo-American writers as to the nature and source of law. Funda- 
| mental legal concepts will be discussed. The organization of courts 
| and the judicial process will receive attention. Emphasis will be 
| placed upon the ideas of jurists and text writers which have been 
| | most influential in the development of the law of the United States. | 
Е Second semester. Three semester-hour credits. Not given in 1927- 
| | | 28.) 
| ú Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 
| | 53. Seminar in Political Science.—Reports and discussions on assigned x 
| || topics. This course is for graduate students, With the written con- 
| | | sent of the instructor, seniors may be admitted. First semester. Гһгее 
| | semester-hour credits. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 p. m. 
| | Professor HILL. | 
| 54. Seminar in Political Science (continued).—Second semester. 
| | Three semester-hour credits. Tuesd iy, Thursday and Saturday. 6:10 
| | p. m. Professor HILL. 
l 
| | PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 
| | | Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 
Hu 
HÚ | 36. Public Health—Among the topics discussed are the history of 
| | preventive medicine; the causes and prevention of diseases and de- 
| | fects; measurements of public health: organization of health activi 
| | ties. Tuesday and Thursday at 4:10 p. m. First semester. Two se- 
ÉE mester-hour credits. Dr. Rocers. 
| | | 
te Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. | 
| 50. Preventive Medicine and Hygtene.—A reading and discussion | 
| course including demonstrations and field work, dealing with the eti- | 
| | ology, modes of transmssion. epidemiology and Prevention of com- | 
municable diseases, including disinfection and quarantine; immunity, 
15 | heredity and eugenics: air and air conditioning, heating and ventila- 
| ; tion; foods and food deficiency diseases, nutritional problems: water, 
I I ) Pj sewage and refuse disposal ; industrial hygiene : school sanitation: 
| personal hygiene: mental hygiene; vital statistics. Each student 


prepares an essay on some preventive medicine 


topic in which he is 


interested. Hours to be arranged. Six 
J fessor Harper. 


semester-hour credits. Pro- 


Courses or INSTRUCTION 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Major: 24 semester-hours exclusive of General Psychology. 


First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 


11. Psychology—(a) First semester: General Psychology. (b) 
Second semester: The applications of psychology in the fields of busi- 
ness, industry, law, medicine and education. Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 10:10 a. m. Six semester-hour credits, Associate Pro- 
fessor Moss and Miss OMWAKE. 


12. Psychology.—Parallel with Course 11. Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 5:10 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Associate Pro- 
fessor Moss and Miss OMWAKE. 

14. Psychology.—Parallel with Course 11. Tuesday, lhursday and 
Saturday at 5:10 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Associate Pro- 
fessor Moss and Miss OMWAKE. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


30. Abnormal Psychology.—A study of the organic basis of abnor- 
mality, The various types of insanity will be considered, and some 
attention will be given to the use of psychoanalysis and other kinds of 
Psychotherapy in the treatment of mental disease. First semester. 
Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9:10 a. m. Section 
M—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 6:10 p. m. Three semester- 


hour credits. Associate Professor Moss and Miss OMWAKE. 


М. Феде Tama survey of the more common uses of 
Psychological tests in the fields of business, industry, law and educa- 
tion, and of the underlying statistical methods. Second semester. Sec- 
Wa asian. lay, Wednesday and Friday at 9:10 a. m.; Section M— 
Monday, We Inesday and Friday at 6:10 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Associate Professor Moss and Miss OMWAKE. 

36. Mental Hygtene.—Types of normal and abnormal human be- 
havior; the relation between mental ill health and anti-social conduct; 
individual differences; the meaning of mental tests and examinations; 
mental hygiene problems of childhood and adolescence. Opportunity 
Will. be given at clinico to observa the warieut (mente! types discussed. 
Tuesday and Thursday at 5.10 p. m. “wo ойнен НӘ 
Dr. RICHMOND. 

30. Social Psychology.—A study of the principles underlying man's 
behavior in relation to others. First semester. Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday at 5.10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Mr. Mip- 
DLETON. 

41. Comparative and Animal Psychology.—A study of the evolution 
of animal behavior from the lowest forms up to man. Second semester. 
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B 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour 


credits. Mr. MIDDLETON. 

42. Applied Psychology.— The applications of psychology to the 
various professional and industrial fields. First semester. Saturday, 
11:10-1:00. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. MIDDLETON and Miss 
HuNT. 


43. Educational Psychology.—The learning process: types of learn- 
ing, methods, conditions and incentives; individual differences: trans 
fer of training. Constant reference to experimental literature. Second 
semester. Saturday, 11:10-1:00. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. 
MIDDLETON and Miss HuNT. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


$0. Seminar in Psychology.—Conditioning of Behavior: a study of 


the influence of training as manifested in changed a laptations to en 
vironment. Tuesday, 7:30-9:30 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. As 
sociate Professor Moss. 

54. Test Construction.—Study of the principles underlying the con- 
struction and application of psychological and vocational tests, The 
class will be conducted on the laboratory method and will undertake 
the actual construction and standardization of tests. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 31 ог its equivalent. Thursday, 7:30-9:30 p. 


l / 


m. Six 


semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Moss and members of 


Psychology Department. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


1. The purpose of this course is to set forth the principles of effec- 
tive public speaking, and to develop the expressional power of the 
student. There will be extensive drill in the 


making of outlines, the 
writing and delivery of short speeches. 


Voice training, vocabulary 
building and general platform deportment will be 
in extemporaneous speaking during 
day and Thursday at 11:10 a. m. ; 


studied, Practice 
second semester. Section A— Tues- 
section B—Tuesday and Thursday 
at 5.10 p.m. Four semester-hour credits, 
HAM, 


Assistant Professor FARN- 


11. This advanced course in Public speaking includes a survey and 
study of the great orators and their speeches and a detailed study 
and practice in special forms of modern address, literary interpreta 
tion and dramatic reading, platform 


deportment and extemporancous 
speaking. Tuesday and Thurs lay at 4:10. F 


Assistant Professor FARNHAM. 


ur semester-hour cre lits. 


Courses or INSTRUCTION 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Nore: Courses in the Department of Romance Languages carry 


credit only for the completion of the entire course; no credit is given 


tor the completion of one semester's work, nor may students change 
from one section to another, unless written permission is granted by 


i 
the head of the department. 


Undergraduate Major in Romance Languages. 


Courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 8 in French and Spanish may not be counted 
toward a major. The requirements may be satisfied by completing 
satisfactorily 24 semester hours in one of the following ways: (a) in 


French, Course 5 or 6 and 18 semester hours in second or third-group 


courses; (b) in Spanish, Course 5 or 6 and 18 semester hours in sec- 
ond or third group courses; (c) in Romance Languages, French or 
Spanish 5 or 6 (one course only) and either 18 semester hours in second 
or third-group courses in the other language, or 6 semester hours in 
second or third-group courses in one language and 12 semester hours 


in second or third-group courses in the other. 


French 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 

l. First-Year Course.—For beginners. Olmsted and Sirich’s Be- 
ginners’ French Grammar. Grammar, composition, drill in pronuncia- 
tion, translation and reading of modern French fiction, comedy and his- 
tory. Six semester-hour credits. Section A—Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 9:10 a. m. ; Section B—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 
а. m.; Section C—T yes lay, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 a. m. As- 
sistant Professors PROTZMAN and DEREIBERT. 

2. First-Year Course.—For beginners. Parallel with Course 1. 


Olmsted and Sirich's Beginners’ French Grammar. Six semester-hour 


credits, Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p.m.; Sec- 
tion B—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 р. m.; Section C—Tues- 
day, Thursday and saturday, 5:10 p. m.; Section D—Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, 6:10 p.m.; Section E—Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 6:10 p.m. Assistant Professors Fosrer and Demert and Mr. 
KRAMER. 
Section X. (Second semester. This section will be given if elected 
a sufficient number of students. No credit will be given for Section 
2X unless the student takes the work of the second semester in the 
Summer School of the same year.) Three semester-hour credits. 
Hours to be announced. 

3. Second-Year Course.—Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar. 
First text. Dumas fils, “La question d'argent" (D. C. Heath and Co.) ; 


by 


other texts to be announced. Open to students who have passed in 
French 1 or 2 or have fulfilled the admission requirements in Elemen- 
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tary French. Six semester-hour credits. Section A—Monday, Wednes- 
а and Friday, 10:10 a. m.; Section B— Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 10:10 a. m.; Section C—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
11:10 a. m.; Section D—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 11:10 a. m. 
Professor HENNING, Assistant Professors FOSTER and PROTZMAN. 

4. Second-Year Course.—Parallel with Course 3. Fraser and 
Squair’s French Grammar. First text, Dumas fils, "La question d'ar- 
gent" (D. C. Heath and Co.); other texts to be announced. Six 
semester-hour credits. Section A— Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
5:10 p. m.; Section B—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 p. m.; 
Section C—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5:10 p. m.; Section D— 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 p. m. Assistant Professor 
DEIBERT, Messrs, CULLOM and KRAMER. 

5. Survey of Modern French Literature.—(Seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.) Translation, collateral reading and con- 
ferences thereon, lectures on literature. Open to students who have 
passed in French 3 or 4, or have fulfilled the admission requirements 
in Advanced French. Six semester-hour credits. Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 4:10 p. m. Professor HENNING and Assistant Pro- 
fessor FOSTER. 

6. Survey of Modern French Literature.—Parallel with Course 5. 
Six semester-hour credits. "Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 
p. m. Assistant Professor PROTZMAN., 

7. Composition and Conversation (Elementary Course.)— Open to 
students who have passed in Course 1 or 2, or have fulfilled the ad- 
mission requirements in Elementary French. Six semester-hour credits. 
Section A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m.; Section B— 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 5.10 p. m. M. Benéreau. (Each 
section will be given only if elected by at least ten students at the be- 
ginning of the year.) 

8. Composition and Conversation (Advanced Course) Орев to 
students who have passed in Course 7, or otherwise satisfy the instruc- 
tor of their fitness to take it. Six semester-hour credits, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 6.10 p.m. M. BENÉTEAU. (This course will 
be given only if elected by at least ten students at the beginning of the 
year). 

Note: Courses 7 and $ may not be taken in the same vear. Neither 7 
nor 8 may be substituted for Courses 1 or 2, 3 or 4, in satisfying the 


curriculum requirements for two years of modern languages. 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates, 


(Courses in this group are open to students who have passed in 


Courses 5 or 6, or otherwise Satisfy the instructor of their fitness to 


take them.) 


"uL II 717 


Courses OF [INSTRUCTION 149 


21. Literature of the Seventeenth Century.—History, philosophy, 


criticism, memoirs, letters. eloquence, drama, fiction, poetry. Balzac, 


Boileau, Corneille, Descartes, Fénelon. Mme de La Fayette, La 
Bruyére, | а Fontaine, | І R hefoucauld, Malher! е, М | ere, Racine, 
Saint-Evremond, Saint-Simon, Mme. de Sévigné, erc. 7 ranslation, 


collateral reading and reports thereon, lectures on history and litera- 
ture. Six semester-hour credits, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
5:10 p. m. Professor HENNING. 

23. Literature of the Eighteenth Century.—History, philosophy, 
criticism, letters, drama. fiction, poetry, the “salons.” the idea of 
progress, the idea of science Bayle, Fontenelle, Abbé di Saint-Pierre, 
Marquise de Lambert, Mme. de Tencin, Montesquieu, Voltaire, J.-J.. 
Ropsseau, Diderot, the Encyclopedists, etc. Translation, collateral 
reading and reports thereon, lectures on literature and history. Six 
semester-hour credits. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 4:10 p. m. 
(Not given in 1927-28.) Assistant Professor DEIBERT. 

26. Literature from 1750 to 1850; the Romantic М ove ment.—History, 
criticism, travels. fiction, drama, lyric poetry. Rousseau, Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, Balzac, Baudelaire, Chateaubriand, Gautier, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Michelet, Musset. Sainte-Beuve, George Sand, Mme. de 
Staél, Thierry, Vigny, etc. Translation, collateral ге: ling and re- 
ports thereon, lectures on literature and history. Six semester-hour 
credits, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. Professor Hen- 
NING, (Not given in 1927-28.) 

28. Literature from 1850 to the Present.—History, philosophy, criti- 
cism, fiction, drama, lyric poetry. Augier, Вгипепёге, Daudet, Dumas 
fils, Flaubert, France, Heredia, Hervieu, Leconte de Lisle, Lemaitre, 
Loti, Maeterlinck, Maupassant, Mérimée, Renan, Rostand, Sully Prud- 
homme, Taine, Verlaine, etc. Six semester-hour credits. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 11:10 a. m. Professor HENNING. 

40. Modern Fiction.—The French novel and short story, from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the present. Translation, col- 
lateral reading, lectures. Six semester-hour credits. Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 11:10 a. m. Professor HENNING. (Not given in 1927- 
28.) 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates, 


( All graduate students in French are expected to report to Assistant 
Professor Jones at the opening of the college year for brief instruction 
in the use of books and libraries, the compilation and use of bibliog- 
raphies, etc.) 

50. Old French.—Philology and literature. La Chanson de Roland, 
the works of Chrétien de Troyes, etc. Phonology and morphology of 
Old French, with an outline of its development through Vulgar Latin. 
Survey of French Literature to the end of the thirteenth century. Some 
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knowledge of Latin is essential. Six semester-hour credits. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 4:10 p.m. Professor DOYLE, 

66. Opportunities are afforded to competent graduate students, under 
the guidance of members of the Department of Romance Languages, 
for original investigation and the study of special topics, linguistic or 
literary, in the Old French period, the Seventeenth Century, the 
Eighteenth Century, the Nineteenth Century, and Contemporary Litera- 


ture. Meetings as arranged, Consult Professor HENNING. 


Spanish 
First Section, Primarily for Undergraduates. 


1. First-Year Course,—For beginners. Hills and Ford’s First Span 
ish Course. Grammar, written and oral composition, drill in pronun- 
ciation, translation of modern Spanish fiction, comedy and history. 
Six semester-hour credits, Section A— Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 9:10 a. m.; Section B—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10 
a. m.; Section C—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 10:10 a. т.; Sec 
tion D— Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 11:10 a.m. Assistant Pro- 


* 
"з 


fessors FOSTER and DEIBERT and Mr. CORLISS. 

2. First-Year Course—For beginners. Parallel with Course 1. Hills 
and Ford’s First Spanish Course. Six semester-hour credits. Section 
A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m.; Section B -Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 6:10 p. m.; Section C—Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, 5.10 p. m.; Section D—Tuesday, Ihursday and Satur 
day, 6:10 p.m. Assistant Professors Jones and FOSTER, Mr. CORLISS. 

Section X: (Second semester, This section will be given if elected 
by a sufficient number of students.) No credit will be given for Sec- 
tion 2X unless the student takes the work of the second semester in 
the Summer School of the same year. Hours to be announced. 

3. Second-Year Course,—Review of grammar. composition, trans- 
lation of modern Spanish prose and poetry, collateral reading. First 
text, Benavente, “Tres Comedias” (Heath). Open to students who 
have passed in Course 1 or 2, or have fulfilled the admission require- 
ments in Elementary Spanish, or otherwise satisfy the instructor of 
their fitness to take the course. Six semester-hour credits, Section A— 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 10:10 a. m.; Section B~Tuesday. 


Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 a. m.: Section C -Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 10:10 a. m. Professor DOYLE, Assistant Professors PROTZ- 
MAN and DEIBERT. 


4. Second-Year Course.—Parallel with Course 3, Six semester-hour 
credits, First text, Benavente, "Tres Comedias" (Heath), Section A 
—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m.; Section B 


-Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 5.10 p. m 


-; Section C—Tuesday, Thursday 


423 7I. 


Courses or [INSTRUCTION 


and Saturday, 5.10 p. m Assistant Professor PROTZMAN, Mr. Cor iss. 

5. General Survey of Modern Spanish Literature —Seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; contemporary writers. "Trans- 
lation of representative works of hction, drama and poetry. Lectures 
on the history of Spanish Literature. Outside reading and reports. 
Upen to students who have passed in Spanish 3 or 4, or who otherwise 
satisfy the instructor of their fitness to take the course. Six semester- 
hour credits. Monday. Wednesday and Friday, 11:10 a. m. Pro- 
fessor DOYLE and Mr. CORLISS. 

6. Parallel with Spanish 5.—Six semester-hour credits. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. Assistant Professor JONES. 

7. Conversation and Composition (Elementary Course).—Open to 
students who have passed in Spanish 1 or 2, or have fulfilled the ad- 
mission requirements in Elementary Spanish. Section A—Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 5.10 p. m.; Section B—Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, 5.10 р. m. Six semester-hour credits. Mt VAZQUEZ. 

(Each section will be given only if elected by at least ten students 
at the beginning of the year.) 

8. Conversation and Composition (Advanced Course).—Open to 
students who have passed in Spanish 7, or otherwise satisfy the in- 
Sstructor of their fitness to take it. Six semester-hour credits. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 6.10 p. m. Mr. VAzguez. (This course will 
be given only if elected by at least ten students at the beginning of 
the year.) 


Nore: Courses 7 and 8 may not be taken in the same year. Neither 
7 nor 8 may be substituted tor Courses 1 or 2. 3 or 4. in satisfying the 


curriculum requirements for two vears of modern languages. 


Second Section. For Underaraduates and Graduates. 


(Courses in this group are open to students wo have passed in 
Course 5 or 6 or otherwise satisfy the instructor of their fitness to 
take them.) 

22. Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.— 
The Golden Ag Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderón The classic 
Spanish drama. Origins and rise of the novel. The ballad. Lyric 
Poetry, References to the influence of Spanish literature upon French 
and English. Translation. reports on outside reading, lectures. A 
large amount of collateral reading will be required. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor DOYLE. 

24. Spanish Drama from the Eighteenth Century to the Present.— 
The French S, hool: Moratín, etc. Ramón de la Cruz Romantic and 
historical drama. The comedy of manners. Psychological and social 
drama. Contemporary dramatists. A large amount of collateral read- 


NLIS. 
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| 
| | | ing will be required. Translation, reports on outside reading, lectures. 
1 Six semester-hour credits. Monday, ‘Wednesday and Friday, 5:10 
| | | p.m. Professor Dorie. (Not given in 1927-28.) 
| | 26. The Spanish Novel from the Eighteenth Century to the Present. 


—Romantic and historical novelists; the costumbristas; the novel of 
manners ; the regionalists ; contemporary novelists. A large amount 
of collateral reading will be required. Translation, reports on outside 
reading, lectures. Six semester-hour credits. Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 5:10 p.m. Professor Dorie. (Not given in 1927-28.) 
28. Spanish-American Literature in Prose and Verse—Study of 


— — M —— 


leading critics, essayists, historians, novelists, poets; Rodó, Hostos 
Blanco-Fombona, Blest Gana, Olmedo, Bello, Heredia, Darío, Chocano, 


Valencia, Nervo, etc. Lectures, translation, reports on outside reading. 


— e — ` 


A large amount of collateral reading will be required. Six semester- 
hour credits. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 6:10 p.m. Assist- 


ant Professor JONES. 


| (АП graduate students in Spanish are expected to report to Assist- 

| ant Professor Jones at the opening of the college year for brief in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries, the compilation and use of 

| bibliographies, etc.) 

| 50. Old Spanish.—Philology and Literature. Poema del Cid, Libro 


| 
І | de Buen An F, Con le Lucan f et Мепёп lez Pidal's “Manual ele- 


| 

| ! 

| | Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 
| 


i , " , 44 ' Í 

| mental de gramatica histórica espanola and | ord s Old spanish 
I А 8 1 . À i * 

| | Readings” (Ginn). Some knowledge of Latin is essential. Six se- 
| mester-hour credits. Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5.10 p. m. 


- 


| Professor Dovtg, (Not given in 1927-28.) 

56. Courses of Special Study.—Opportunities are afforded to com- 
petent graduate students, under the guidance of members of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages, for original investigation and the 
i study of special topics, linguistic or literary, in the Old Spanish period 

the Renaissance, the Golden Age, the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, Contemporary Literature, and the Literature of Spanish- 
f America. Meetings as arranged. Consult Professor DOYLE. 


— — — — —— 


"Ë Italian | 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 

N I i T P . А ° 

| ae 1. First-Year Course.—For beginners. Russo’s Italian Grammar. 

| Grammar, composition, drill in pronunci 
of modern Italian fiction, comedy, 
Six semester-hour credits. ‘Tues lay, 


i "F' a.m. Mr. BEALL. 


ation, translation and reading 
history, and descriptive matter. 
Thursday and Saturday, 10:10 
(This course will be given only if elected by at 


least twelve students at the beginning of the year.) 


Courses or [NSTRUCTION 


3. Second-Year Course—Phelps’s Italian Grammar. First text, 
Giacosa, “Tristi Amori," Other texts to be announced. Open to 
students who have passed in first-year Italian or otherwise satisfy the 
instructor of their fitness to take the course, Six semester-hour credits. 
Tuesday, Thursday and saturday, 11:10 a.m. Professor DOYLE. (This 
course will be given only if elected by at least cight students at the 
beginning of the year.) 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Second Section. For Graduates and Undergraduates. 

20. Elementary H ebrew.—Hebrew vocabulary and grammar: read- 
ing, translations of simple passages and briefer exercises. This course 
is Open to beginners, Two hours a week. Four semester-hour credits. 

22. Advanced Hebrew.—An intensive study of Hebrew grammar 
and its relation to Semitics in general. Comparative Semitic phil- 
ology will be pursued, Translations of longer passages of prose and 
poetry. Readings and selections from the Old Testament and post- 


biblical literature. Two hours a week. Four semester-hour credits. 
Professor SCHAPIRO. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates. 


50. Study of the history and development of Hebrew and cognate 


literatures. Certain epochs of Jewish History. A review of Modern 
Hebrew literature with particular emphasis on productions of the 
Haskala period. Special topics in addition to be selected by candidates, 


SIX semester hour credits. Professor SCHAPIRO. 


SOCIOLOGY 
(See Economics.) 


STATISTICS 
(See Economics. ) 


ZOOLOGY 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates. 


1. Systematic Zoology.—Invertebrates. This includes lectures and 
laboratory work. The lectures cover all the branches of Invertebrates, 
and correlated with these lectures is the study and dissection of typical 
specimens in each group. This course is intended to familiarize the 
Student with zoological characters, classificatory laws, and the general 
Principles of biology and evolution. 

Lecture, Wednesday, at 5.10 p. m.; laboratory, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 2-4 р. m. and Monday and Friday, 5.10-7 p. m. Text, Parker 
and Haswell, A Text-book of Zoology, Vol I, The MacMillan Co. 
Six semester-hour credits, (No credit for half-year work.) Professor 
BARTSCH, Mrs. BOWMAN. 
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2. Systematic Zoology.—Vertebrates. “This includes lectures and 
laboratory work. The lectures will cover the various branches of 
Vertebrates, and correlated with these is the study and dissection of 
typical specimens of each group. Prerequisite: Zoology I, 

Lecture, Monday, 6:10 p. m.; laboratory, Wednesday and Friday, 
$.10-7 p. m. Text, Parker and Haswell, A Text-book of Zoology, Vol. 
II, The MacMillan Co. Six semester-hour credits. (No credit for 
half-year work.) Professor BARTSCH, Mr. McCLoskv. 

3. Pre-Medical Zoology.—An abridged course of Zoology I and II 
covering the semester-hour requirement of the American Medical As- 
sociation. In this course the same sequence as that in the other two 
courses is followed, but the types selected for discussion and dissection 
are such as will prove of especial importance to the medical student. 
Students, however, are urged whenever possible to take the more ex- 
tended courses. 

First Semester. Lecture, Monday and Friday, 5.10 p. m. Labora- 
tory, Tuesday and Thursday, 9-11 a. m.; Wednesday and Friday, 
3-5 p. m.; Monday and Wednesday, 6-8 p. m. 

Second Semester. Lecture. Friday, 5:10 p. m. Laboratory. Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday, 9:10-11:00 a. m.; Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 3-5 р. m.; Monday. Wednesday, 5:10 to 7: and Friday, 
о to 5 p m. Text, Parker and Haswell, A Text-book of Zoology, 
Vols, I and II, The MacMillan Co., and Davison Mammalian Anat- 
omy. Eight semester-hour credits. (No credit for half-year work.) 
Professor BARTSCH, Mrs. BOWMAN, Mr. Mo LOSKY, Mrs. Berry. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates. 


23. Ornithology.—A systematic course embracing lectures and lab 
oratory work. The lectures are illustrated 
ing the home life of birds. The laboratory work consists in classifying 
birds. The splendid District of Columbia exhibit in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum will be consulted in this work. Special attention is 
directed to the study of the birds of the District of Columbia 
frequent field excursions are made t 
the haunts and habits, 


with lantern slides. show- 


and 


о familiarize the student with 
calls and songs of our native birds. Lecture, 


Friday, 6:10 p. m.: laboratory. one two-hour period, at students' con 
venience. Four semester-hour credits, Students may enroll for this 


course in any semester. Text, Frank M. Chapman, Birds 


of East rn 
North America. Professor BARTSCH. 


? - , " » , T". 
24. General Entomology.- I his course embraces lectures on the 


characteristics of the various orders and 


more important families of 
insects, as well as the habits of 


representative species Each lecture 


will be supplemented by two laboratory periods which will be devoted 


Courses or INsTRUCTION 


to a study of the structure of typical forms and practice in identifica- 


tion, 

First Semester. Lecture, Wednesday. 6:10 p. m.; laboratory, Mon- 
day and Friday, 5:10-7 p. m. lext, Comstock, Introduction to Ento- 
mology, Comstock Pubs. Co. Prerequisite: Zoology I and II or III. 
Mr. KNIGHT. 


7 Р . i ° 
25. Economic Entomology.—This course embraces lectures discuss- 
m tha 14 ' ait; ° , " , 1 

ПЕ the nie histories of such insects as are of economic importance, 


in so far as they influence agricultural pursuits or sanitary problems. 
Methods of control will also be discussed. The laboratory work will 
consist of an actual study of the principal pests and insecticidal 
agencies, 

Second Semester. Lecture. Wednesday, 6:10 p. m. Laboratory, 
Monday and Friday, 5:10-7 р. m. Prerequisite: Zoology 24. Mr. 
KNIGHT. 

26. An Elementary Course in Histology and Physiology, intended to 
acquaint the student with the minute structure and function of the 
organs of the animal body. Text in Histology: any of the following, 
Piersol, Jordon, Radasch. ог Bailey; in Physiology: “Elementary Physi- 
ology,” by Burton Opitz. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:10-8:00. 


Six semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH and Mrs. GALTSOFF. 


Third Section, Primarily for Graduates. 


50. Students who have the necessary basic training may arrange to 
undertake advanced work or individual research with Professor 


BARTS( H. Such courses will cover six semester-hour credits. 
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WYMoND H. BRADBURY 
LYMAN F. KEBLER 
FRANK P. WELLER 
WILLIAM P. HERBST 
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HERBERT C. EASTERDAY 
Henry Evans 

W. AsHTON Evans 
MARTIN S, Feary 
Lewis FLEMER 

Henry Lewis FLEMER 
GEORGE К, FLEMER 
Henry B. FLOYD 
SAMUEL L. HILTON 

R. CLIFFORD HINES 
FLORENCE V. HOSKINS 
WILLIAM 5, JONES 
LYMAN F. KEBLER 
WILLIAM T. Kerroor, TR. 
WILLIAM H, MCCLURE 
D. J. MATTINGLY 
WILLIAM F, MATTINGLY 
T. K. MELSON 

ROBERT I. MYERS 

Guy M. NEELY 
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Tuomas E. Ocram MALCOLM G. GIBBS 
NORMAN D. PARKER CHARLES E. Gross 
PAUL PEARSON ROBERT N, HARPER 
Morris A. Pozen FRANK C. HENRY | 
R. LUCIEN QUIGLEY WILLIAM P. HERBST 
CHARLES C. Reap FRANK B. TiPTON f 
EARLE K. RICHARDSON F. A. TscHIFFELY [ 
FRANK К. RICHARDSON ROBERT A. VEITCH ү 
WILLARD S. RICHARDSON 5. M. WAGNER | 
FRANK ASHBY ROBEY CHARLES S. WALTER Ti 
BERT Н. Smyser CONRAD H. Weiss i 
SAMUEL T. Ѕтотт FRANK P. WELLER ч | 
AUGUSTUS С, TAYLOR EDWARD W. WHITESIDE | | 
LEOPOLD H. FOSTER Harvey W. WILEY (Honorary) 


CHARLES ]. FUHRMANN 


PHARMACEUTICAL COURSE 


Subject Year 
Pharmacy 4 — First, second and third 
Chemistry «first, second and third 
Botany One year 
English One year 
Pharmaceutical Arithmetic One year 
Pharmacographia One year 
Physics Three-fourths year 
Pharmaceutical Latin One year 
Materia Medica One year 
First Aid ees. Опе уеаг 
Physiology | ЭЛЛИ ИЕ, у 
Commercial Pharmacy Опе year 
Pharmaceutical urisprudence One year 
i | . | 
T Te T I ry ne y ~ y 
| icteriology Une year 1 
H 
i 
| 
è ACADEMIC YEAR | 
` : ° , y» сы фир A ; 19 
[Ihe Academic Year begins on Wednesday, September 21. It is | 


divided into two half-years of four months each. 

The term of study for the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy consists 
of three years of thirty-two weeks each, exclusive of vacations and 
holidays. The next session, the twenty-sixth, begins September 21, 
1927, and ends June 13, 1928. 
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158 COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
Students must register promptly at the beginning of the session, in 
order that their time of study shall count as a full year. 


The minimum requirements for admission are fifteen units of sec- 


ondary school work made up as follows: 


SECONDARY SCHOOL UNITS 
Credit may be granted for the subjects shown in the following list 
and for any other subjects counted by a standard accredited high 
school as a part of the requirements for its diploma, provided that at 


least eleven units must be offered in groups I-V: 


Subjects Units* Required 


Group I, English— 
Literature and composition | | e- 3—4 3 


Group II, Foreign Languages— 


Latin bad 
Greek LANES ES ws 1—3 
French or German addi | 1-4 2T 
Other foreign languages 1-4 
Group III, Mathematics— 
Elementary algebra ............... | š 1 1 
Advanced algebra .. — 10-1 
Plane geometry ..................... E KE 1 1 
Solid geometry . | lise Së 
Trigonometry  ............... ME ‚ М 
Group IV, History— 
Ancient history Ж | 2—1 
Medieval and modern history .... 1⁄4-1 
English history ........................... . 16-1 { l 
American history .......... —J— 4-1 
Civil government ........... “Блас wee Mae] 
Group V, Science— 
Botany ..... — inis 16-1 
Zoology . — 4-1 
Chemistry . i | o" 1 
Physics | 21 
Physiography ..... 1⁄4-1 
* A unit is the credit value of at least thirty-six weeke’ work of four or five recitation 
periods per week, each period to he not leas than 45 minutes А point is a subject 
pe through one-half the above time [wo points may be : naidet i the equiva- 
ent of one unit 


t Both of the required units of foreign lancuages must be of the aa: 


the two units may be presented in any one of the languages specified 


Subjects Units Required 


Group V, Science—Continued. 


" / 
Physiology — — — 4-1 
/ 
Astronomy — EE RENE RN ERAS DECRE i 1 
Geology 0000000090000200000000000000000000000060 000000000 00: 2 225 4-1 


Group VI, Miscellaneous— 


OTi OTe А MU eG REE 1-2 
Pi cia, a EET OM 4-1 
qas LOW, اہ‎ ie ы 14-1 
Commercial geography 4-1 z 
Domestic science и. Sunscaseuecesqsenesdbeneseesecs 1-2 
Drawing, freehand and mechanical... 5-2 
Economics and economic history kiasa 4-1 
Manual training rE 1-2 
Music: Appreciation and harmony 1-2 


AIM OF THE COURSE 


All work offered in the College of Pharmacy meets the highest re- 
quirements of pharmaceutical instruction. Its aim is to train phar- 
macists so as to enable them to intelligently and efficiently perform 
any work that may be required from a pharmacist with scientific 
training. The equipment, methods of instruction and courses are 
arranged to attain the object of its aim, and the close association of the 
College of Pharmacy with the George Washington University by 
Which students in pharmacy share all the advantages and enjoy the 
spirit of a great educational establishment is in itself an incentive to 
prepare themselves to meet the requirements of the trend of pharma- 
ceutical education. 

Instruction is given during the day. 


The degree of Ph.G. will be conferred on students who have at- 
tended the required course of instruction and pass satisfactory exam- 


inations in the same. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ADVANCEMENT OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into three classes, according to their proficiency 
and the time spent, viz: first year, second year, third year. 

Prof, iency in all subjects is marked on a scale of 100. The pass- 
ing Era le n each subject is 75. 

Examinations are held at the end of the course in each subject. 
Students who fail to appear at a regular examination will not be 
examined until the next regular examination except by special per- 
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mission of the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. For special ex- 
aminations a fee of $5 will be charged for each subject. 

To be advanced, a student must not fail in more than one major or 
two minor subjects. It is recommended that students advanced con- 
ditioned remove their conditions in the September examinations. Stu- 
dents advanced conditioned must remove all such conditions before 


they can be again advanced. 


Students who fail in more than one major or two minor subjects 


will not be given re-examinations in the September examinations ex- 
cept by special permission of the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. 

Students who fail of graduation because of deficiency in but one 
major or two minors, if approved by the Advisory Committee of the 
Faculty, may be re-examined in the September examinations for gradu- 
ation. Students who are allowed this privilege will be required to 


take such examinations as the Advisory Committee may direct. 
Students who fail of advancement or graduation will be required to 
repeat a year, taking such subjects as may be directed by the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Faculty. 
Students who fail of advancement after repeating any one of the 
first three years or who fail of graduation after repeating the final 
year, will not be permitted to maintain their connection with the 


school, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


Every candidate for the degree of Ph.G. must be at least twenty-one 
years of age and of reputable character. He must have complied with 


the admission and other requirements ‘herein set forth. He must have 


J 


А | q i " ' ' i 
attended at least 80 per cent of all required instruction during three 


sessions of thirty-two weeks each in three Separate years: must have 


satisfactorily completed all his courses and passed all his examinations. 


He must be present at the time specified for the final examinations, 


and also at Commencement. The degree is not conferred in the ab 


У ñ 


sence ot a candidate except by special consent of the Presi lent's Council. 


Graduates of other accredited colleges who desire a legree trom this 


College must spend one year in residence at this school. 


Candidates who in their work and examinations attain general 


averages of 90 or more will be presented to the Faculty for considera 


tion with reference to being designated as “having graduated with 


distinction. If in the opinion of the Faculty such candidates have 


shown themselves to be possessed of more than OI linary merit, they 


will have inscribed upon their diplomas beneath their degree the words 
“( 


‘with distinction.” 
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MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
OF PHARMACY 


The College of Pharmacy holds membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy. Ihe object of the conference is 
to promote the interests of pharmaceutical education in all institutions 
holding membership in the same and to maintain standard require- 
ments tor entrance and graduation. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


he method of teaching in use, namely, the laboratory method, is 
admittedly the best method of instruction. Besides lectures and reci- 
tations, the subjects themselves are studied, books being used as an aid 
and not as an end in themselves. The faculty is composed of men who 
are specialists in their respective lines and consequently are enabled 
to give the student the benefit of their experience. 


RECITATION CLASSES 

Recitation classes are held in connection with each course in order 
to provide systematic drill in the subjects under competent instructors. 
These classes have been found to be one of the most effective auxili- 
aries to study, as part of a well-planned system of reviewing the sub- 
jects taught, They are intended to give the student an additional 
opportunity for testing his progress throughout the year, and for fixing 
hrmly in mind the facts acquired from the lectures and laboratory 
work. Students in Pharmacy have the advantage of instruction in all 


departments of the University: Arts and Sciences, the Medical School 
and the School of Pharmacy 


THE HENRY E. KALUSOWSKI SCHOLARSHIP 


The District of Columbia Retail Druggists’ Association offers a 
yearly scholarship the value of which is equal to the tuition for the 
three-year course leading to the degree of Ph.G. This scholarship is 
offered to graduates of a four-year High School course in any High 
School in the District of Columbia, and is known as the Henry E. 
Kalusowski 


Scholarship in memory of Dr. Henry E. Kalusowski, for 
"any years Dean of the College of Pharmacy. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


FIRST YEAR 
PHARMACY 
W. PAUL BRIGGS, Ph.G. 


Lectures and quizzes embracing a complete study of the principles 
of manufacturing Pharmacy as prescribed in the U, S. Pharmacope@ia, 
and National Formulary. 

Ihe lectures cover a history of Pharmacy and the Pharmacopaia 
and the legal status of the official texts. 

lhe manufacture, preservation, use and standardization of the 
U. S. P. and N. F. 


Laboratory.—This course includes the manufacture of the more im- 


preparations are studied in detail. 


portant and typical official preparations, Instruction is given in lab- 


oratory technique and accuracy. 256 hours. 


BOTANY 


GRIGGS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Botany 


ROBERT F. 


| 


[his course aims to present in an orderly fashion such a knowle ige 
3: 


of the vegetable kingdom as everyone needs to enable him to under- 
stand plants, their mode of life and the use to which they are put. 
A study of the living plant as a working mechanism is followed by 
a brief survey of the different kinds of plants and practice in naming 
the common plant. The bearing of Botany on materia medica is made 
prominent by introducing lists of official flowers, seeds. etc. in their 
appropriate places, and by directing particular attention to such points 
of plant structure and function as are hecessary tor a proper under 


standing of drugs. 128 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 
HIRAM C. McNzir, Ph.D. 


Professor of Chemistry 


General Chemistry, lectures and laboratory work. 256 hours if 


student has had High School Chemistry. oi if not, 288 hours. 


ENGLISH 
WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt.D. 
Professor of English 
English Rhetoric. A study of the principles of self expression through 


language with practice in composition. 92 hours 
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PHARMACEUTICAL ARITHMETIC 


JACOB WALDMAN, Phar.D. 
Explanatio and problems Explanat d probl wawas 
‘Xpianation and problems. ‘Xpianations and problems coy ering 


weights and measures: relationship of systems: specific gravity; specific 


volume; reducing and enlarging formulas: proportion; concentration 


and dilution; alligation: percentage; percentage solutions; saturated 
solutions; thermometric scales; mensuration of volumes, etc. Finally 
a large number of problems based on chemical reactions are given. 
32 hours. 


PHARMACOGRAPHIA 


Lecture course describing first, official drugs indigenous to the United 


and subsequently the habitat and methods of exporting other 
official drugs. 32 hours. 


Stats s. 


SECOND YEAR 
PHARMACY 


W. PAUL Bricos, Ph.G. 
Lectures on the compounding and dispensing of prescriptions fol- 


lowed by a comprehensive study of the inorganic and organic chem- 
icals of the U. S. P. and N. F.. 


including their manufacture, use, dose 
and tests for their purity and identity. 


Laboratory— The work consists of a study of the compounding of 


typical and incompatible prescriptions. Practice is given in their 
translation. “The principles of “Secundum Artum” are stressed to 


develop Pharmaceutical perfection. 256 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 
Analytica] Chemistry. First semester—Quantitative Analysis. 
An introductory course in the principles, technique and theory of 
quantitative analysis. Ihe laboratory work includes determinations 
of the more common elements. 


Second semeste r—Qualitative Analysis. 


A course in the systematic analysis of inorganic materials, including 


the detection of the more common elements. The theory of the pro- 


Cedures js Stressed. : 


PHYSICS 
General Physics. A recitation and lecture course, embracing the 


fundamenta! principles of mechanics, sound. heat, light, and electricity. 


he lectures are illustrated by experimental demonstrations. 48 hours. 


PHARMACEUTICAL LATIN 
JAcon WALDMAN, Phar.D. 


lhe Latin pertaining to the science and art of Pharmacy. Only 


such essentials of inflection and syntax can be taught as will serve 


<. 
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the practical purpose of enabling the student to read prescriptions with 


ease and intelligence. 32 hours. 


MATERIA MEDICA 
A. F. GonsucH, Ph.G. 


In these lectures the official names, synonyms, origin, history, habitat, 
constituents, actions, uses and doses of drugs and official preparations, 
and the medical actions of these will be noted, so far as is necessary 
for an intelligent understanding of these subjects. Incidentally much 
valuable information will be given upon the subject of geographical 
materia medica. Special attenion will be devoted to the toxocological 
symptoms and antidotal treatment of the actively poisonous drugs. 
180 hours. 


THIRD YEAR 
PHARMACY 
W. PAUL Вкссз, Ph.G. 


Detailed lectures and quizzes on volatile and fixed oils and fats, alkaloids 
and:other:active principles, and animal substances. Consideration is given 
their source, punfication, standardization, use and dose. 

Laboratory: This work consists of the assaying of tinctures, extracts, etc., 
manufactured in first year. Estimation of volatile oils and fats for their 
iodine number, saponification value, etc., and the preparation of sterile 


256 hours. 
CHEMISTRY 


Organic Chemistry. The chemistry of the 


solutions and ampules. 


comp unds ol carbon 


T" 
£30 hours. 


FIRST AID 
A. Macruper MACDONALD, M.D. 


Lectures and laboratory work. 


[his course of lectures is designed to acquaint the Pharmacy student with 
hrst aid materials, their care and uses and equip him to perform first aid 


treatment. 30 hours. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
F. В. СосзуукЕ M.D. 


[he chief facts of anatomy and the general principles of physiology and 


hygiene. 60 hours. 


COMMERCIAL PHARMACY 
A. V. BURDINE, Phar.D. 


[his 1$ a practical course devoted to the business side and economics ol 
n. . b d A 
Pharmacy and the trade methods employed. This work includes methods 
of buving and selling, discounts, advi rtising, displays, side lines, inventories 


store management and business correspondence. 60 hours. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL JURISPRUDENCE 


EUGENE C. BROKMEYER, Counsel, N.A.R.D. 


This course is planned to familiarize the student with the general pro- 
visions of the State and Federal laws governing the practice of Pharmacy. 
Local ordinances and regulations are also studied. Special attention is given 
to the Prohibition, Narcotic, Poison, and Federal and State Pure Food and 
Drug Laws. Also commercial and business law. 30 hours. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


The didactic portion of the course in Bacteriology consists of a series of 
lectures in which the entire field of bacteriology, including immunology in 
its application to human medicine and welfare, is considered. The first few 
lectures are necessarily limited to the consideration of the general principles 
of the science after which the pathogenic microorganisms are discussed in a 
Systematic sequence, with the theories of immunity treated of in appropriate 
places. 60 hours. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The following textbooks are used in the course in Pharmacy: U. S. 


Pharmacopeia: Practice of Pharmacy, Remington; Treatise on Phar- 
macy, Caspari. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student activities in the University are carried on under the direc- 
tion of a Faculty Committee, acting under resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Trustees. Student Activities, including athletics, debating, 
and the various student publications, are supported by a fee paid by 
all students in the University. This fee not only admits the subscriber 
to athletic contests and entitles him to copies of the publications, but 
also provides for free medical attention and hospital service under 
certain conditions. This fee is payable like other University fees, at 
the office of the Treasurer of the University. 


FEES AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


Registration fee, each year...... н مک وا‎ эу АА $2 
Reinstatement Wiki тъ 4 PEER Шз а Е а, ык 2 
Tuition, each a. „ИНШО ашк сау . 210 
Graduation MN aksa qan Ms NER TI Cic ыле 11 
University fee . Ë kaca CI 1000000000008 8 


Fees in laboratory courses for materials and breakage will average 
about thirty dollars each year, 

All breakage and loss not directly traceable to the individual stu- 
dent is assessed pro rata; any unforfeited balance will be returned to 
the student at the expiration of the course. 
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Persons are allowed to register as auditors for the tuition fees with- 
out being required to take active part in the exercises or to pass ex- 
aminations, but no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 

The tuition fee stated above applies to students entering the College 
of Pharmacy in 1927-28. Students in residence during the session of 
1924-25 will be charged tuition fees in accordance with statements in 
the catalogue of 1924-25. 

No registration will be accepted for less than a full half-year, and 
no change in the courses undertaken at the time of registration will 
be made unless approved by the Dean. Registration in the Pharmacy 
School is for a period not to exceed one year at a time and acceptance 
by the School of a student’s registration fee does not in any way 
obligate the School to accept that student for any subsequent year. 

Registration, other fees and deposits are due in full advance. Tui- 
tion may be paid in eight monthly installments in advance. Students 
who are unable to pay their fees monthly in advance will be required 
to file an acceptable personal or corporate bond of $200 as security for 
future payment. In every instance all indebtedness must be dis- 
charged on or before May 1 of the current school year. All fees are 
payable at the office of the Treasurer. 

For regulations concerning fees, see page 41 in the General 
Catalogue. 

WITHDRAWALS 


Withdrawals will be granted only on recommendation of the Dean 
and the approval of the President. 

A certificate of work actually done will be given to any student 
granted a withdrawal or a transfer to another school during the ses- 
sion. A written request for withdrawal or transfer must be filed with 
the Dean and no permission to withdraw or transfer, and no certificate 
of work done will be given a student unless all fees and dues charge- 
able against him up to the end of the month in which he withdraws 
have been paid. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


A register of boarding houses is kept by the Treasurer. Accom- 
modations cost from $30 to $50 a month. 


For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, address 
Tue Dean, 
College of Pharmacy, 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTY 
WILLIAM MATHER Lewis, A.M., LL.D. 

HOWARD LINCOLN HODGKINS, Ph.D., Se.D. 
ELMER Louis KAYSER, A.M. 


President of the University 
Dean of the University 
Director of the Summer School 


WILLIAM ALLEN WiLBUR, A.M., Litt.D., 


Dean of Columbian College and Professor of English 
PAUL BaxrscH, Ph.D. mpi d — Professor. of Zoology 
GEORGE NEELY HENNING, A.M., Litt.D., 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies and Professor of 
Romance Languages 
ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT. A.M., 
Librarian and Professor of Library Science 
EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, M.D., Ph.D., 
Elton Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
Ray SMITH BassLER, Ph.D. 
ROBERT Russ KERN, A.B. 
CHARLES EDWARD Hu L, Ph.D. 
HIRAM COLVER McNeil, Ph.D. 
Гномаз Be NJAMIN Brown, Ph.D.. 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M. 
ROBERT Fiske GRiGGS, Ph.D. 
L. RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M. LL.B. 
COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Ph.D. 
EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, Ph.D. 


Professor of Geology 
Professor of Economics and Sociology 
Projessor of Political Science 
Professor of Chemistry 
Professor of Physics 
Professor of Romance Languages 
| Professor of Botany 
Professor of Commercial Law 
Professor of Chemistry 
e. Professor of German 
HARRY GRANT HODGKINS, A.B. Associate Professor of Mathematics 
ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Ph.D........... Associate Professor of English 
WALTER LYNNE CHENEY, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Physics 
FRED AUGUST Moss, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Psychology 
HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, A.B., M.S... Associate Professor of Economics 
CHARLES ELMER RESSER, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Geology 
MERLE InviNG PROTZMAN, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
RALPH Baxter FOSTER, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
WARREN REED West, РЬ... Assistant Professor of Political Science 
ALAN Tuomas DEIBERT, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
ANDR f MARIE-GEORGES Benéreat ‚ Б, Instructor in French 
AUDLEY Lawrence Smirn, A.M. Instructor in English 
PAUL EUGENF Gropp, A.M. Instructor in German 
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168 SUMMER SCHOOL 
GEORGE KUMLER ANDERSON, Ph.D................ Ж: enia Instructor in English 
LOWELL JosepH RAGATZ, Ph.D............. ‚юе ү? Instructor in History 


COURTLAND DARKE BAKER, A.M................................... Instructor in English 
CARL Leroy FREDERICK, A.B................. ii l. Instructor in Physics 
BENJAMIN DOUGLAS VAN Evera, M.S..... Instructor in Chemistry 
Joun RUSSELL Mason, A.M. Assistant Librarian 
RAYMOND McGeary Hany, B.S. in Chem... „Instructor in Chemiswy 
Forrest ALBERT YOUNG, A.M..... Instructor in Economics and Commerce 
EDWARD P. HENDERSON, A.B.. „Instructor in Geology 
М. A. MARTINES...................— — Anetructor in Spanish 


VISITING PROFESSORS 

WILLIAM Mosetey Brown, Ph.D. Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology, Washington and Lee University. 

Joun Donatp Hicks, Ph.D., Professor of American History, University 
of Nebraska. 

ARTHUR D. WRIGHT, M.A., Professor of Education, Dartmouth College. 

Joun P. WYNNE, Ph.D., Professor of Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia. 

Atva Curtis WILGUs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY ROBINSON, M.A., Specialist, United States Bureau 
of Education, 


ASSISTANTS 
Botany: JUNE Cooper, A.B.; Chemistry: DEE Hurst, A.B., ARTHUR 
Evarts KIMBERLY, B.S. іп Chem., RUSSELL WitrsoN, B.S. in Chem. E., 
FRED C. FARRELL, Corinne DE BarysHe; Zoology: HARRIET BUNDICK, 
WiLLIAM T. McCLoskv, A.B., ELIZABETH PARKER, A.B. 


E Z I F 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
1927 
The 1927 session will be the twelfth in the present series of summer 
sessions in George Washington University. 
integral part of the University, an 


to the corresponding 


The summer school is an 
d all of the courses given are similar 
courses given during the regular session. The 


teaching staff is for the greater part composed of members of the 
faculty of the University. 


The Summer School offers to students an opportunity to continue 


work toward their degrees during the vacation period. For teachers 
and librarians a wide range of professional courses is available. 

In addition, the educational value of a visit to the nation’s capital is 
of inestimable importance. The knowledge gained forms a background 
for both intelligent and appreciative citizenship. History, geography, 
literature, civics and current events are all vivified by a first hand 
knowledge of Washington and its environment. 


ADMISSION 
All the work offered is of college grade and rests upon a minimum 
Preparation of high school graduation or the equivalent. Unless a 
student wishes to matriculate in the University, the formal presenta- 
tion of entrance credentials is not required, 


REGISTRATION 
Registration for courses, changes in registration, and the dropping of 
Courses are effected in the Registrar's Ofhce, 2033 G Street N.W. "This 
office will be open to receive registrations from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. after 
June 9, although students may register at any earlier date in per- 
son, or by mail. Registration for credit in any class closes three days 


after the class has started, unless written permission to the contrary 
is granted by the Director. 


CREDIT 

of credit in semester hours carried by the several courses 
d both in the schedule of classes on pages 9-11 and in the 
outlines of the course on pages 12-24, A semester hour 
of work covers a minimum of fifteen class or laboratory periods. 

Work satisfactorily completed in the Summer School will be ac- 
Credited toward a degree at George Washington University on the 
same basis as work completed during the regular session. No student 
is permitted to take more than three courses without the special per- 
mission of the Director who may for reasons of weight permit a 
student to register for a fourth course, Students regularly employed 
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will not be allowed to register for more than two courses without the 
special permission of the Director, 

A division of courses into three sections is recognized. First sec- 
tion courses, numbered from 1 to 19, inclusive, are planned primarily 
for lower classmen; second section courses, numbered from 20 to 49, 
inclusive, for upper classmen; and third section courses, numbered 50 
and above, for graduate students. First section courses may not be 
credited toward the higher degrees, and second section courses, unless 
otherwise noted, may be so credited only after additional work in them 
has been satisfactorily completed. "Third section courses may not be 
entered by students without a bachelor's degree except with the ap- 
proval of the instructors concerned. Candidates for the master's de- 
gree at George Washington University must complete at least six 
semester hours of work in the third section, 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The requirements for the degree of Master of Arts may be satisfied 
by Summer School attendance exclusively. "These requirements in- 
volve, in addition to the thesis, the satisfactory completion of twenty- 
four semester hours of work, forming a consistent plan of study, and a 
minimum attendance of twenty-seven weeks. The candidate's choice 
of subjects must be approved by his major department and by the Dean. 
Wherever possible it is advisable for students to consult members of 
the major department before registering. For a detailed statement of 
the requirements for the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, the student 
is referred to the regular catalogue of the University. 


LIBRARY 


The University Library is located on the first floor of Lisner Hall 
(Building 4). The Library will be open during the summer session 
from 8.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. and 3 to 9 p. m. 


DIRECTOR 


The office of the Director of the Summer School is located on the 
first floor of the Administration Building (A 11), 2100 G Street. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


A register of approved rooms is kept in the office of the Dean of 
Women (Building 8), where inquiries in respect to housing facilities 
should be addressed. Living accommodations in private houses, dining 


rooms, restaurants and cafeterias may be found in abundance near the 
University. 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 

The Cashier’s office, where all fees are paid, is located at 2033 G 
Street, across the hall from the Registrar’s office. Fees are due upon 
registration, but the nine-weeks’ students may pay their fees in three 
equal installments, at the time of registration, July 1 and July 15, 
and the six-weeks’ students in two equal installments, at the time of 
registration and July 15. Students whose fees are not paid in full 
three days after the final dates mentioned and who have not made 
arrangements for later payment with the Treasurer will be dropped. 

Students who are compelled to withdraw before the end of the ses- 
sion should promptly notify the Registrar, who will make a fair ad- 
justment of the fees. No separate registration fee is charged, but two 
dollars of the tuition fee may be canceled. As the fiscal year of 
the University ends August 31, no requests for refunds can receive 
consideration after that date. 

FEES 

Tuition is charged at the rate of $7.00 for each semester hour of 
work taken, except in the case of students who were in attendance 
during 1924-5, who will be charged in accordance with statements in 
the catalogue of 1924-5. 

Laboratory fees are additional as follows: 


Chemistry 2, Geology 1, Physics 4a and 4b, each.............................. $5.00 
Chemistry i39 and Zoology $. сааьа алыныа АБАЛ E 
Chemistry ”> € and 20, соса 2А. Se, wu ukuka. QN 
Chemistry 16, 41, 46 and 93, each калла сана коң 15.00 


Breakage deposits, the amount paid in excess of breakage to be 
returned: 


Chemistry 2, 3 and 4, each | TIR АР RATER et Se 10.00 

Chemistry 10, 15, 16, 41, 46 and 93, each iS SERRE O 
Microscope rental: 

Zoology 4 | 1 . و‎ лаага гена 2.00 


Zoology 3 and Botany 1, each | | КАА Ер 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


In this statement courses which are starred begin July 5. All other 


courses begin June 13. 
Credits are stated in semester-hours. 


Course. Credits. 


7:45—8:40 A. M. 

Commerce 26, Marketing 

Economics 33, Investments 
*Education 21 B, Principles of Teach- 


ing 
*Education 22 B, History of Education 
*Education 26 B, Elementary Educa- 
tion 
*English 2 A, Rhetoric 
Geology 1, Mineralogy 
German 6, Scientihc German 
History 27, Hispanic-American His- 
tory 
History 45, Modern Impenalism 
Political Science 1, U. S. Government 


8—10 

*Zoology 4, Nature Study 

9:05—10 

*Commerce 1, History of Commerce 

*Education 21 A, Educational Psy- 
chology 

*Education 24, History of Education 

*Education 26 A, Elementary Educa- 
tion 

*English 32, Shakespeare 

*History XLVII, Recent American 
History 


*Philosophy 21, Principles of Philosophy 


10:05—11 


*Botany 2, Plant Kingdom 

*Education 11, Educational Psychology 

*Education 25 A, Secondary Education 

*Education 33, Teaching of History 

*Education 54, Administration and 
Supervision 

‘English XXIX, Romances and Bal- 
ladry 

*English XLI, Pilgrims Progress 

*Political Science 24, Constitutional 
Law 

*Psychology 11, Educational Psy- 
chology 

11:05—12 

*Education 25 B, Junior High School 


*Education 31 B, Tests and Measure- 
ments 


we 


әгә 
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Classes meet five times a week, or the equivalent. 


Instructor. Room 
Young C.H. 24 
Sutton C.H. 21 
Wynne C.H. 22 
Brown C.H. 15 
Robinson C.H. 32 
Wilbur C.H. 23 
Henderson C.H. 31 
Gropp C.H. 25 
Wilgus C.H. 35 
Ragatz C.H. 29 
West C.H. 33 
Bartsch 3-11 
Young C.H. 24 
Brown C.H. 15 
Wright C.M. 21 
Robinson C.H. 32 
Wilbur C.H. 23 
Hicks C.H. 35 
Richardson C.H. 25 
Griggs C.H. 24 
Brown C.H. 15 
Wynne C.H. 22 
Wilgus C.H. 35 
Wright C.H. 21 
Anderson C.H. 25 
Wilbur C.H. 23 
West C.H. 33 
Brown C.H. 15 
Wynne C.H. 22 
Wright C.H. 21 
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Course. Credits. Instructor. Room. 


*English XXVIII, Early English Lit- 


erature 2 Anderson C.H. 25 
* Hist ry 8 | гепсһ Ri ` luti n 2 Ragatz Es H. 29 
* Political Science 25, Political Theory 2 West C.H. 33 
1:30—4:30 P. M 
*Botany Š, Plant Study t Griggs 2-21 


1:10—5 
English XLII, Modern Poetry | Baker 6-22 


French 12, Third Year French | Henning 5-21 
Political Science 3, State Governments 3 Hill C.H. 17 
5:10-6 


Chemistry 2, General Chemistry. (to 
( 0 ( McNeil C.H. 39 


Chemistry 3, General Chemistry (to 

6:55 10 McNeil C.H. 39 
Chemistry 4, General Chemistry. (to 

6:20 8 McNeil C.H. 39 
Chemistry 10, Physical Chemistry (to 

6:55 10 Van Evera LIL 37 
Chemistry 15, Organic Chemistry (to 

6:20) 6 Mackall C.H. 36 
Chemistry 16, Organic Chemistry (to 

6:20) 8 Mackall C.H. 36 


"1 3 
(For other courses in Chemistry see announcement on page 12.) 


Commerce 33 A, Contracts 2 Alden 5-22 
English 6 A, Survey 3 Bolwell 6-12 
English 38 B, Romantic Movement 3 Smith 6-21 
English XL, The Short St: ry 3 Baker 6-22 
French 1, First Year French (2 hours 

daily, second hour 6:55) 6 Foster 4-32 
French 4, Second Year French (2 hours 

daily, second hour 6:55 6 Henning 5-21 
Fr nch 7, Comp sition and Conve rsa- š 

tion 3 Beneteau 4-25 


History 10 A, Amerıcan History to 

1829 | Hicks C.H. 27 
History 11, Medieval History 3 Ragatz C.H. 29 
Library Science 1, Cataloguing ; Schmidt 4-29 
Mathematics 4 A, Coll ge Algebra 3 Chene 4-21 
Mathematics 9 B. Analytic Geometry 3 Hodgkins 
Physics 3 A, General Physics 3 Brown 4-14 
Political Science 31, World Politics y Hill C.H. 17 
Psychology 12 B, Applied Psychology 3 Moss 4-28 
Spanish 1, First Year Spanish (2 hours ә 


daily, second hour 6:55 6 Deibert C.H. 22 


Spanish 4, Second Year Spanish (2 
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. hours daily, second hour 6:55 6 Doyle * C.H. 35 
Zoology J Zoology 3 Bartsch 6-11 


Š 10 6:5 5 
Chemistry 3, General Chemistry 10 McNeil C.H. 39 
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! 
i Course. Credits. Instructor. Room. 
| | | | Chemistry 10, Physical Chemistry | 2 
at and Qualitative Analysis 10 Van Evera C.H 4 
| | ۱ Economics 2. Principles of Economics 6 Sutton 4-2 
ú Economics 21, Experimental Sociology 6 Kern C.H.25 
| Geology 2. General Geology 4 Bassler 3-12 
1; German 2, First Year German 6 Gropp CH. 24 
German 4, Second Year German б Sehrt 4-24 
tif a 5:10—7 :45 
| | *Botany 25, Plant Adaptation > Griggs 2-21 
| 
ч 6:05—6:55 
| i *Botany 1, Living Plant | Griggs C.H. 15 
{ Commerce 33 B, Commercial Paper 2 Alden »-24 
| | Commerce 43, Foreign Trade ) Young C.H. 33 | 
Bl English 6 B, Survey | ; Bolwell 6-12 Ц 
"a English XXIV, American Literature 3 Smith 6-21 
ú l French 2 B, Second Semester French 3 Foster 4-32 
| É History 10 B, American History from 
ú 4 | 1829 3 Hicks C.H. 27 
| I | | History 25 A, English History Wilgus C.H. 29 x 
a Library Science 20, Classification 3 Schmidt 4-29 
ú Mathematics 4 B, Geometry and 
| | f Trigonometry j) Cheney 4-21 
ge Mathematics 9 A, Plane and Sphen- 
i | f cal Trigonometry ) Hodgkins Š | 
Е | Philosophy 26, Logic $ Richardson C.H. 15 
i d Phvsics 3 B, General Physics > Brown 4—14 
i Political Science 29, International 
t | Law Hill C.H. 17 
Psychology 12 A, General Psychology 3 Moss t-25 
Spanish 2 B, Second Semester Course 3 Protzman 6-22 
Spanish 7, Conversation and Compo- 
sition j) Martinez 4-23 
Spanish 12, Modern Spanish Drama 3 Doyle C.H. 50 
6—N 
Zoology 27, Physiology O Bartsch )-11 
| 
| 


English 23 B, Modern Novel | Bolwell 6-12 
. French 1, First Year Course (see 5:10 4.3) 
French 4, Second Yeat Course sec 5:10 Š 21 
Geology 3, Geography 2 Bassler 5-12 
Library Science 31, Bibliography 3 Schmidt 29 
Philosophy 28, Ethics ) Richardson C.H. 15 
Spanish 1, First Year Course (see 5:10) C.H. 22 
Spanish 4, Second Year Course (see 5:10) C.H. 35 


7 :50—8:40 
Psychology 50, Seminar ; Moss 4-28 


NorE.—For laboratory hours, see announcements under “Courses of 
Instruction." 
М 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Courses preceded by a star (*) begin on July 5, all other courses 
begin on June 13. Courses corresponding approximately to those 
offered during the regular session are given corresponding numbers. 
Courses not so corresponding are assigned Roman numerals. The 
letters a and b following some of the numbers signify correspondence 
respectively to first and to second semester work of the regular session. 

Courses called for by less than ten students may be withdrawn. 


BOTANY 

Courses 1 and 2 in General Botany are equivalent to the general 
introduction to the science given in the regular session. To enable part 
time students to secure the whole course after working hours it is 
planned to reverse the schedule in the summer of 1928. Text: Holman 
and Robbins, Textbook of General Botany. 

*l. The Living Plant.—A study of the structure and function of the 
flowering plant as a working mechanism. Recitation daily, 6:05-6:55 
p. m.; laboratory daily, 6:55-7:45 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 

*2. The Plant Kingdom.—A rapid survey of the principal groups of 
plants followed by practice in determining the common native plants. 
Recitation daily, 10:05-11:00 a. m.; laboratory daily, 11:05-12:00 a. m. 
Three semester-hour credits. Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 

*5. Plant Study— Rn out-of-doors course designed to familiar- 
ize the student with the plants—higher and lower—growing around 
Washington. Field trips daily, 1:30-4:30 p. m. Four semester-hour 
credits. Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 

*25. Plant Adaptation —A study of the structural modifications—es- 
pecially ecological histology—by which plants meet the conditions of 
special environments, Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or equivalent. 
Lectures, laboratory and field trips. Daily, 5:10-7:45 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor GRIGGS. 

"26. Advanced Field Work—Competent students may take up some 


special problem. Hours and credits to be arranged. Professor GRIGGs. 


CHEMISTRY 
2. General Chemistry —A course for students who do not plan to 
continue the study of Chemistry. Prerequisite: High School Chemistry. 
laily, 3:00-5:00 p. m. or 


Lectures daily, 5:10-6:20 p. m. Laboratory 
Professor McNeil. and 


4 | 
/ 0-9 00 p m Six semester hour cre 1118. 
Assistants, 


5. General Chemistry A course for engineering and premedical 


students, and for those majoring in Chemistry. Prerequisite: none. 


“~ 
p. m. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. or 


Lectures daily, 5:10-6:55 p. 
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7:00-11:00 p. m. ‘Ten semester-hour credits. Professor McNeit and 


Assistants. 
4. General Chemistry.—A course for engineering and premedical 


—- 
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I students, and those majoring in Chemistry. Prerequisite: High School 
к Chemistry. Lectures daily, 5:10-6:20 р. т. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:00 
| LI p. m. or 7:00-11:00 p. m. Eight semester-hour credits. Professor 


McNziL and Assistants. 

10. Elementary Physical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis.—The 
lectures consist of an elementary presentation of Physical Chemistry, 
| and the foundations of Analytical Chemistry. The laboratory work 
of the first half of the course is devoted to physico-chemical measure- 


ments, and that of the second half to Qualitative Analysis. Prerequi- 


— — — — کو یه ` 
— * 


site: Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures daily, 5:10-6:55 p. m. Laboratory 
daily, 7:00-11:00 p. m. Ten semester-hour credits. Mr. VAN EVERA. 
ae 15. Organic Chemistry.—4A course on the Chemistry of the Compounds 


of Carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures daily, 5:10-6:20 
l і 


ai p. m. Laboratory, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 1:40-5:00 p. m. 
al or 7:00-10:20 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor MACKALL, 
i | Mr. HANN and Assistants. 


16. Organic Chemistry.—A course on he Chemistry of the Com 


pounds of Carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures daily, 


$:10-6:20 p. m. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. or 7:00-11:00 p. m. i 
! | Eight semester-hour credits. Professor MACKALL, Mr. HANN and 
Assistants, 


41. Inorganic Chemistry.—Advanced synthetic inorganic prepara- 
tions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 10. Laboratory daily, 1:00- 
5:00 p. m. or 7:00-11:00 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. Professor 


MACKALL and Assistants. 


preparations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4, and 16. Laboratory 
f daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. or 7:00-11:00 p. m. Four semester-hour credits. 
Professor MACKALL and Assistants. 


| 

| 

at 

| Í 46. Advanced Organic Chemistry—Advanced synthetic organic 
| "£ 93. Research in Organic Chemistry.—Daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. Pro- 


——————————--GÁeou————————————— — — —— — — — 


fessor MACKALL. 


ee 


ae COMMERCE 
1. History of Commerce,—A study of the influence of the processes 
of commerce and industry upon the history of civilization, and of the 


DL 


development of commercial and industrial institutions from antiquity 
| to the present time; includes consideration of World War changes 
and post-war problems. Prerequisite: Principles of Economics. At 
9:05 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. YOUNG. 
| 26. Marketing,—A tundamental course in the principles, methods, 
and problems of marketing. Wholesale and retail methods are fully 
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analyzed, and such specific problems as speculation, elimination of 
middlemen, and price control are examined. The position of the 
state in its relation to marketing is discussed; and an examination of 
the cooperative movement concludes the course. Prerequisite: Prin- 
ciples of Economics. At 7:45 а. т. Three semester-hour cre lits. Mr. 


YOUNG. 


33a. Commercial Law.—Contracts. At 5:10 p.m. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor ALDEN, 

. Commercial Law.—Commercial Paper. At. 6:05 p.m. Two 
semester-hour credits. Professor ALDEN. 

43. Foreign Trade.—Principles and practices: underlying economic 
factors; market development; finance and documentation; regulation 
and promotion. Special attention is given to an analysis of the trade 
of the United States and to a survey of important markets. Prerequi- 
site: Principles of Economics. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Mr. Yousc. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


2. Principles of Economics.—A survey of the basic principles which 
underlie the production, consumption, and distribution of wealth in the 
economic society in which we live. Prices, business organization, 
finance, international trade, labor problems, relation of government 
to business, marketing, transportation, and taxation indicate the scope 
of this course. This is the prerequisite for advanced courses in eco- 
nomics and commerce. At 5:10 p. m. and meeting through 6:55 p. m. 
(two consecutive periods). Six semester-hour credits. Associate 
Professor SUTTON. 

Note:—Students already having credit for three hours of economics 
should communicate with the instructor and arrange to enter for the 
second half of the course not later than July 18. The last half of this 
course is the equivalent of the second semester’s work in Economics 
l and 2. 

21. Experimental Soctology.—The course is devoted mainly to the 
study of social behavior, customs and social judgments upon such 
behavior. The student is expected to join the class in making careful 
observations of social conduct and in making a series of experiments 
adapted to the development of a better understanding and improved 
technics for the control of social conduct. At 5:10 p. m. and meeting 
through 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Kern. 

33. Investments.—A course in the basic principles of investment. 
The analysis of the various factors of investment credit and their 
application to the different types of investments. The needs of various 
classes of private and institutional investors: proper selection of securi- 
ties adapted to these needs. The necessary care of investments after 
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making them. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour credits, Associate 


Professor SUTTON. 


| EDUCATION 
| 111. Junior High School Geography.—Same as Geology 3. At 6:55 
; p. m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 


11. Educational Psychology.—A rapid survey of the facts and prin- 
ciples of Psychology, followed by a more detailed consideration of the 
psychology and pedagogy of learning. At 10:05 a. m. 


hour credits. Professor BROWN. 


Two semester- 


21а. Educational Sociology—The school as a social institution. 
Principles of sociology that most concern various types of education as 
determined by the needs of society, economic life, and culture. Prob- 
lems in curriculum revision. At 9:05 a.m. Two semester-hour credits. | 
Professor BROWN. 

21b. Principles of Teaching.—Principles oi teaching as indicated by 
biology, psychology, and sociology ; formulations of such principles for 
the guidance of practice; application to instruction in the elementary 
school, the secondary school and the college. At 7:45 a. m. Two 
semester-hour credits. Professor WYNNE. 

22b. History of Education.—A study of the chief educational develop- 
ments since the revival of learning. At 7:45 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor BROWN, 

24. History of American Education.—A study of the development of 
American education from colonial times to the present. At 9:05 a. m. 
Two semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT. 

25a. Secondary Education.—The place of secondary education in the 
school system, types of secondary schools; courses of study; dynamic 
methods; administration. At 10:05 a. m. Two semester hour credits. 
Professor WYNNE, 

25b. The Junior High School.—A study of the purposes of the junior 
| high school and the reorganization needed to achieve them; history of 
the movement: the curriculum; methods of instruction, At 11:05 a. m. 
Two semester-hour credits. Professor WYNNE. 

26a. Elementary Education.—This course will center on the teach- 
ing of reading, language, spelling, writing and arithmetic and will 
emphasize both subject matter and method. The practical use of 
related tests and scales will be considered. At 9:05 a.m. Two semes- 
ter-hour credits. Mr. ROBINSON. 

26b. Elementary Education —This course will center on the teach- 
ing of geography, history, citizenship, elementary science, hygiene, 
health. and fine and industrial arts. The organization of curricula, 
vitalized methods, and standardized tests will be considered. At 


7 45 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. ROBINSON. 
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31b. Tests and Measurements.—A study of educational tests with 
consideration of the technique of their construction and administra- 
tion, the interpretation of their results, and the modification of methods 
and programs to meet the conditions revealed. At 11:05 a. m. Two 


semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT. 


33. Leaching of History—A course in practical problems designed 
tor history teachers in secondary schools, with special reference to the 
Junior High School. ‘Text, lectures and special readings. At 10:05 
4. m. [wo semester-hour credits. Associate Professor WILGUS, 

594. Administration and Supervision.—This course will deal with 


some of the problems confronting the superintendent, the supervisor, 
and the principal, and those preparing for such work. A paper em- 
bodying constructive scholarship will be required of each member of 
the class. Open to graduate students, principals, and supervisors. 
Others may be admitted by permission of the instructor. At 10:05 


а. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH 
"2a. English Rhetoric.—The course covers the text of the regular 
course for the first semester, including practice in composition. Lec- 
tures and conferences. At 7:45 a. m. "Three semester-hour credits. 


Professor WILBUR and Dr. ANDERSON. 

ба. Survey of English Literature —First half from Beowulf to close 
of the eighteenth century. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Associate Professor BOLWELL. 

6b. Sur vey of English Literature.—Second half from Romantic Move- 
ment to contemporary writers. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Associate Professor BOLWELL. 

23b. The Modern Nowel.—From Scott and Austen to contemporary 
American and English novelists. At 6:55 p. m. "Three semester-hour 
credits, Associate Professor BOLWELL. 

XXIV. American Literature.—A study of the poetry and prose of 
Emerson, Poe, and Whitman. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Mr. SMITH. 

XXVIII. Early English Literature—A study in modern English 
translation of the most important monuments of English literature 
Prior to 1400. At 11:05 a. m. Two semester-hour credits, Dr. 
ANDERSON. 

XXIX. English Romances and Balladry—At 10:05 a. m. Two 
*emester-hour credits. Dr. ANDERSON. 

*32. Shakespeare.—'The Philosophies. At 9:05 a. m. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 
38b. Poetry of the Romantic Movement.—The poetry of Wordsworth, 


Byron, Shelley, and Keats. At 5:10 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Mr. SMITH. 
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XL. The Short Story.—An historical survey with the emphasis on 
recent tendencies in the short story. Written reports and conferences. 
At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. 

XLI. The Pilgrim's Progress.—At 10:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits, Professor WILBUR. 

XLII. English and American Poetry since 1890,—At 4:10 p. m. 
Three semester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. 

FRENCH 

1. First-Year Course.—For beginners. Grammar, translation, drill 
on pronunciation. Fraser and Squair's Frene h Grammar (old edition). 
Texts to be announced. Students who complete this course successfull) 
will be admitted to second-year course, French 3 or 4, in the tall. 
Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p.m. Six semester-hour credits. Assist 
ant Professor FOSTER. 

2b. Second Semester of First-Year Course.—Open to students who 


have just completed successfully one year of high school French or 


the first semester of first-year college French. At 6:05 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING or Assistant Professot 
FOSTER. 


4. Second-Year Course— Open to students who have completed suc- 
cessfully two years of high school French or one year ot college French. 
Grammar, translation, and reading. Fraser and Squair's French 
Grammar (old edition). First text, Dumas fils, “La Question 
d’argent” (D. C. Heath and Co.). Students who complete this course 
successfully will be admitted to third-year course, French 5 or 6, in the 
fall. Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour сг edits. 
Professor HENNING. 

Note :—Students electing French 1 or 4 may take no class at 6 o'clock. 
An assignment for study will be made at the 5:10 for the 6:55 period. 

7. Composition and Conversation.—Open to students who have com- 
pleted successfully two years of high school French or one year o! 
college French. This course may not be substituted for any part о! 
the curriculum requirements for two years 01 modern languages. Stu— 
dents receiving grade A or B in this course may enter French 8 in the 
fall. А+ 5:10 р. m. Three semester-hour credits. M. BgNETEAU. Given 
only if elected by at least ten students at the beginning of the course. 

12. Third-Year Course.—Open to students who have completed suc 
cessfully four years of high school French or two years of college 
French. A course in modern fiction, intended for students who wish 
to have facility in reading French, and some idea of French literature. 
It does not prepare directly for courses of the second group, "For 
Undergraduates and Graduates," but students who complete this 


course may later take Course 5 or 6 and count both courses toward the 


OPP 
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degree, and towards the undergraduate major in Romance Languages. 
At 4:10 p. m Three semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 
Given only if elected by at least ten students. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


1. Mineralogy.—Crystallographic, descriptive, and determinative 
mineralogy, This course is designed with especial reference to 
minerals as rock constituents or segregated as ore deposits. It in- 
cludes, therefore, a discussion of not merely the crystallographic and 
theoretical, but the practical side of the subjects as well. Whenever 
possible, it should be considered as introductory to the courses in either 
systematic or economic geology. At 7:45 a. m. and one additional hour 
to be arranged. Four semester-hour credits. Mr, HENDERSON. 


2. General Geology.—Systematic geology; dynamical, structural, and 
stratigraphical. The course is designed to form a part of a general 
culture course or a preliminary course for those intending to make a 
specialty of geology. It includes lectures, recitations, laboratory and 
held work so far as hours will permit. Paleontology is treated 13 a 
branch of geology, having especial reference to stratigraphy and cor- 
relation. Text-book: Cleland’s Geology. From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 


3. General Geography—This course presents the principles of geog- 
raphy by a study of the phenomena of the earth as a whole, the inter- 
relations of these phenomena and their influence upon human affairs. 
It consists of two parts: first, a study of the general geographic prin- 
ciples; and second, a brief survey of several regions and countries for 
the application of these principles. It is a general culture lecture 
course illustrated by charts and lantern slides. No course is pre- 
requisite, At 6:55 p. m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
BASSLER, 


IV. Field Course on the Geography of the United States.—This 
course will consist of lectures, conferences and observations on the 
regions traversed. The itinerary is so arranged as to allow observa- 
tions in most of the geographic regions of the United States. The 
students will accompany a tour party and be required to attend the 
stated lectures and conferences and to pass examinations, Particular 
observations will be made in the region of the Upper Great Lakes, 
the Rocky Mountain Front, Utah, the Yellowstone, the west coast and 
the dry southwest. About June 23-July 25. Three semester-hour 
Credits. Assistant Professor RESSER. 

Note :—The University takes no responsibility for financial аггапу;е- 


ments in connection with the tour. 
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GERMAN 
2. First Year German.—The essentials of German Grammar, trans- 
lation of easy prose and poetry; beginning conversation; composition 
and dictation. This course is open to beginners, and the work done is 
equivalent to that of a two years’ course in high schools and academies 


of good standing. From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. 


Mr. Gropp. 
4. Second Year German.—This course is equivalent to the advanced 


German of admission requirements and it is open only to students 
who have passed Course 1 or 2, or who have satisfied the admission 
requirements in Elementary German, From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. Six 
semester-hour credits, Professor SEHRT. 

6. Scientific German.—Designed primarily for students in the scien- 
tific and engineering courses. This course may be taken by students 
who have passed Courses 1 and 2, or who have satisfied the entrance 
requirements in Elementary German. Both German 4 and 6 may be 
taken for credit. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Mr. 


GROPP, 


HISTORY 

Note:—For course in the Teaching of History see Education 33. 

10a. American History to 1829.—4A survey of the Colonial and early 
national periods with emphasis upon political history. At 5:10 p. m. 
Three semester-hour credits. Professor Hicks. 

10b. American History from 1829.—Course 10a continued. May be 
taken separately from Course 10a. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester- 
hour credits. Professor Hicks. 

11. Medieval History.—Europe from the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire through the age of geographic exploration. Texts, lectures, and 
quiz sections, At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Dr. RAGATZ. 

25a. English History.—A general course in English history to the 


sixteenth century. Text, lectures, quiz sections, and parallel readings 


At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor 
WILGUS. 
27. Hispanic-American History—A general survey of the Spanish 


and Portuguese colonies in America, their transition to independent 
states, and their modern development. Texts, lectures and special 
readings. At 7:45 a.m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Pro- 
fessor WILGUS. 

*38. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era—A study of 
the important transitions—political, social, economic and intellectual— 
which occurred during the period of the French Revolution and the 
domination of Napoleon. At 11:05 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. 
Dr. RAGATZ. 
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45. Modern Imperialism.—A study of colonial expansion during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with special reference to the par- 
ütion of Africa and Asia and overseas rivalries of the European 
powers, Texts and lectures. At 7:45 a. m. "Three semester-hour 
credits. Dr. RAGATZ. 

*XLVII. Recent American History.—The United States from 1898 
to the present time; the Spanish-American War, expansion and its 
diplomatic consequences, social and economic conditions, the World 
War and after. A term paper will be required of all students. At 


9:05 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor Hicks. 


LAW 

A separate Bulletin is published for the work offered in the Law 
School. 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

1. Cataloguing.—' his course is designed to cover the general prin- 
ciples of library science, with special emphasis on the elements of 
cataloguing. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
SCHMIDT, 

20. Classification —The general principles and distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Dewey, Cutter and Library of Congress systems are 
discussed and books classified according to each, with accompanying 
practice in shelf-listing and book-notation. Prerequisite: Course 1 or 
Practical library work. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor SCHMIDT. 

30. Reference and Administration.—Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 20, 
or adequate library experience. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor ScuMiDT. Not given in 1927. 

31. Bibliography, Book-Selection and Allied Topics.—Prerequisite: 
Course 30, or adequate library experience. At 7:15 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 

Note :—Courses 1 and 20 may be continued the second semester of 
the regular school year; and Course 31 alternates with Course 30, the 


two constituting the work of the third year. 


MATHEMATICS 

Фа. College Algebra.—Starting with a review of quadratics. At 
5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor CHENEY. 

4b, Geometry and Trigonometry.—Solid geometry and ail of plane 
trigonometry. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate 
Professor CHENEY, 

Ja. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry —This course is offered 
Primarily for students who have had Plane Trigonometry. At 6:05 
P. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor HODGKINS. 
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had Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. At 5:10 p. т. Three semester- 
| 1 hour credits. Associate Professor HODGKINS. 


| 

|| 

| ú | 9b. Analytic Geometry.—This course is offered to students who have 
(Courses 9a and 9b may be taken concurrently.) 


NATURE STUDY 


ae SAT. Aet 


(See Botany and Zoology.) 


— — — 


| *21. Philosophy.—This course is intended to give a general survey 


| 
Я of the subject for beginners. At 9:05 a.m. Two semester-hour credits. 
Professor RICHARDSON, 
| 26. Logic.—A study of the fundamental concepts of logic: induc- 
| tion and deduction; hypotheses; logical analyses. At 6:05 р. т. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON, 
28. Ethics.—A study of the principal ethical theories from the his- 
к torical and social points of view. At 6:55 p. m. Three semester-hour 
к credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| a PHILOSOPHY 
| PHYSICS 
За. Introductory General Physics —Mechanics, Heat, and Electro- 
statics. At 5:10 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor BROWN. 
| | 3b. Introductory General Physics—Magnetism and Electricity, 
| Sound, and Light At 6:05 р. т, Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
| fessor Brown. 
! Фа and 4b. Laboratory Physics.—The schedules of experiments 
| are arranged to parallel the lecture courses, but different schedules 
| may be arranged in special cases. 7:00-10:00 p. т. Two semester-hour 
ú credits for either course. Mr. FREDERICK. 
| 
| 
I 
| 


| POLITICAL SCIENCE 

| 1. Government of the United States.—A general introductory course 
í in Political Science dealing primarily with the government of the 
М United States, with some reference to foreign systems, chiefly by way 
of comparison, and surveying briefly some of the problems of political 


theory. At 7:45 a.m. Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Profes- 
sor WEST. 


s€ mer” — 
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3. State Government.—The structure and functions of the govern- 


ment of the states, the relation to the United States, business protection 


and regulation, labor, education, health, highways, finance, the police 


| power, political parties, civil service, the initiative, referendum and 


for this course. At 4:20 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
HILL, 
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24. Constitutional Law.—The purpose of this course is to give the 
student a knowledge of the meaning of the various clauses of the 
Constitution of the United States. At 10:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits, Assistant Professor WEST. 

25. Political T heory.—'The political ideas of Aristotle, Plato, Thomas 
Jefferson and others, the political theory of the American Revolution, 
the controversy over states’ rights, and the development of the idea 
of democracy will be surveyed. At 11:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor WEST, 

29. International Law.—What it is. How it governs the relations 
of states. The protection afforded citizens and property abroad. 
Jurisdiction over public and private vessels. Intervention. Extra- 
dition of fugitives. Treaties and their enforcement. Diplomats and 
consuls, their duties and immunities. Means of redress falling short 
of war. At 6:05 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor HILL. 

31. World Politics.—What neo-mercantilism means. The established 
and conflicting claims of various nations in Africa, the Near East and 
Asia. The battle for concessions especially in the Far East. The 
policy of the United States toward Latin America. The Mandates. 
Efforts through the League of Nations to bring about a new order. 
At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits, Professor HILL 


PSYCHOLOGY 

lla. Psychology.—Same as Education 11. At 10:05 a.m. Two se- 
mester-hour credits. Professor BROWN. 

12a. General Psychology—A course in the fundamental principles 
underlying human behavior At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Associate Professor Moss. 

12b. Applied Psychology.—A study of the applications of Psychology 
in the fields of business, industry, law, medicine, and education. At 
5:10 p. m. "Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Moss. 

50. Seminar.—A study of recent developments in the applications 
of Psychology accompanied by research work. At 7:50 p. m. Three 


semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Moss. 


SPANISH 
1. First-Year Course.—For beginners. Elements of Spanish gram- 
mar; drill in pronunciation; oral and written composition; transla- 
tion of modern Spanish prose. Hills and Ford's First Spanish Course 
(Heath). Students who complete this course successfully will be 
admitted to second-year course, Spanish 3 or 4, in the fall. Twice 
daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professe: 


DOYLE Or Assistant Professor DEIBERT. 
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2b. Second Semester of First-Year Course,—Open to students who 
have just completed successfully one year of high school Spanish or 
the first semester of college Spanish. Hills and Ford's First Spanish 
Course (Heath); Rivera and Doyle's En España (Silver, Burdett 
At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-houtr credits. Professor DOYLE or As- 
sistant Professor PROTZMAN. 

4. Second-Year Course— Open to students who have completed suc- 
cessfully two years of high school Spanish or one year of college 
Spanish. Review of grammar; composition; translation of modern 
Spanish prose and poetry. Seymour and Carnahan’s Spanish Review 
Grammar (Heath); Benavente, Tres Comedias (Heath). Students 
who complete this course successfully will be admitted to third-year 


+} 


course, Spanish 5 or 6, in the fall. Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. 


Six semester-hour credits. Professor DOYLE. 

Note:—Students electing Spanish 1 or 4 may take no class at 6 
o'clock. An assignment for study will be made at 5:10 for the 6:55 
period. 

7. Conversation and Composition.—Open to students who have com- 
pleted successfully one year of college Spanish or its equivalent. Oral 
and written composition; conversation. At 6:05, Three semester- 


hour credits. Mr. VAZQUEZ Cannot be ccunted to meet the cur- 


riculum requirement in modern language. Students receiving grade 
A or B in this course may enter Spanish 8 in the fall. Given only if 
elected by at least ten students at the beginning of the course.) 

12. The Modern Spanish Drama.—Open to students who have com- 
pleted successfully four years of high school Spanish or two years of 
college Spanish. Intended for students who wish to have facility in 
reading Spanish, and some idea of Spanish literature. It does not 
prepare directly for courses in the second group, "For Undergraduates 
and Graduates," but students who take this course may later take 
Course 5 or 6 and count both courses for the degree. Spanish 12 may 
be counted towards fulfillment of the requirements for a major in 
Romance Languages. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Pro 


fessor DOYLE, (Given only if elected by at least ten students.) 


ZOOLOGY 
3. Zoology.—lnvertebrates and vertebrates. A lecture and labora- 


tory course covering the pre-medical requirement. Lecture at 5:10; 
Professor BARTSCH and 
Text: Volumes I and IL Parker and Haswell. “A 


‘Textbook of Zoology,” 


laboratory, 6-9. Eight semester-hour credits. 
Miss PARKER. 
and Davison, “Mammalian Anatomy.” 

4. Nature Study.—An out-of-doors nature study course, concerned 


with observing, gathering, and studying the animal life, large and 
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small, found about Washington. Field trips, laboratory work, lec- 
tures, and reading. 8-10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor BARTSCH and Miss BUNDICK. 

27. An elementary course in Physiology, intended to acquaint the 


student with the minute structure and function of the organs of the 


animal body. Text: “Elementary Physiology,” by Burton-Opitz. At 


6-3. Six semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH and Mr. Mc- 
CLOSK Y. 

28. Advanced Work in Nature Study.—By special arrangement. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH. 

50. Students who have the necessary basic training may arrange to 
undertake advanced work or individual research with Professor 


BARTSCH. Such courses will cover six semester-hour credits. 
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THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
FACULTY 
The names are arranged in the several groups in the order of 
assignment. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


WiLLIAM MATHER Lewis, A.M., LL.D. 


DEAN OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D., Е.А.С.5. 2306 Tracy Place 
Professor of Surgery 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, Retired; Chief, Division of 
Surgery, The George Washington University Hospital and Dispensary. 


EMERITUS PROFESSORS 
D. Kerroor SHUTE, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Henry Crecy YARROW, M.D. 
WILLIAM K. BUTLER, A.M., M.D. 
STERLING RUFFIN, M.D. 
CHARLES WILLIAMSON RICHARDSON, M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.S. 


Joun Westey Bovef, M.D., F.A.C.S 


PROFESSORS 


FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D., F.A.C.S. The Farragut 
Professor of Urology 


Genito-Urinary Surgeon to the Garfield Memorial Hospital; Chief of the Genito- Urinary 
Clinic, The George Washington University Hospital 


WILLIAM ALANSON WHrrzE, M.D. St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
Professor of Psychiatry and Clinical Professor of Neurology 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, District of Columbia; Lecturer on 

Psychiatry, U. 8. Army Medical School and U. 8, Navy Medical School. 
Oscar Benwooo Hunter, A.M., M.D. 
31 East Oxford Street, Chevy Chase 
Assistant Dean, Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, and Chief, 
Division of Pathology and Bacteriolegy 


Consulting Pathologist to the Sibley Hospital and Montgomery County Hospital: 
Chief of Laboratories and Pathologist to The George Washington University H ospita! 
and Dispensary 
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PROFESSIONAI 


Huron WıILLIs Lawson, S.M., M.D., F.A.C.S. 1717 N Street N.W. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and Chief Division of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 


J vni ' -— 1 І Í , ryo , 
Obstetrician, Colu in Hospit r Women: Obastetr in-in-Chief, The George Wash- 
ington University Hospital! and Dispensar 


WILLIAM THORNWALL Davis, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
927 Farragut Square 


Pri fessor 01 Opthalmology 


Senior Surgeon, Epis | Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital (Ophthalmological Service 
Consulting Opht moiogist, Garfield Mi rial Hospital and Columbia Hospital 
for Won 

Custis LEE HALL, M.D. 1801 Eye Street N.W. 
Pr MPeéssor of Orthopedic Surgery 

Orthopedic Surgeon to the Children's Hospital; The Garfield Memorial Hospital; 
Associate Orthopedic Surgeon to Providence Hospital and to Emergency Hospital: 
Orthopedu Surgeon f The (eg H tahington University Н в] ital and D spensar y. 


ARTHUR C. CHRISTIE, M.S.. M.D. 1909 Massachusetts Avenue 
Professor of Roentgenology 


Roentger lagiat-in-(} ef, T he George Washington Untitersit Hospital and Dispensary 


GEORGE B. Jenxins, M.D. 1336 Ingraham Street N.W. 


Py ofess or of A nato my 


[ouÁs Cancas, B.S.. M.S. MD 1834 Sixteenth Street 
Professor of Pathology 


Director, Clinical ] iboratory, The George Washington University Hospital and Dispensary. 


ЈОЗЕРН Hyram Ков, A.M.. Ph.D. 1906 N Street 
Professor of Chemistry and Chief, Division of Chemistry 


Chemist to The George Washington University Hospital 


Henry Cook Macatee, M.D. 2324 California Street 
Professor of Therapeutics 


Attending Physician, Garfield' Memorial! Hospital. 


Buckner MAGILL RANDO! pH, M.D. 2010 R Street N.W. 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Director of Clinics and Chief, ° 
Division of Medicine 


f } (NICO, Ut T 0€ H ishington [ niter si y Hospital 


SEWALL Muwson Corpetr. M.D. Arlington, Va. 
Professor 01 Military Science and Tactics 


Major, Medical Corps, United States Army 


Е ' h 


Harry HAMPTON DoxwNALLY, A.M., M.D. 1612 Eye Street N.W. 


Professor of Pediatrics 
A tto: ling p} YeRiciar and Secretary Afa lic ` Kt ff. C0 ldren'a Hospital; Attending 
Physician Waal ington Home for Foundlings: Consulting Pediatrician, Columbia 
Lying-in Hospital; Pediatrician, George Washington University Hospital. 
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Harry Hytanp Kerr, M.D., C.M, F.A.C.S. 1744 N Street 
Professor of Neurological Surgery 
| Hospital, Garfield Memorial Hospital, and Соп 


Attending Surgeon to the Children’s ! | f 
sulting Brain Surgeon to the Providence Hospital; Consulting Surgeon, Columbia 


Hospital 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M., M.D. 
1720 Connecticut Avenue 
Py ofessor of Medicine 


Consultant and Diagnostitian, Mt. Alto Hospital; Physician, George Washington Uni- 
versity Hosp tal 
WALTER Freeman, M.D. 3039 Que Street N.W. 
Professor of Neuropathology 


Dire tor ‹ f ] iborat ries, St Í liz 17 th'a H LM it | 


Отто NELLIs WARNER, M.D. Providence Hospital 
Professor of Anaesthesia 


Anaesthetiat-in-Chief,{Providence Hospital 


C. Aucustrus Simpson, M.D. 1610 20th Street 
Professor of Dermatology 
Dermatologist in Chief, Providence, Emergency and Episc pal Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hoanital and The George Washington University Hospital; Dermatologist to Gal- 
linger Hospital, to the Washington City and St. Ann's Orphanages 
]озЕРИ Duerson STOUT, A.M., M.D., Ph.D. 3000 Porter Street 
Professor of Neurology 


Neurologist. The Emergency Hospital Dispensary; Consultant in Neuropsychiatry 


Mt. Alto Hospital, Neurol gist, The Ge roe Washington University H spital ind 
Dispensary 
GEORGE B. ROTH, M.D. 3814 T Street N.W. 
Professor of Physiology and Pharmacology and Chief, Division of 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY, M.D., F.A.C.S. 1633 Connecticut Avenue 
Professor of Oto-laryngology 


Otolarvngologist, Garfield Memorial Hospit 4 ni a VW аһ! gtor í rp! an A уи 
Junior Surgeon, Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital; Laryngologist to The 
George Washington University Hi sputai 


Coursen Baxter CONKLIN, B.S., М.р, 1801 Eye Street 


Professor of Physical Diagnosis 


asistant Attending Physician, Children's Hospital; Attending Physician, St. John's 


Orphanage; Associate Physician to The George Waslington University Hospital 
Lestie Howson FRENCH, M.D. 1339 H Street N.W, 
Professor of Physiology 
Physiologist to The George Washington University Hospital 
WILLIAM CABELL Moore, B.A.. M.D. 1824 Massachusetts Avenue 
Professor of Medicine 


Consulting Physician, George Washington 1 versity Hoenital: Conauli * Ph 
SIAN, Garfield Memorial Hi pital; ( nsulting Р! I n, Epis | 
and Throat Hospital 


uid lil P 
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CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D. 1801 Eve Street N.W. 


Py fessor of Surges y 


DANIEL LeRay BORDEN, M.D. Ihe Rochambeau Apt. 


Professor of Surgery 
Associate Surgeon, Emerg у Hospital; Attending Surgeon, Children’s Hospital 


. ' 
» 4 ( Surge , dhe George W агл- 


WALTER А. BLOEDORN, A.B. A.M. M.D. F.ACS 


l 
N 
мт 
— 
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e 
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treet N.W. 
Professor of Tropical Medicine 


Professor of Med е, Howard University. 


JOHN Harper, M.D. 3806 Yuma Street N.W. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine 


| iDorator« I ` Naval Med 1 > | I ” ture in Medi Z ORY 
U. 8. Naval Me | 
JOHN PAUL Earnest, A.B.. M.D. 1606 20th Street 


Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 
THOMAS A. Groover, M.D. 1909 Massachusetts Avenue 
Associate Professor of Roentgenology 


Roentgenol mist to the Emerge! oy Hospital; Associate Rot ugenologiat to The George 


H ashingt n Univers fy Н spital ind Dispensary 


JAMES H. DEFANDORF, A.M. 4501 Leland Street N.W. 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology and Assistant Evaluator 


Premedical Credentials 


OLIVER J. Irisu, M.S. 


Associate Professor of Chemistry 


906 Emerson Street 


Harry А, Окс, M.D. The Rochambeau 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics 


Attending Physician Children's Hospital 


HOWARD Francis Kane, A.B. M.D. The Farragut 
Associate Professor of Obstetrics 
Attending Obstetri im! Gallinger and Freedmen's H жріќаіз; Associate Obstetrician, 


( olumbia H spital for W men: Aas wile UOnhstetriciam, George „ ashington { ni- 
"eraty Hospital 


ELIJAH Warre Tirus, M.D. F.A.CS. The Rochambeau 


Associate Professor of Gynecology 


Associate j| 


Gynecologist, Columbia H spital for Women; Attending Gynecologist, The 


Ge | 
'corge WH sshingt 1 University Dispensary 
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WILLIAM BINFORD KiNG, A.B., M.D. Virginia Highlands, Va. 
Associate Professor of Anatomy 


Georce Josepn BRILMYER, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
601 Jefferson Street N.W. 


Associate Professor of Histology and Embryology 


Roscoe W. Hatt, M.D. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry 


Senior Assistant Physician, Clinical Psychiatry, St. Elisabeth's Hospital 


ROBERT JOSEPH BOSWORTH, A.B., M.D. 2131 O Street N.W. 


Associate Professor of Physiology 


OTHMAR SOLNITZKY, Ph.D.. M.D., 
109 E. Thornapple Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Associate Pro essor of Anatom | 
| J 


WiLLIAM H. Houcn, M.D. 1901 Eye Street N.W. 
Associate Professor of Syphilology 


Me mber, Neurological Staff, Garfield Memorial H pit |] 


WILLIAM Berry Marsury, M.D., F.A.C.S, 
Associate Professor of Surgery 


1015 16th Street 


Attending Surgeon, Providence Hospital and Emergency Hospital: Associate Surgeon, 
Children's Hospital 


CLINICAL PROFESSORS 
AURELIUS Rives SHANDS, M.D., F.A.C.S. 901 16th Street 
Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


Attending Orthopedic Surgeon to the Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital: 


Consulting eurgeon to the Home for Incurables 


, 


THOMAS Asu CLAYTOR, M.D. 1826 R Street 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Attending Physician to the Garfield Memorial H pital, and Consulting Physician 
[Tuberculosis Hospital 
ALBERT LIVINGSTON Stavety, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Clinical Professor of Gynecology 


1744 M Street 


Gynec ologist to the Garfield Memorial Hi apital 


GIDEON Brown Miter, B.Sc., C.E.. M.D., F.A.C.S. 1730 K Street 
Clinical Professor of Gynecology 


Attending Gynecologist to the Garfield Memori ` H "pit 1n the Centr ` Di 
Emergency Hospital, and the Columbia Hospital for Women 


'pensary and 


James F. MITCHELL, A.B., М.р. F.A.CS. 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 


1344 19th Street 


Chief, Surgical Service, Emergency Hospital; Attending Surgeon, Children's Hospita! 


eee Z EF 
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Тномаз S. Lee, А.В. M.D. 2109 O Street 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


attending Physician, Gallinger Memorial Hospital; Consulting Physician, Providence 
ospital. 


WILLIAM Davis Tewxssury, M.D. Medical Science Building 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Physician in Charge, Tuberculosis Hospital. 


CARL HENNING, M.D. 1610 Eye Street 
Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


i urgeon, Episcopal Ey e, Ear and 1 hroat Hospital; Attending ‘ Iphthalmologist 
'rovidence Hospital. 


Benior N 


Homer G. Futter, M.D., F.A.CS. 1616 Belmont Street 
8. Clinical Professor of Urology 


Attending Genito-Urinary Surgeon, Garfield Memorial Hospital. 


NOLAN Don CHARPENTIER Lewis, M.D. St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Dire tor of Clinical Pay chiatry, St. Elizabeth's Hospital; Lecturer, Neuro-Pathology 
Naval Medical School 


GEORGE NICHOLAS Acker, 2d, B.S., M.D. 1606 20th Street 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Associate Physician, Emergency Hospital; Attending Physician, Garfield Memorial 
Hospital 


J. Lawn Tompson, A.M., M.D. Farragut Apt. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Chief, Medical Service, Providence Hospital. 


RICHARD L. SILVESTER, M.S., M.D. Farragut Apt. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


THomas E. NEILL, M.D. 1824 Massachusetts Avenue 


Clinical Professor of Gynecology 


ASSOCIATES 
FRANK ADELBERT Horwapay, S.B. M.S. M.D. The Rochambeau 
Associate in Medicine and Evaluator, Premedical Credentials 


Atte " ling Ph yeician, The George H Lehin Чоп University Dispe nsar y. 


К 


EDWIN A. Meraitr, M.D. 1909 Massachusetts Avenue 
Associate in Roentgenology 
Roentgenologist to the Garfield Memorial Hospital. 
CLINE N. CHIPMAN, M.D. 1420 Rhode Island Avenue 


Associate in Anaesthesia 
Anacathetiat to The George Washington University Hospital. 
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CHARLES W. Hype, M.D. The Parkwood 
Associate in Anaesthesia 


Anaesthetist to The George Washington University Hospital. 


Cyrus WHITNEY CULVER, C.M., M.D. 1425 Columbia Road N.W. 
Associate in Obstetrics 
Director, Out-Patient Obstetric Service; Attending Obstetrician, The George И ashington 
University Dispensary. 


Mary O’Mattey, M.D. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Associate in Psychiatry 


Clinical Director, St Elizabeth's Hospit 1; Consulting Psychiatrist, ( sallinger Memorial! 
Hospit u; Lecturer on Psychiatry, Post Graduate Sch ol of Neurology and 
Psychiatry ; Lecturer on Pay chiatry, [ 8 Veterans’ Bureau Post Graduate Scho 1 


of Neuro-Psychiatry. 
Preston ALEXANDER MCLENDON, B.S., M.D, 2002 R Street 
Associate in Pediatrics 
Assistant Attending Physician, Children's Hospital 
Watson WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, M.D. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Associate in Medicine 


Chief of Department of Medicine and Surgery, St. Elizabeth's Hospital; Former 
Attending Physician in Gastro | nterology, New York 1 niversity and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical School; Lecturer on Medieal Diagnosis and Roentgenol gy in 
the — U. 8, Veterans' Bureau Post Graduate School of Neuro-Psychiatry 


Francis С. SPEIDEL, M.D. The Rochambeau 
Associate in Anaesthesia 


Chief Anaesthetist, Emergency Hospital; Associate Anaesthetist, George Washington 
- J | * w v 
University Hospital 


DANIEL С, Main, M.D. 


Associate in Psychiatry 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital 


Medical Officer, St. Elisabeth's Hi spital 
RALPH S. Penpexrer, LL.B., M.D, The Champlain Apts. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 


Assistant Surgeon, Episcop id Eye, Ear and Throat Н ов ital; Alte nding UJ мла тоо 
The George Washington University D spensar y 


Harry S. Bernton, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


2013 O Street N.W. 


Member, Dispensary Staff, 1 mergency Hospital; Special Expert, U. 8. Public Health 
pervice 


James I, Bovp, A.B., M.D. 1755 Church Street 


Associate in Chemistry 


EARL GRIFFITH BREEDING, A.B., M.S.. M.D. 1801 Eye Street 
Associate in Oto-laryngology 
Assofiate in Oto-Laryngology. Episcopal Hospital; Associate in Ear, Nose and 
l'hroat, Children's Hospital 
Jonn Н. Lyons, M.D. 1344 19th Street 
Associate in Surgery 


Associate in Surgery, Emergency and Children's H spitala 


` 


WILLIAM F. 


Mary WOLFORD, R.N. 
WILLIAM 


THOMAS J. SHIVERS 
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CLINICAL ASSOCIATES 


EDGAR SNowpEN, M.D. 1712 21st Street N.W, 


Clinical Associate in Obstetrics 


Associate Obstetrician, Columbia H spital; Associate in Medicine, Emergency Hospital. 


EVERETT MONROE ELLISON, А.В., А.М. M.D.. Ph.D. 


1720 M Street 
Clinical Associate in Medicine 


Assistant Atten ling Physician, Children's Hospital; Attending P! yacian, Tubercu- 


losis Clinic of Health Department, Gallinger Hospital: The George Washington 
{ niveratly Dis pensar; 


м 


Henry К. SCHRIEBER, M.D. 
Clinical Associate in Medi ine 


Associate Attending Physician, Providence Hospital 


4107 14th Street N.W. 
Clinical Associate in Medicine 


500 H Street N.E. 


JosePH Winrnrop Pi anopy, M.D. 


Superintendent, Tuberculosis Hospital; Medical Director, Tuberculosis Clinic, Health 


Department Associate Professor in Mi пее, Georgetown | niversity ёх hool of 


Medicine 


JOHN E. Linn, M.D. St. Elizabeth's Hospital 


Clinical Associate in Psychiatry 


Medical Officer, St. Elizabeth's H wpital; Visiting Physician, Psychopathic Depart- 


ment, Gallinger Memorial He spitali; Associate Professor of Neuro-Psy chiatry, 
School of Medicine, (ie rgetown | niversity: Lect irer on Psychiatry, Post 


Graduate School of Neurology and Рау см гу; Lecturer on Psychiatry, U. 8. 
eterans' Bureau Post Graduate School of Neuro-Psychiatry. 


BENJAMIN F. Weems, M.D. 1746 K Street N.W. 
Clinical Associate in Physical Diagnosis 


Attending Physician, Garfield Memorial Hospital. 


Guy W. LEADBETTER, M.D. The Farragut 
Clinical Associate, Orthopedic Surgery 


F. Aucusi REUTER, M.D. 1737 H Street N.W. 


Clinical Associate in Urology 


DANIEL D. V. STUART, Jr, M.D. The Wyoming 


Clinical Associate im Neurology 


INSTRUCTORS 
— — чы Morbid Anatomy 


SHERIDAN | кг — g'i OT 
Bacteriology and Clinical Microscopy 
MARSHALL BLAND. M.D. Sasi Medicine 


Сирт P. Bercer, A.M. esc Bacteriology 
LAURA S. 


CHADDOCK, R.N Bacteriology and Clinical Microscopy 
Laboratory Technique 
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CLINICAL INSTRUCTORS 


George Washington University Hospital and Dispensary 


— — P. — —— ое 


Атвевт Р. Tissetts, A.B., M.D..... Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology 
CHARLES O. KNOTT, M.D.................—— .......G enito-Urinary Diseases 
| LYLE M. MASON, M. D.— — — — Surgery 
$ SewaLL M. Grayson, M.D............... —— БОЗ ee Ses See Surgery 
| CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Phar.D., M.D..................................... Dermatology 
| Јони A. Rum, МЮ. — — — Medicine 
FRANK L. WILLIMAN, B.Sc, M.D................ Medicine 
І RICHARD L. DeSAussuRE, М.Ї).......................... Laryngology and Otology 
| GLADYS Клім, S.B, M.D............................. — — Gynecology 
| CHARLES DEMAS, M.D........................ n Wi Р 14.2 ҮР ЫНЫН УН Gynecology 
| GEORGE NompLINGER, M.D..... a Eta METRE 7 Е SEEN S| ЧАР Gynecology 
| Maurice Н. HerzMark, M.D................. وت‎ "——— ',. 
I Massie R. PAGE, М.Р.............. SPACE YF E ее edicine 
| Joseph Harris, M.D...................... a ORE "7 
| Francis ALPHONZO ST. CLAIR, Phar.D., M.D. Surgery 
ROBERT B. Hiwen, B.A., M.D. > Medicine 
i Max A. HeLrcorr, M.D....... | | Medicine 
{ H. А. HoRNTHAL, M.D. ; Medicine 
Grorce H. Bowen, M.D. Medicine 
HERMAN S. HOFFMAN, M.D.................. Medicine 
Providence Hospital 
James M. FApELEY, M.D.......... 4 Urology 
| James H. EARLEY, M.D................ —— — STS ت‎ 7 
Louis B. CAEL, M.S. M.D..................— eee Ç on 
ПАЛА Sis WED uu... ...T........................... а A edicine 
EE ш. a LOOSE ات‎ "O O O 
WILLIAM F. PATTEN, M.D......... و‎ Laryngology and Otology 
| RAYMOND Е. OSBORNE, ID. JU lass 
D 
Garfield Hospital 
| HERBERT H. SCHOENFELD, M.D.......................................................Surgery 
| со оек X с TENERE Surgery 
| Emergency Hospital 
| таси, B. JACKSON, M.D......., Gynecology 
| Jacos Korz, M.D. | | Gynecology 
| ROBERT E. Moran, M.D.............. — Surgery 
| Guy W. LEADBETTER, M.D...... i | Orthopedics 
| Hg ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B.S., M.D........... Surgery and Gynecology 
| BENJAMIN NEWHOUSE Urology 
| WILLIAM D. GOODMAN, M.D. Urology 
i 
I 
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Myer J. HerscHMAnn, Мр UDI чит wo PRISE „Urology 
CLINT W. STALLARD, М.р. Mui tc ی‎ E Y Medicine 
Harry S. Bernton, M.D...... tie 5 SERRE Sse Seen NNI EC Allergy 
WiLLIAM B. Sims, М.р... чы OLY ERR. CBE Se Medicine 
James HAwrIELD, M.D. ЫЕ. n A3 Surgery 
HanRY Forp ANDERSON, M.D. Dermatology 
FRANCIS G. SPEIDEL, M.D. Ophthalmology 
о COO EBD АТС ae у — .Roentgenology 
Gallinger Memorial Hospital 

WILLIAM E. | Se д Physical Diagnosis 
KATHLEEN M. Barr, MD r ss Physical Diagnosis 


Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital 


Boyce R. BOLTON, M.D. Otolaryngology 


Epwarp R. Gooxtx, M.D. Ophthalmology 
Leroy Sawyer. A.B.. M.D. Ophthalmology 
RICHARD A. Brooxs, M.D. Otolaryngology 
BERNARD ы Jaan МЛ. хе .............Otolaryngology 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital 

RALPH J. Hawes, M.D. I i E TENE. Medicine 
ViRGiL B. Т АЮ. Lido losa e Medicine 
Children’s Hospital 

Epwarp МАШ, В s Pediatrics 


EDWARD B, ророска MJ... U Y U US A mee Pediatrics 


К BRECKENRIDGE BATNR, M.D, ис Pediatrics 
Tuberculosis Hos pital 
WINTHROP A. КЮЕ, VD melts 0 ur Medicine 
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THE STAFF OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 


H Hospital 


WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D..................... Chief, Surgical Service 
| Buckner MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D. ..............CMef, Medical Service 
a Huron Wiis Lawson, M.D. 


Chief, Obstetrical and Gynecological Service 


— — — —— 9 — 
= 


| CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D. v indiana n Coat Surgeon 
DANIEL LeRay BORDEN, M.D.. Pe ea IRE a O 
' FRANK A. HoRNADAY, M.D....... | — 2 РЧР Physictan 
| WILLIAM J. MALLORY, M.D.........— c Pici ER 
; Joun A. Reep, M.D....... FELD AR 7 S оа se au 
W Euan Wuire Trrus, M.D...... — ea ee Gynecologist 
: Harry HAMPTON DoNNALLY, M.D. ЗА Us Pediatrician 
Howarp Francis KANE, M.D....... * Obstetrician 
| Custis LEE HALL, M.D.......... | Orthopedic Surgeon 
| Francis RANDALL Hacner, M.D. Urologist 
| Homer Girrorp FULLER, M.D. PORE НИ FOlogist 
Fritz A. REUTER, M.D....... i | i Urologist 
C. Aucustus Simpson, M.D........... клдр dermatologist 
VIRGINIUS DABNEY, M.D....... iue i ...Laryngologist 
WiLLIAM THORNWALL Davis, M.D..... O Phthalmologist 
ALBERT P. Tissets, M.D..... — нөө d S$0Clate Otolaryngologist 
ARTHUR С. CHRISTIE, M.D.....................Chief, Roentgenological Service 
Tuomas A. Groover, M.D....... есе ..........Roentgenologist 
КАЛИ МА МЕИ, DOD | | Roentgenologist 
a { CLINE M. СніРМАМ, M.D....... ы ROM АЛАЛ ы, PS S s S 
| CHARLES W. Hype, M.D...... 3 | .............A naesthelist 
сор O O oo РООФИРЧНАРООЧИНИИИНОИИРЕ „A naesthetist 
Oscar Benwoovo HUNTER, M.D. — CAES, Laboratory Service 
GEORGE B. JENKINS, M.D. эст £ š Anatomist 
EN MM +. Se SMS ee. З Se EES „Pathologist 
І LesLIE Howson FRENCH, M.D......................... ne ” 
| Josern H. Ков, Ph.D............ TATA ARGS: a S Chemist 
| Тр е С Ce Se Ca „Шы ы Жыз, 8 8 7 
І В. B. Tuompson, R.N................ Superintendent of Nurses and Principal 
of the Training School for Nurses 
{ ER I INR а алала чылы: Superintendent 
| FRANCIS E. THUNEY..............————— — Assistant Superintendent 
| Dispensary 
| BUCKNER MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D................. Chief of the Clinic | 
| со ар ^ aaa — Director of the Dispensary 
| 
| 
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Medicine 
FRANK A. Hornapay, M.D. Max A. Нвғсотт, M.D. 
Everetr M. ELLISON, M.D. Henry A. HoRNTHAL, M.D. 
FRANK L. WILLIMAN, M.D. GEORGE H. Bowen, M.D. 
Massig R. Pace, M.D. HERMAN S. HOFFMAN, M.D. 
Surgery 
STEWART MAXWELL GRAYSON, M.D. Maurice H. HerzMark, M.D. 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Epwarp C. Morse, M.D. 
Urology 
F. Aucusr Ret rer, M.D. CHARLES O. Кхотт, M.D. 
Lyte M. Mason, M.D. 
Gynecology 
GLADYS Kain, M.D. 
Obstetrics 
Cyrus W. CULVER, M.D. GEORGE NORDLINGER, M.D. 
Ophthalmology, Otolaryngology 
ALBERT PERKINS TIBBETTS, M.D. RicHAkRp D. Davis, M.D. 
RALPH S. PENDEXTER, M.D. RICHARD L. DeSaussare, M.D. 


Custis Lee Hatt, M.D. 


CHARLES Dew As, M.D. 


Neurology 
D. D. V. Stuart, M.D. 
Roentgenology 

ARTHUR C. CHRISTIE, M.D. Tuomas A. Groover, M.D. 
Dermatology 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
Dentistry 

WiLFORD JOHANNESSEN, D.D.S. 

H. W. Krocs, D.D.S. 


Pathology, Physiology, Chemistry 


ALLAN S. Wo.rz, D.D.S. 
RALPH L. Morrison, D.D.S. 


Oscar Benwoop 21005, СВ А. V ipM „Pathologist 
1.3118 H. FRENCH, M.D.......... a Physiologist 
пога Н. Ree, PhD omn E КЕЕ Chemist 
Том; Laboratory 

ЖАМ MonsAU. Canoas, МО. aaa ва Director 


RUTH 


ATKINSON McLean. A.B. L... Technician 


Medical Building 


ANNA 7 ТОСО Salane a a s Secretary 


Oscar B. HunteR, M.D... TT SUE Curator of the Museum 
ALICE Dickinson, O5 aa ae 7 „Assistant Curator 
W ILLIAM BiNFORD Kixc, M.D. „Librarian 
KATHARINE NOR. iln EO E Assistant Librarian 
FRANCIS E. .......... Superintendent 
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HISTORICAL 

The Medical School of the George Washington University, in 
chronological order of establishment, is the eleventh Medical School 
in the United States. The first course of lectures began in March, 
1825. For many years the school was known as the National Medical 
College; subsequently as the Department of Medicine of the Colum- 
bian University. By virtue of an act of Congress approved January 
23, 1904, the Columbian University changed its name to The George 
Washington University. 

In order to increase the facilities for bedside and clinical teaching, 
the University Hospital and the University Dispensary were estab- 
lished in 1898 and made a part of the Medical School. In 1902 the 
old Medical School Building, in which the exercises had been held 
since 1867, gave place to the present large and commodious structure. 


EDUCATIONAL POSITION 

The Medical School of the University is a member of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. It is one of the medical colleges 
which has been designated continuously as “Class A" by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, is one of the medical schools selected 
by the Secretary of War to maintain a Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Unit, and is accredited for all its work by the Combined (Royal) 
Medical Examining Boards in England, 

The degree of M. D, given by this University admits the holder to 
all governmental examinations, including those for the Medical Corps 
of the United States Army and Navy and the Public Health Service 
and, with evidence of one year of post graduate hospital work in those 
States which require hospital internship, will admit a graduate to all 
State examinations, 

The alumni of this School are largely represented in all public serv- 
ices, and have been highly successful in passing the rigid examinations 
given by them. These facts guarantee the character of the work 
done by the School and insure students and graduates all the advan- 
tages which accrue from such association and recognition. 


BUILDINGS AND OTHER FACILITIES 

All the buildings adjoin each other and consist of the Medical School, 
the University Hospital and the University Dispensary. They аге 
most advantageously situated in the heart of the city within one block 
of both systems of car lines. As the Hospital and Dispensary adjoin 
the School, their clinical facilities are easily accessible to the students, 
and the pathological material and the material for clinical microscopy 
and clinical chemistry afforded by the Hospital and Dispensary are 
directly used in the School laboratories. 
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Medical School Building.—A modern, commodious, five-story struc- 
ture with spacious, well-lighted, well-ventilated lecture and class 
rooms, laboratories, and students’ rooms, equipped with steam heat, 
gas, electricity, and all modern improvements. 

Laboratories,—Five in number (for anatomy, bio-chemistry and 
clinical chemistry, histology and embryology, physiology and phar- 
macology and bacteriology and pathology), are fully equipped with the 
most approved appliances, so that students may adequately pursue the 
laboratory courses and acquire the technical skill necessary in modern 
clinical and research work. 

Medical Library—Open for study and reading from 9 a. m. to 
4 p. m., with a librarian in charge. It contains more than 2,000 
volumes, and provision is made to add to it as published the im- 
portant new works on medicine. The standard medical periodicals 
are regularly received. The library is an excellent working collection, 
as it affords opportunity to read up adequately on the subjects pre- 
sented in the courses. 

For purposes of advanced study and research the unequalled re- 
sources of the great Library of the Surgeon General of the Army are 
available to all students and teachers. 

Pathological Museum.—Open from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., with a curator 
in charge. It contains many valuable and interesting specimens. 
Their number is increased by additions from time to time. These 
specimens are particularly valuable to the students as illustrating the 
changes produced by disease, are all card catalogued and are ac- 
tively used in the course on pathology and in regularly held clinico- 
Pathological conferences. 

No dental or art courses are conducted in the Medical School, and 
students in medicine have the advantage of being instructed by teach- 
ers whose interests are primarily medical and of not having to be in 
classes or laboratories with students pursuing other courses. 


ADVANTAGE OF LOCATION FOR THE STUDY OF MEDICINE 

The City of Washington has over a half milion inhabitants, pro- 
Viding abundant clinical material to the hospitals, which have an 
aggregate of over six thousand beds. In these hospitals clinical in- 
struction, in addition to that in the University Hospital, is given by 
members of the faculty. 

The great libraries and museums connected with the various Gov- 
ernment institutions afford unparalleled facilities for study. 

The Library of the Surgeon General’s office of the United States 
Army is the most complete general medical library in the world, and 
in addition to its great collections of medical works, all leading medi- 
cal Periodicals of the world are subscribed for. There is also the 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent 
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libraries of the various Government offices. All the facilities of these 
great libraries are open to medical students. 

The Army Medical Museum affords unrivalled opportunity for 
studying the conditions met with in military and general medicine 
and surgery. It has on exhibition a collection of anatomical and patho- 
logical specimens unequalled by any other museum. ‘The other great 
Government museums—the Museum of Hygiene and the National 
Museum—as well as the Smithsonian Institution, the Fish Commis- 
sion, the Botanic Gardens and the Department of Agriculture, all af- 
ford opportunities for study in medicine and its collateral sciences. 

On account of the many medical and scientific facilities of this city, 
the Army and the Navy Medical Schools, with the large Army and 
Navy General Hospitals, have been located here. 

Aside from the special advantages offered for the study of medicine, 
the cosmopolitan character of the city of Washington, its mild climate, 
its beauty, and as it is the seat of the National Government, its broad 
interests, make it an ideal place for a medical student to pass his four 


years of study. 
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ADMISSION 
The requirements for admission to the Medical Schools are as fol- 
lows: 
Candidates for matriculation must be of good moral character. 


units of secondary school work and two years of college work made 
up as follows: 


Secondary School Units 


Credit may be granted for the subjects shown in the following list 


The minimum educational requirements for admission are fifteen 
and for 


any other subjects counted by a standard accredited high 
school as a part of the requirements for its diploma, provided that 
i på 
at least eleven units must be offered in groups I-V: 
Subjects: 


š ired 
Group I, English— Unit;* Require 


. -< E 3 
Literature and COIDposition........................ — — 3-4 
Group II, Foreign Languages— 


— 1-4 


x We Au. aeu UI a te 1-3 
Pool nad -Germun.. oce 1-4 2t 
Other foreign languages....... — À— — < 
» C Group III, Mathematics— 1 1 
Elementary | зл a eee — 2s 
Суан Qa ^^ Eee рда — — 
Plane PSS? UU | l 
Solid a a AA RR a qua c Э 
Trigonometry "= а. жй 
` Group IV, History— ; 
Ancient history .. , 
Medieval and кее ЫТУ... на >» ; 
English history ..... | -n 
American history ......... < 
x 


( 


Group V, Science— 


Botany ..... РА. | +I | l 
Zoology af Sun EF А x 


\ * . 14-1 
ivil Eovernment .... 7 


may 
Chemistry... ——  — REA ILL. o dim. Que, à 


Physiography ал 4-1 


— 


A unit is the 
tion Period 
pursued th 
ent of 


* е , M" five recita- 
credit value of at least thirty-six weeks. — "s is a subject 
s" per week, each period to be not less than 45 و‎ = Zi ered the equiva- 
rough one-half the above time. Two points may 
One unit 


t 
| same language, bu 
h oth of the required units of foreign language must be of e! 

the two Units may be presented in any one of the languages specified. 
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Units* 

Physiology nnn — — 4-1 
Astronomy -..-..................................................... 1⁄4 
Geology  ......................................................................... 1⁄4-1 

Group VI, Miscellaneous— 
Asrieultuseo POE 1-2 
Bookkeeping ................. EEE мы. ЧЕН AME —— 1⁄4-1 
Business law ......... LET COR SEI Ce ik QEON UOS NIIT ИР Esa s. 7 y 4-1 
Commercial geography J... a... 1-1 
с БИЙИ, ¿uuu — 1-2 
Drawing, freehand and mechanical......... ea a 
Economics and economic history............................ 14-1 
MENU з 7 чә ысы ت‎ 1-2 
Music: Appreciation and һагтопу............................ 1-2 


College Work 


Semester hours required 


Qe 0 ees Tto СНЫ 12 
ELLE SEEN анааан 5 
7 REE ENOL 8 
ی مانو‎ —— —— шшен 6 
(00750 1, ig P SEDES A EE SERRE АСЫ OR ——— 26 


Chemistry.—Of the twelve semester hours required, eight hours 
must be made up of general inorganic chemistry (including four 
semester hours of laboratory work). Qualitative analysis may be 
counted as general inorganic chemistry. The remaining four semester 
hours must consist of organic chemistry, including two semester hours 
of laboratory work. 


Physics.—The eight semester hours required must include at least 
two semester hours in laboratory work. It is urged that this course 
be preceded by a course in trigonometry. 


Biology.—Eight semester hours required, of which four must con- 
sist of laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by а 
course of eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology oF 
by a course of four semester hours each in zoology and botany, but 
not by botany alone. 


English Composition and Literature—The usual introductory col- 
lege course of six semester hours, or its equivalent, is required. 

Modern Foreign Language.—A reading knowledge of a modern 
foreign language, preferably French or German, is required. 

Electives,—lt is recommended that the twenty-six semester hours 


required include a modern foreign language, comparative vertebrate 
anatomy, social science and psychology. 


dd lI 
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A semester hour is the credit value of one-half year’s work consist- 
ing of one lecture or recitation period per week, each period to be not 
less than fifty minutes net; at least two hours of laboratory work to 
be considered as the equivalent of one lecture or recitation period; and 
the year to be not less than thirty-three weeks of actual work. 


The laws relating to the preliminary educational qualifications re- 
quired of physicians differ in many of the States, and candidates are 
advised that if they meet the pre-medical and other requirements of 
this School they will be able to comply with the legal demands of all 
State Examining Boards in the United States. Any admission stand- 
ard lower than that of this Schoo! will not meet the requirements of 
all the States of the Union. 


Special Course for Admission to the Medical School 


Courses are offered by the University to meet the required two years 
of college work necessary to enter the freshman class in Medicine. 


SEMESTER 
First Year HOURS 
"ul $ ef qe EN es E e 10 or 8 
Zoology 3 .. — ЕТ eSa а С hb ik 8 
English 1 or 2 Mi nse Sees a С i ta nd 6 
*Electives (including preferably French or German)............ 6 or 8 
(у Ua s BI mah н +.) з=. ow da e :. — 30 
SEMESTER 
Second Year HOURS 
Physics 3 and 4 .ا‎ 
Chemistry |Z] SAE Ie Ames e rês 6 


Course Leading to Degree Offered by the University in Addition to the 
Course for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
The University offers a seven-year course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 


` Applicants for admission to the Freshman Class in Columbian Col- 
lege for the combined course leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine must meet the general admission requirements 
of fifteen units. A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a 


— 


> А 2] ° Е 
N Total electives must include at least twelve semester hours in subjects other than 
ацга Science 


y 
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< 


secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s 
work. The fifteen units of the entrance requirements must include 


———————————À — — 


ST — — — — — mA si oW — — — 


English, 3 units; Mathematics, 2% units, and one of the following 
| languages: Latin, Greek, French, German, or Spanish, 2 units. The 
" remainder of the requirement is elective and may be satisfied in gen- 
j { eral by any accredited secondary school subjects, 
| 
1 
li Seven-Year Course for the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
| Medicine 
' | Regular students in this course must complete at least ninety semester 
| hours of prescribed college work and the first-year course in the 
І | Medical School. On completion of the prescribed work and the first 
І year of the regular course in Medicine the student will receive the 
i degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
І The hours of prescribed work, of which at least eighteen semester 
+) hours and one year in residence must be completed in Columbian Col- 
| у lege, аге as follows: 
| SEMESTER 
SUBJECT: HOURS 
| о ——— — адыл — — E 8 
! EE aani 16 or 14 
| 00 t= Eat ی‎ Dar RN CAEN ی ی ن‎ A 
Modern Languages, preferably French or Сегтап............. 12 
1 EEUU i hii —2iieniitentiiminne — ن‎ 10 
| h EE A a A SR naqqa ی ی‎ adr 6 
| I Electives (including not to exceed thirty semester hours 
| оу UU Мека > ЛДА... a PE we? ..... 62 ог 64 
i — 
| EER S: 120 
І 
I Admission of Students From Other Schools 
| Students who have satisfactorily attended опе ог more terms at any 
К other Class A medical school, and who have the necessary preliminary 
educational requirements, may be admitted to advanced standing. 
Students who have been in attendance upon an Arts course in other 
accredited colleges or universities may be admitted to advanced stand- 
[ ing in any of the pre-medical courses offered by the University upon 
| A examination or upon presentation of properly certified evidence of 
| satisfactory completion of work for which credit is asked. 
| | | Students approved by the Dean, net candidates for the degree of 
“ú Doctor of Medicine, may be admitted as special students to any of the 


courses, provided they have the educational attainments which will 


enable them to pursue properly the studies they elect. 


hd 4 22127. 
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ACADEMIC YEAR 


lhe Academic Year is divided into two half-years of four months 
cach. 

The term of study for the degree of Doctor of Medicine consists of 
tour years of thirty-two weeks each, exclusive of vacations and holi- 
days. The next session, the one hundred and third, begins Septem- 
ber 21, 1927, and ends June 13, 1928. 


Students must register promptly at the beginning of the session, in 

order that their time of study shall count as a full year. 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 

Instruction is carried on by laboratory work, lectures, recitations, 
conferences, bedside instruction, and hospital and dispensary clinics. 
Particular stress is laid upon laboratory work and clinical teaching. 
The clinical material in the University Hospital and Dispensary is 
utilized to the fullest extent, as the Hospital, the Dispensary, and the 
Medical School are under the same control. Additional clinics are 
given in other hospitals in the city to which members of the faculty 
are attached. 


While close relat: 


on of the laboratories with clinics is maintained 
and the greatest stress is laid upon laboratory work and clinical teach- 
ing, it is recognized that the facts so obtained must be correlated and 
shown in their due relation to each other and to the science of medi- 
cine. To this end didactic lectures and conferences are maintained 
as they have been found necessary to give a systematic and compre- 


hensive idea of the subjects in medicine. 


The policy adopted by the School is to give a comprehensive, well- 
graded and well proportioned course—one that will adequately pre- 
Pare the graduate to practice general medicine and meet the require- 
ments of State Medical Examining Boards. 
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ORDER OF INSTRUCTION 


The subjects studied in each year are shown in the following table. 


Major subjects are in italics: 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


Anatomy. | Anatomy. | 
Histology. Pathology 
Embryology. Bacteriology. 


Materia Medica. | 


Physiology. 
Chemistry. Pharmac logy. 
Ethics. Minor Surgery. 


| Physical | 

Diagnosis. 

| Physiology. 

Preventive 
Medicine and 

| Hygiene. 

Clinical 

| Chemistry. 


THIRD YEAR 


Medic i ne. 
Surgery. 
Fractures and 

Dislocations. 
Clinical 

Microscopy. 
Obstetrics. 
Therapeutics. 
Roentgenologyv. 
Anaesth« sia 
(ууте‹ | 


Medical 


Jurisprudence. 
Gross Pathology 


Dermatology. 

Pediatrics. 

Tropical 
Medicine. 


Clinics. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Clinical 
Medicine. 
Surgery. 
Orthopedics. 
Urology. 
Military. 
Surgery. 
Obstetrics 
G^ necolory. 
Otolaryngology 
Ophthalmology. 
Psychiatry. 
Neurology. 
р thics. 
Clinics. 


The clinics above listed comprise the medical, surgical, obstetrical and 
other clinics given in the third and fourth years, and are as hereafter noted 


under the announcements of the different clinical subjects 


Students in the medical unit, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, have one 
additional hour per week of instruction in medico-military subjects. 
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OUTLINE OF CURRICULUM 


5 
| N" Hours of Required Work in Each Subject 
i | (On the basis of 32 actual weeks in each year) 
| | HOURS | 
I | Totals" Di Didactic 
ЕТЕ dactic, Lab not to 
ag SUBJECT YEARS and Clinical exceed 
І | Anatomy 5 | | 450 60 
i Anatomy 1 132 50 
| 612 90 
Hí Histology and Embryology | 280 60 
: І 280 — 6 
Chemistry i | 180 60 
+ | 180 - 60 
| Physiology... | [ 116 116 
W" Physiology | Е I] 144 | 
IEE Í 260 — 116 
it Bacteriology... II 144 30 
|, | Pathology.. " 11 320 OU 
| І Preventive Medicine and Hygiene II and Ш 64 22 
x 528 112 
Ñ Pharmacology........... ) : [I 180 74 
| Therapeutics HHI )2 )2 
212 — 106 
| i Gynecology — Ш and IV 112 64 
l 112 — 64 
a Obetetrics................. . IH and IV 238 128 , 
| J. КҮ 128 
1 Medicine... IL HL IV 
g" General Medicine, including Endo- 
| i crinology and Du tetics 666 160 
| | Clinical Microscopy and Parasitol- 
1. ogy ^ 72 24 
| i | Physical Diagnosis 140 12 
Tropical Diseases 12 12 
| Dermatology and Syphilis............. 40 16 
| Pediatrics 160 24 
$ Nervous and Mental Diseases... 132 52 
| | Medical Jurisprudence 23 23 
Е: Clinical Chemistry 48 12 
| 129 $35 


| Surgery...... IT, ПІ IV 
{ General Surgery, including Minor 

| Surgery, Military Surgery, Frac- 

| tures and Anaesthesia 184 145 
Roentgenology I 14 
| Ophthalmology 60 18 
| Otolaryngology... inc X 8 
| Urology I put 52 

| Orthopedics | 57 24 
| 745 260 
i 
I 


| Grand totals. 4470 1311 


— — 


* In the third and fourth years, each stude 
siderable practical work; he is assigned to of 
operations, to attend cases of labor, 
take case histories 

bject to variation 


nt is required to d ) satisfactorily con- 
ues in hospitals, i" re puired to assist at 
administer anas sthetios, attend autopsies and to 
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DIVISION OF ANATOMY 1 
GEORGE B. JENKINS, M.D.................Professor and Chief of the Division 1. 
WILLIAM BINFORD Bano. fio сл аллама ......A ssociate Professor 


GEORGE J. BRILMYER, M.D. | mA ssociate Professor 
x UTHMAR SOLNITZKY, M.D................... rr U UU Associate Professor 
x JOSEPH Srem, M.D. к MU VOS ES Me Mu AA Instructor 
x HOURS 
Totals Didactic j 
Didactic not to р 
7 SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
Gross Anatomy ............ es Же I 480 60 
Neuro and l'opographical Anatomy 11 132 30 
Histology and Embryology AM I 280 60 | 
| — 892 — 150 | 
The work in general anatomy is designed to cover the entire subject d 


in such manner as to afford the student a practical working basis for | 
his later studies in medicine and is so correlated and taught as to 
emphasize the value of relation and function as well as that of struc- 
ture, 

Frequent demonstrations are given and conferences are held by mem- ; 
bers of the Division, individual work is encouraged and to those | 
students who demonstrate especial fitness, opportunities for advanced 


work are offered. Research is encouraged and qualified students will 


be aide l in every way possible. 


Phe following courses are offered: 


(1) Gross Anatomy. 

This includes careful dissection and study of the entire body during 
the first year. excepting the central nervous system. The study of the 
more difficult parts such as the special sense organs and viscera is 
supplemented by the use of models and prepared specimens. 

Osteology and Arthrology are studied during dissection, supple- 
mented by a short laboratory course in the study and drawing of pre- 
Pared specimens. 

(2) Microscopic Anatomy and Embryology. 

This includes normal Histology and Embryology; and, while these 
courses are taught separately, they are so correlated as to show the 

Structural units of the body developmentally, their morphology and 
: arrangement and their relations to each other and to other structural 
units in the construction of the tissues and organs, so that this study 
May constitute a proper basis for Gross Anatomy, Physiology, Path- 


ology, and the clinical branches. 


(3) Neuro-Anatomy is taught in the second year by study, both 


Eross and microscopic, of the central nervous system.  Abundant 
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material is provided, and models, diagrams and lantern projections 


are freely used. 


(4) Topographical Anatomy is given by a study-room course in 
drawing and studying prepared specimens, cross-sections and other 


materials. 


(5) Clinical and Applied Anatomy (Elective), 

A series of demonstrations with study-room facilities is given to 
correlate the general anatomy of selected regions with the needs of the 
clinician. 


DIVISION OF PHYSIOLOGY, PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS 

GEORGE B. Котн, M.D... Professor and Chief of the Division 

LesLie Howson FRENCH, M.D. Professor of Physiology 

Henry Cook МАСАТЕЕ, M.D............................. Professor of Therapeutics 


AMES HOLMES Deranporr, A.M..... Associate Professor of Pharmacolo 
gy 


HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
00000 с сыс... nies I 116 116 
— eee — HI 144 
— 260 — 116 
Pharmacology ..... — RAR TERR II 180 74 
SE EOE SI HI 32 2 
— 212 — 106 
PHYSIOLOGY 
LESLIE Howson FRENCH, M.D............ و و‎ нее — 
ROBERT J. BOSWORTH, M.D........... — — d ssoctate Professor 


Instruction in Physiology begins in the First Year and is continued 
throughout the first trimester of the Second Year. “The subject is 
presented, as far as practicable, as an exact science although the 
clinical aspects of physiology are always kept in the foreground. 

Courses in Physiology are grouped as follows: 


Course 1—First Year. 


Didactic Physiology. Course of systematic lectures, recitations, and 
conferences covering the physiology of Muscle, Nerve, Blood, Lymph, 
Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, Excretion, Secretion, Metabolism, 
Central Nervous System, Special Senses. 


AE fl. 1. 
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Course 2—Second Year. 


Experimental Physiology. The experiments are selected to illus- 
trate the fundamental principles of physiology and to impress the 
student with the importance of observation and correlation. Quizzes 
and conferences precede each laboratory period. 

The course includes a theoretical and practical study of the Electro- 


cardiograph, Polygraph and Metabolic and Gas Analysis apparatus. 


PHARMACOLOGY 
GEORGE B. Котн M.D. wre Е — Professor 
JAMES HOLMES DEFANDORF, A.M................... ............ Associate Professor 


The following courses in Pharmacology are designed to give the 
student a knowledge of drugs which is obtained from precise methods 
of observation. Facts concerning the physico-chemical character and 
Clinical uses of drugs are taught by means of lectures, recitations, 


laboratory exercises, demonstrations and conferences. 


Course 1. Chemical Pharmacology and Principles of Prescription 
Writing.—Second year, first trimester. 

This course aims to teach the elements of the pharmacy of the more 
important medicinal agents and to acquaint the student with the 
fundamentals underlying the chemical incompatibilities of drugs. The 
characteristic reactions of the more common constituents in drugs are 
emphasized and the excretion of certain drugs in man is investigated. 

The drill in prescription writing accompanies the exercises in chemi- 
cal Pharmacology and endeavors to apply the chemical facts pre- 
viously learned. 


| Course 2. Pharmacodynamics and Principles of Prescription Writ- 
Ing.—Second year, second trimester. 

The instruction in Pharmacodynamics consists of demonstrations and 
student experiments to illustrate the biological effects and nature of 
the action of the more important pharmacological agents, proceeding 
from the simple to the more complex tissues and finally to the organ- 
ism аз a whole. If possible, the site of the action of the drug is as- 
certained, thus affording a rational basis for its use in therapeutics. 


The drill in prescription writing follows the same plan as outlined 
in Course 1. 


Course 3. Systematic Pharmacology.—Second year. 

This is a didactic course, supplemented by demonstration, which 
correlates the most prominent facts relating to the more important 
therapeutic agents and brings them into more intimate connection with 
their clinical use, special consideration being given to the drugs found 


in the United States Pharmacopoeia and New and Non-Official 
Remedies, 
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Course 4—Pharmacological Investigation (elective). Second Year, 
third trimester. 

This course is open only to students who have shown especial apti- 
tude in courses 1, 2 and 3 and gives opportunity to become further 
acquainted with the modern methods of investigating pharmacological 
problems. 

Students allowed to take this course may select a subject for work 


under supervision. 


THERAPEUTICS 


Henry Cook Macatee, M.D................. j Professor 


(1) Systematic lectures and recitations on the physiological action 
of drugs and other remedial agents, their therapeutic use in disease; 
their modes of administration; and a review of their toxicology. 

(2) Lectures in applied therapeutics, devoted to the study of the ap- 
plication of remedial measures to morbid physiological and patho- 
logical states, as they occur clinically. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY 


Josepa Hyram Roe, Ph.D. 
OLIVER JOHN IRisH, M.S. 
JAMES IRviNG Boyp, A.B., M.D. 


Professor and Chief of Division 
Associate Pi ofessor 
Associate Professor 
HOURS 
Totals Didactic 


б ; Didactic not to 
SI BJECT YE ARS and Lab exceed 


Chemistry ........ ы us l 180 60 
Clinical Chemistry 11 60 20 


e. 


[he instruction in Chemistry consists of lectures, recitations, labora- 
tory work, demonstrations, and informal conferences. 


The following courses are offered: 


l. Physical Chemistry and Quantitative Principles. A series of 
lectures, supplemented by laboratory work, upon such subjects as 
hydrogen ion concentration, indicators, methods of quantitative anal 
ysis, dialysis, osmosis, colloids, enzymes, radioactivity, and the struc 
ture of the atom. This course lasts about six weeks. 

2. Physiological Chemistry. After the above preliminary training 
physiological chemistry is considered for the remainder of the year. 


[his course consists of a study of the chemical structure and re- 


actions of carbohydrates, fats and proteins; the composition of the 
tissues of the body, and of milk, urine, and the secretions: the diges- 
поп, absorption, and assimilation of foods: metabolism: the basic 


principles of nutrition. The laboratory work is planned to supple- 
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ment the lectures by a qualitative and quantitative study of the sub- 
stances and physiological processes discussed, concluding with special | 
experiments in metabolism. 
. 7 j р Р | i ? - l - | 
^ Gimical Chemistry. A lecture and laboratory course in the bio- | 
. . . . . | 
chemical methods of analysis used as aids in the diagnosis of disease. 
` i . " ^ ' | 
[his consists of the usual qualitative and quantitative methods of | 
analysis of urine, blood, gastric juice, and alveolar air: the kidney i 


and liver function tests: and the interpretation of laboratory findings 


with respect to ‘diseased conditions. These studies are carried out 
| upon pathological material from the University Hospital and other | 
sources. 


DIVISION OF BACTERIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 


UscAR Benwoop HUNTER, А.М. M.D. Professor and Chief of Division 


deno ren pel ae e we 


Tomás САпСАВ, M.S.. M.D Professor of Patholoyg | 
x WALTER Freeman. А.В. M.D. Professor of Neuro-Pathology | 
JOHN Harper, M.D... Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene ii 
HERBERT MARTYN, M.D Instructor in Morbid Anatomy | 
| CLIFT P. BERGER. A.M Instructor in Bacteriology ў 


— = 


LAURA 5. CHADDOKC К. R.N., 


Instructor in Bacteriology and Clinical Microscopy 
Mary G. WoLFORD, R.N., 


Instructor in Bacteriology and Clinical Microscopy 


sar C 


— 


WILLIAM F., SHERIDAN Instructor in Pathology 
Гномаз J. Suivers Instructor in Laboratory Technique 
HOURS : 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
В! BJI Ul YEARS and Lab. exceed 
Bacteriology | H 144 30 
Pathology Казы II 320 60 
› 75 a 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene II, III 64 22 
Clinical Microscopy and Parasit- 
ology . ERs RAA v Ill 72 24 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Che didactic portion of the course in Bacteriology consists of a series 


of about thirty lectures and quizzes, in which the entire field of bac- 
teriology, including immunology in its application to human medicine | 
and welfare, is considered. The first few lectures are necessarily 


limited to the consideration of the general principles of the science, [ 
after which the pathogenic microorganisms are discussed in a system- | 
auc sequence, with the theories of immunity treated of in appropriate | 
places, 
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In the laboratory portion of the course which occupies about three- 
quarters of the total time devoted to the subject the students first pre- 
pare all the standard culture media and learn the general principles 
of bacteriologic technic from the study of about a dozen typical, 
widely different non-pathogenic organisms, Subsequently, about fifty 
pathogenic bacteria are carefully examined by microscopic, cultural 
and serologic methods. The students prepare as far as practicable 
such special media as are needed for this latter work. In addition to 
this systematic examination of characteristic organisms the students 
test the efficiency of the commonly employed germicides, prepare a 
vaccine, and in groups prepare agglutinating, hemolytic and other im- 
mune serums and use these as commonly employed in diagnosis. In con- 
nection with the preparation of culture media the principles of steriliza- 
tion are covered. In the microscopic examination of bacteria the 
students are trained in the use of the high powers of the microscope, 
in the use of dark ground illumination, and are taught to make micro- 
scopic measurements. 

During the course where occasion arises in connection with special 
cases of interest in the University Hospital or elsewhere unusual in- 
fections or rarely occurring processes of diagnosis, etc., are demon- 
strated. The routine bacteriologic and serologic work of the Hospital 
is done in the same laboratory where the students are working so that 
they have ample opportunity to observe the practical application of 
bacteriology. 


PATHOLOGY 


In Pathology the division of the course into laboratory and lecture 
teaching is followed, the amount of time devoted to each being about 
twice the corresponding time in Bacteriology. General pathology, 
covering inflammation, repair, degenerations, the effects of plant (in- 
cluding bacteria) and animal parasites on the body, the effect of 
chemical and physical agents, the formation of new growth, etc. is 
first considered. "This is followed by the special pathology of the 
organs and of the specific diseases, 

The laboratory work consists primarily in the histologic study of 
diseased tissues and neoplasms. Between two and three hundred sec- 
tions are stained, mounted and loaned to each student. "These sections 
are carefully examined and studied by the student who makes colored 
pencil drawings of the characteristic lesions shown by them. 

Each student is required to freeze, section, stain and diagnose a num- 
ber of tissues until he becomes thoroughly familiar with frozen sec- 
tion technique. 

The microscopic study is supplemented by that of material from the 
operating room, post-mortem and by specimens in the museum, thus 
giving a knowledge of gross morbid anatomy. 
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The class is divided into groups and are called from time to time 
for necropsies as may be performed by members of the staff at dif- 
ferent hospitals and undertakers’ establishments. Amphitheatre nec- 
ropsies are held regularly at the University Hospital in which the 
clinicians and pathologists participate in the discussions and elucida- 
tion of the findings. 

At St, Elizabeth's Hospital, under Dr. Freeman, students have an 


excellent opportunity for training in gross and neuro-pathology. 


CLINICAL MICROSCOPY AND PARASITOLOGY 


In the course in Clinical Microscopy the student is trained in the 
counting of the red and white blood cells, in the various methods 
of hemoglobin estimation, in differential leucocyte counting, in the 
study of malarial parasites, and such other parasites of the blood as 
opportunity affords, in the estimation of the coagulation time of the 
blood, etc., in the microscopic study of the sediments in normal and 
Pathologic urines, in the microscopic examination of stomach con- 
tents, of the feces, including a detailed study of animal parasites and 
their life histories, which are of interest from a medical standpoint, 
beginning with the protozoa and passing through the helminths and 
arthropods, in the microscopic examination of sputum, of spinal 
fluids, pleural exudates, etc, as material and opportunities afford. 
The venomous animals and their venoms are also studied and the 
problems of immunity in this group are discussed. "The significance 


and value of these findings as applied to pathology and diagnosis are 
considered 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 

The course in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene consists of lectures 
and recitations, laboratory work, sanitary excursions and sanitary 
surveys. The lectures and recitations cover the field of preventive 
medicine and hygiene, including personal hygiene, in a systematic 
Way, using the standard text-books for the basic reading. The lab- 
oratory instruction consists of laboratory work and demonstrations 
in public health laboratory methods and in physiological hygiene. 
The sanitary excursions include visits to the two principal types of 
water treatment plants, sewage treatment works, refuse disposal 
Plants, dairy, Pasteurization plant, schools, various industrial plants, 
we a county health organization. A study will be made of the or- 
Eanization and functioning of a city health department; and the 


sty i i 
idents will make sanitary surveys of small towns. 
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DIVISION OF MEDICINE 
Buckner MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine and Chief of the Division 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, M.D. | Professor of Medicine 
WILLIAM CABELL MOORE, M.D........ cs Professor of Medicine 
COURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, M.D. Professor of Physical Diagnosis 
WILLIAM A. BLOEDORN, M.D. Professor of Tropical Medicine 
WILLIAM ALAMSON WHITE, M.D. —ÀÁÉ:Lrofessor of Psychiatry 
JosEPH DUERSON STOUT, M.D. Professor of Neurology 
Henry Соок МАСАТЕЕ, M.D. ..............Professor of Therapeutics 
Harry HAMPTON DOoNNALLY, M.D............ Professor of Pediatrics 
C. Aucustus Simpson, M.D. 2: Professor of Dermatology 
Joun PAUL Earnest, JR, M.D....Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
Roscoe W. HALL, M.D. | Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
Harry A. Onc, M.D. Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
J. Lawn THOMPSON, M.D. Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Tuomas S. LEE, M.D. Clinical Professor of Medicine 
WILLIAM D. Tewxssury, M.D. Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Tuomas A. CLAYTOR, M.D. Clinical Professor of Medicine 
GEORGE N. Acker, 2Np, M.D. Clinical Professor of Medicine 


NOLAN Don CHARPENTER Lewis, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Mary O’Ma trey, M.D................... Associate in Psychiatry 
DANIEL C. Marw, M.D... | ” ........Associate in Psychiatry 
FRANK ADELBERT Hornapay, M.D........................4ssociate in Medicine 
WILLIAM WATSON ELDRIDGE, M.D.............. M ssociate in Medicine 
PRESTON ALEXANDER McLenpon, M.D. Associate in Pediatrics 
GRAFTON TYLER Brown, M.D......... to ANI E Associate in Medicine 
JOHN E. Linp, M.D. | | Clinical Associate in Psychiatry 
BENJAMIN F. Weems, M.D.....Clinical Associate in Physical Diagnosis 
DANIEL D. V. STUART, JR, M.D. Clinical Associate in Neurology 
HENRY R. SCHREIBER, M.D.......... Clinical Associate in Medicine 
JosEPH WiNTHROP PEABODY, M.D.............Clinical Associate in Medicine 
HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
Medicine ......... ee ree IL, II, IV 
General Medicine ...... » lh 666 160 
*Clinical Microscopy ......... мебым 72 24 
fClinical Chemistry ...................... 48 12 
Physical Diagnosis ...................... 140 12 $ 
Tropical Diseases ............ EEE 12 12 
Dermatology and Syphilis.......... 40 16 
Nervous and Mental Diseases... 132 52 
EE TST ODEO ae 160 24 
Medical Jurisprudence .............. 23 23 


—1293 — 335 


° See also announcement under Bacteriology and Pathology. 
t See also announcement under Chemistry. 
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Instruction in Medicine is so given as to conform to the most modern 
requirements. The work begins in the second year with a complete 
course in history-taking and normal physical diagnosis, and is con- 
tinued through the third and fourth years. During the last two years 
the course consists of lectures, recitations, a stu ly of case histories, 
clinical and clinico pathological conferences, and practical work in 
the clinical laboratory and at the bedside. 

The third year class is divided into small sections, which are re- 
quired to attend the daily dispensary service in the University Hos- 
pital, where they are drilled especially in history-taking and in the 
technique of practical physical diagnosis. 

The fourth year class is similarly divided into small sections, and 
these are required to attend the ward clinics in the University Hos- 
pital, the Garfield Memorial Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Providence 
Hospital, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and the Tuberculosis Hospital of 
the District of Columbia and others. 

The System of ward clinics to small groups of students affords a 
most effective method of studying disease and gives to every student 
an opportunity of following a large assortment of diseases from their 
commencement to the termination of their illness; in no other way is 
it possible to get a more practical knowledge of the methods of study- 
ing dise ase or a more intimate knowledge of disease itself. 

Every patient in the medical wards of the University Hospital is 
assigned to one, or at most, two senior students, who are required 
(under Proper supervision) to take the history, to make and record 


^ complete physical examination, to determipe after due study the 
hature of the 


to make daily 
A 
body 


illness (diagnosis), to outline a plan of treatment, and 
notes of the progress of the case. 

weekly amphitheatre clinic is given to third-year students in a 
and a similar clinic to the fourth-year class. A series of clinics 
in neurology and psychiatry is provided for the senior class at the St. 


Elizabeth's Hospital, where there is a great wealth of material (see 


announcement of Psychiatry and Clincial Neurology). 
The subject of diatetics is thoroughly covered by instruction in the 
Physiology of nutrition and principles of feeding in health and disease. 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
COURSEN BAXTER Соникин, BS. МЮ „Беглый нас Professor 
Benjamin F. Weems, M.D. еч Clinical Associate 
WILLIAM McCormick BALLINGER, B.S. M.D.............Clinical Instructor 
Systematic 


instruction in physical diagnosis is given by a special 
Soup of teachers. 


Students in the second year receive thorough practical training in 


normal fin. dings as 


a basis. In the third year, section and individual 
instruction 


is given in cases where the physical findings have been 
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already determined, and in the fourth year, cases are assigned to stu- 
dents for examinations after which the students’ findings are checked 
for accuracy by the instructors. 

TROPICAL MEDICINE 
WALTER A. BLOEDORN, M.D., 

Commander, Medical Corps, U. S. N., Professor 


The course in tropical diseases is similar to that given in the Army 
and Navy Medical Schools, and consists of didactic lectures, quizzes, 
and laboratory instruction, with particular reference to the parasitic, 


protozoal diseases common in the tropics and in the southern part of 
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1 
| 1 the United States. 
$ i 
| | PSYCHIATRY AND CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 
I | WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE, M.D., Superintendent of Saint 
І O0 OO ——— Professor 
| Josepa Duerson STOUT, M.D. Professor of Neurology 
| I Roscoz W. HALL, M.D..................... b Sh read Mit Associate Professor 
| “ NoLAN Don CHARPENTIER Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
E | ہے ا‎ t کے‎ ао до ТАЗЫ чий Associate 
| a DANIEL C. Main, M.D.................... ce ни “Woh als «д2 Associate 
| ; o A t i ШЫ css Clinical Associate in Psychiatry 


A series of lectures and clinics upon psychosis and neurology in 


- - — mail — * 
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various forms are given at Saint Elizabeth's Hospital which, with its 
more than four thousand beds, affords one of the largest clinics in 
this country. 


| NEUROLOGY 
JosePH Duerson Strout, M.D. | Professor 


The course in Neurology consists of one lecture a week during the 
school year and two hours of clinical teaching in the Dispensary and 


э» => 
— ——— ЧЫЛ ee 


| 1:6 wards of the Emergency Hospital, with the demonstration of selected 
| h cases, ‘This is given in the fourth year. In addition, there is a neuro- 
n H ^? o ч y , T. - i 
| і logical clinic of one hour at the George Washington University Dis- 
| i pensary, where cases are demonstrated to the third-year class. 
! t . Е я . 
|! Ë In the lecture course in the fourth year a survey of the functions and 
1 1 I TF 1 
| | disease of the glands of internal secretions and of the diseases of the 


nervous system, not including the psychoses and other mental states. 


=. 


[р PEDIATRICS 
a Harry Hampron DoNNALLY, A.M., M.D. Professor 

Harry A. Onc, M.D............... UR ded Associate Professor 

Preston А. McLenpon, M.D. — Me 


Third Year—Hours: Didactic, 27. 
Fourth Year—Hours: Clinical, 136. 
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The teaching of pediatrics is made as practical as possible by having 
nearly all the classes in the Children’s Hospital. A large outpatient 
service and the patients in hospital are utilized for instruction in the 
prevention, diagnosis, and management of the diseases of infancy and 
childhood. The sul ject of nutrition is emphasized, and practical appli- 
cation of its principles studied in the baby ward and child welfare 
clinic. Care and feeding of premature and delicate infants are ob- 
served in a specially fitted warm-room. Small classes at the bedside 
and in the dispensary give close contact with patients and almost in- 


dividual instruction. 


ALLERGY 
GRAFTON TYLER Brow N. M.D. Associate 
A short course of lectures is delivered in the Senior Year on Allergy 


in asthma, hay-fever and allied conditions. 


DERMATOLOGY 
C. AUGUSTUS Simpson, М.П... usa КРАЕ. Professor 
The lectures in this course will be principally clinical, supplemented 
by didactic lectures, illustrated by diagrams, models, and photographic 


illustrations of disease from life. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 
JOHN PAUL Earnest, Jr, M.D. | Professor 


This course is designed to familiarize students with the rights and 
obligations of physicians, both legal and ethical, and to qualify them 
to apply the facts of medical science to the solution of problems in law. 
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DIVISION OF SURGERY 


Ра b a x 2 n P x 
NE w RLS ч cmt "ia aa Te pp 7 m 
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WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D. Projessor and Chief of the Division 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D. Professor of Surgery 
DANIEL LeRay BORDEN, M.D. Professor of Surgery 
HARRY HYLAND Kerr, M.D. Professor of Neuro-Surgery 
Отто NELLIS WARNER, M.D. Professor of Anaesthesia 
FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D............ Professor of Urology 
Custis Lee HALL, M.D...... Бараан Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
SEWALL MUNSON CORBETT, M.D. Professor of Military Surgery 
WILLIAM THORNWALL Davis, M.D. | Professor of Ophthalmology 
ViRGINIUS DABNEY, M.D...............................Professor of Oto-Laryngology 
ARTHUR C. CHRISTIE, M.D. Professor of Roentgenology 
WILLIAM Berry Marsury, M.D. „Associate Professor of Surgery | 
EDWIN A. MERRITT, M.D. Associate in Roentgenology 
I E WILLIAM H. Ноосн, M.D. Associate Protessor of Syphilography 
| THOMAS A. Groover, M.D. Associate Professor of Roentgenology 
a AURELIUS Rives SHANDS, M.D., Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
Ц JAMES E. MITCHELL, M.D. | Clinical Professor of Surgery 
CARL HENNING, M.D. Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Homer F. FULLER, M.D. Clinical Professor of Urology 
CLINE N. CHIPMAN, M.D............ Associate in Anaesthesia 
CHARLES W. Hype, M.D...... | Associate in Anaesthesia 
Francis G. SPEIDEL, M.D. | E Associate in Anaesthesia 
EARL GRIFFITH BREEDING, M.D. Associate in Oto-Laryngology 
JOHN H. Lyons, M.D...... Associate in Surgery 
RALPH S. Penpextrer, M.D. Associate in Ophthalmology 
F. Aucusr REUTER, M.D. Clinical Associate in Urology 
Guy W. LEADBETTER, M.D. Clinical Associate, Orthopedic Surgery 
WILLIAM H. JENKINS, M.D. Clinical Associate in Oto-Laryngology 
HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab exceed 
Surgery . RS LI, III, IV 
| General Surgery, including 
i Minor Surgery, Military Sur- 
i gery, Fractures and Anaes. ^ 
i thesia ........ e N 484 148 
| Roentgenology .. | | 36 14 
ñ Ophthalmology 60 18 
: Laryngology and Otology $6 28 
] Genito-Urinary Surgery 52 г 
Z Orthopedics | f $7 24 
A — 745 — 260 
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The principles of surgery are presented in a systematic course of 
lectures, so that the student may obtain a comprehensive and adequate 
Concept of the science and art of surgery. The special divisions of 
surgery are taught by associates and instructors who have made spe- 
cialties of these branches. The clinical material in the University 
Hospital and Dispensary, being under the control of the Faculty, is 
directly used throughout the course to illustrate the subject taught and 
а familiarize the students with actual clinical conditions. Surgical 
technique is taught by instruction in the preparation of materials used 
in antiseptic and asceptic surgery, the preparation of the patient, and 
the sterilization of instruments. Practical instruction is given in the 
Hospital and Dispensary in the application of splints, bandages and 
dressings used in the « arious surgical liseases and injuries. ‘Thorough 
instruction and practical demonstrations are given in the administra- 
tion of anaesthetics. 

Clinica} teaching is carried on in the University Hospital and Dis- 
Pensary, and in other hospitals of the city to which members of the 
Faculty are attached. 

Ward clinics and bedside instruction are made a prominent part of 
the course. The classes are divided into sections, which are regularly 
assigned to clinical work in the University Hospital and Dispensary, 
and in other hospitals and dispensaries. Senior students are assigned 
in rotation to indivi lual cases in the wards of the University Hospital. 

Amphitheatre clinics are given, in which the general practice of sur- 
gical diagnosis, operative technique and therapeutic procedures are 
shown. 

Practica] work is required of each student in the preparation of 
dressings and sterilization of instruments. Each student is required 
— — instruction. at least six anaesthesias and to assist in 


at least six 


operations. 


ORTHOPEDICS 
Custis Ler HALL, M.D. Sila Aan Professor 
AURELIUS Rives SHANDS, M.D........ ..................Clinical Professor 
GUY W. LEADBETTER Clinical Associate 


À course of lectures and recitations on the etiology, pathology, course, 


termination and treatment of congenital and acquired diseases of the 
bones and 


relief and 


joints, with clinical instruction in the operations for the 


correction of deformities, and the use of special apparatus 
and plaster of Paris. 


GENITO-URINARY DISEASES 
FRANCIS RANDALL Hacwer, M.D j oes Professor 
HOMER GIFFORD Futur. MD. |... Ji Sfimical Professor 
F. Aucusr шиш. M.D.................. cssc Clinical Associate 
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A thorough course of instruction in genito-urinary diseases is given 
by lectures, recitations, section clinics, and bedside teaching. 


MILITARY SURGERY 


SeweLL MUNSON CORBETT, M.D., Major, Med, Corps, U. S. A., 


А eh 
— m — — — 


b Professor 
! The treatment of gunshot wounds with special reference to civil and 
| military practice is given in a course of lectures and demonstrations, 
t bd ° ” 
"n fully illustrated by lantern slides, X-ray photographs, and actual 
! I specimens. 
a The use of the new armaments in recent wars and the characteristic 
І 
i features of the wounds caused by them, as well as the treatment of 
h 
" gunshot wounds in peace and war, are dealt with. 
a 
| , " 
"n OPHTHALMOLOGY 
WILLIAM THORNWALL Davis, M.D................... | Professor 
і 
LE Cart HENNING, M.D......... Rg LIT I CS wen SI e EUR Clinical Professor 
"ú Num 0 ESOS MOD. U U. uU. tti ШЕНИН [77777 
| A course of lectures is given оп the elementary principles of this 


subject, together with special instruction in the anatomy and physio- 
logical action of the more intricate parts of the eye. It is not in- 


tended to qualify the student as a specialist, but to give him a knowl- 


edge of what every general practitioner ought to know. The course 


is supplemented by clinical instruction in the University Dispensary 
and in the Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, 


LARYNGOLOGY AND OTOLOGY 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY, M.D. — | ИРИ, 7 7 
WILLIAM Н, Jenxins, M.D........................... Clinical Associate 


The course comprises lectures and clinical instruction on diseases of 

› the nasal passages, pharynx, larynx, and the ear. Practical demonstra- 

" tions are given in the use of the laryngoscope and other instruments 
| required in these special branches. 


ROENTGENOGRAPHY 


| ARTHUR С, CHRISTIE, M.D... ee к< г Professor 
| THOMAS A. Groover. M.D... Associate Professor 
| š ‘ 
EDWIN A. Merairr, M.D... Ca rec i s M rroctate 
| 


The course consists of weekly lectures and demonstrations during 
the latter half of the year to the third-year class and of practical 
clinical demonstration of apparatus and the application of the X-ray 
to diagnosis during the entire fourth year. A fully equipped roentgen 
laboratory is maintained in the University Hospital and Dispensary 
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and clinical demonstrations are also given to the fourth-year students 
at the X-ray laboratory at Garfield Memorial Hospital, 


DIVISION OF GYNECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS | 


Huron WILLIs Lawson, M.D.. — Professor and Chief of the Division 


Howard Francis Kang, M.D. „Associate Professor of Obstetrics 
ELUAH Warre Trrus, M.D. — Associate Professor of Gynecology l 

ALBERT LIVINGSTON STAVELY. M.D. Climcal Professor of Gynecology 
GIDEON Brown Милек, M.D. Clinical Professor of Gynecology Í 
RICHARD LEE Sitvesrer, M.D. Clinical Professor of Obstetrics E 
Tuomas E. Newt, M.D. | Clinical Professor of Gynecology | 
Cyrus WHITNEY Cutver, M.D. Associate in Obstetrics | 
EDGAR SNOWDEN, M.D. Clinical Associate in Obstetrics IH 
GEORGE NORDLINGER, M.D. — Instructor in Obstetrics l H 
JAcon Korz, M.D... a — Instructor in Gynecology i 
Vinci. B. Jackson, M.D Clinical Instructor in Gynecology ; š 
ARCH LOCKHART Rippicx, M.D. Clinical Instructor in Gynecology | 1 
GLADYS Karin, M.D. Clinical Instructor in Gynecology ki 
CHARLES Demas, M.D. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics | 
JOsEPH Harris, M.D. uiid Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics f 
HOURS iv 
Totals Didactic f 
Didactic not to i 
SUBJECT YEARS and Clinical exceed | 

Obstetrics — Ш and IV 238 128 


aonn ee III and IV 112 64 
The course in obstetrics comprises lectures, recitations, laboratory 
demonstrations and clinical instruction and extends over the third and 
fourth years, The lectures serve to outline the subject-matter and the 
recitations insure careful preparation on the part of the student. Spe- 
cial laboratory studies dealing with anatomy, embryology and path- 
ology in relation to obstetrics are conducted in the different labora- 
tories concerned. Models, manikins and cadavers are utilized in 
teaching the mechanism of labor and obstetrical operations. Clinical 


'"Dstruction is given to the classes in small sections at different hos- 
Pitals and 


middle of t 
making 
labor 


in the out patient obstetrical service. Beginning about the 
he third year each student is given practical instruction in 
antepartum examinations and observes the management of 
| Cases. During the fourth year he conducts, under supervision, 
six labor cases in the out-patient maternity service and submits written 
reports upon the 

The course 
instruction 


T 


Cases attende l. 


Boda 


in gynecology comprises lectures, recitations and clinical 
in dispensaries during the third year. During the fourth 
cases are studied and operative clinics are given in dif- 
tals by members of the staff. 


year ward 
ferent hospi 
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ETHICS 
The subject of ethics as given in the order of instruction will com- 
prise didactic lectures on general and personal ethics in the first year 


and on medical ethics in the fourth year. Instruction will be given 


concerning personal hygiene, care of laboratory equipment, general 


conduct and adaptability for the profession, 


| CLINICS 

i | BUCKNER MCGILL RANDOLPH, M.D..................... — — „Director 

| | JouN A. REED, M.D. Associate Director in Medicine 

| | | t 

| Joun H. Lyons, M.D. Associate Director in Surgery 
Cyrus W. Cutver, M.D...........................4 Associate Director in Obstetrics 


` жле FUA RP — t a mt hn — —— —— — — PY 


The faculty believes that clinical teaching should be as thoroughly 
systematized as is the teaching in the laboratories. To this end, all 
clinics are now under the supervision of a Director of Clinics. "This 


secures the highest possible utilization of available clinical material 
for teaching purposes, a proper supervision of clinicians and students, 
brings the individual student into direct contact with patients and re- 
a quires him to do under authoritative supervision the clinical and 
laboratory work necessary to diagnosis and treatment, to properly 
interpret the conditions occurring during the progress of cases, and 
to correctly write up records. 

Clinical and clinico-pathologica. conferences are held in which the 
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history of cases, the physical, the laboratory and the post-mortem 
pathology when available, are presented and correlated. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 
The following hospitals are open to the students of this school for 


clinical study, and are extensively used for that purpose: 


University Hospital and the University Dispensary 

The Hospital and Dispensary are part of the educational equip- 
ment of the University. They are integral parts of the Medical School, 
are entirely controlled by the Faculty of Medicine, and are used pri- 
marily in instructing the students in clinical work. The Dispensary 
has a large out-patient service in all departments, to which several 
thousand visits are made annually. 

The staff is composed of members of the Faculty of Medicine. 


Garfield Memorial Hospital 
Clinical instruction in medicine, including contagious diseases, sur- 


gery, gynecology and obstetrics. 


Providence Hospital 
Clinical instruction in medicine and surgery. 
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Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary 
Clinical instruction in medicine, surgery, particularly in emergency 
surgery, fractures and dislocations, dermatology and orthopedics. 
Washington Asylum Hospital | 


Clinical instruction in medicine, particularly in chronic conditions. 


Columbia Hospital for Women 


Clinical instruction in obstetrics and gynecology. 
4 É 


` St. Elizabeth's Hospital 


This hospital, with 4,000 beds, is maintained by the United States 
Government, 


| Clinica] instruction in mental and nervous diseases, medicine, sur- 
gery, in post-mortem work and gross pathology. 


lhe psychiatric Clinic is one of the largest in the country, | 
Children’s Hospital 
Clinical instructions in pediatrics and general and orthopedic | 
surgery, 
The Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital 


Clinical instruction in ophthalmology, otology, laryngology and 
rhinology. 


Casualty Hospital 


Instruction in emergency surgery and orthopedics. 


Tuberculosis Hospital 


Clinical instruction in tuberculosis, in all its phases, both "— 
and surgical. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ADVANCEMENT OF STUDENTS 
Students are divided into four classes, according to their proficiency 
and time spent, viz: first year, second year, third year and fourth 
year. 
| Proficiency in all subjects is marked on a scale of 100. The pass- 
Ing grade in each subject is 75. 


i 
Examinations: Students who fail to appear at a regular examina- | 
Чоп will not be examined until the next regular examination except | 

А by special permission of the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. For 
Special examinations, a fee of ten dollars will be charged for each | 


subject. 


A student who has failed in any subject will not be advanced unless 
hi ` ` - - * ' ; ° , 
5 Case is especially meritorious and then only by the authority of the 


Advisory Committee of the Faculty. A student who has failed in а 
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subject may, in the discretion of the Advisory Committee, be required 
to make it up in the September examinations. 

A student who fails of graduation may, if approved by the Advisory 
Committee, be reexamined for graduation in the September examina- 
tions. 

A student allowed to take the September examinations, either for 
graduation or advancement, will be required to take examinations in 
such subjects as the Advisory Committee may direct, For these ex- 
aminations a fee of five dollars will be charged for each subject, 

A student allowed to repeat a year will be required to take such 
subjects and such examinations as may be directed by the Advisory 
Committee. 

A student who fails of advancement after repeating any one of the 
first three years or fails of graduation after repeating the final year 
will not be permitted to maintain his connection with the school, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

Every candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine must be at 
least twenty-one years of age and of reputable character, must have 
complied with the admission and other requirements set forth, must 
have attended at least 80 per cent of all required instruction during 
four sessions of thirty-two weeks each in four separate years; must 
have satisfactorily completed all courses, passed all examinations, 
and must be present at the time specified for the final examinations, and 
also at commencement unless authorized to receive the degree in 
absentia. Graduates of other accredited colleges who desire degrees 
must spend at least one year in residence at this school. 

Candidates who in their work and examinations attain a general 
average of 90 or more will be presented to the Faculty for considera- 
tion with reference to being designated as having graduated with dis- 
tinction. If in the opinion of the Faculty such candidates have shown 
themselves to be posssesed of more than ordinary merit, they will have 


inscribed upon their diplomas beneath their degree the words “with 
distinction.” 


PRIZES 
The following prizes are awarded at Commencement to members 
of the graduating class: 
The Ordroneaux Endowment Prize of one hundred dollars to the 
member of the graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing; 
The Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Prize of fifty dollars for the 
best essay on some phase of Obstetrics. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


Interns are annually appointed in the University Hospital. Ap- 
pointments to similar positions are open to graduates and under- 
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graduates of this school in the following other hospitals of the city: 
Garfield Memorial Hospital, Emergency Hospital, Columbia Hospital 
for Women, Casualty Hospital, Providence Hospital, Washington 
Asylum Hospital, Children's Hospital, Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital, Sibley Hospital, and Walter Reed U. S. Army General 
Hospital, 


UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 

The George Washington University Medical Society was established 
in 1905 by a group of alumni. Its purpose is to cultivate closer 
friendly relations between the alumni and members of the faculty by 
means of social gatherings; to advance medical science by the presen- 
tation of essays, case reports and specimens for instruction and discus- 
sion at its meetings, and to further the interest of the University in 
general, All alumni and members of the faculty are eligible for 
membership on election. 

Meetings of the Society are held in the Medical School building on 
the third Saturday of each month from October to May. 

Senior students are invited to attend the meetings of this Society, 
80 allowing them the valuable opportunity of hearing the papers pre- 
sented on medical subjects and becoming familiar with the conduct 
of medical societies. 


— 
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THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The central building of this Association is situated within a short 
distance of the Medical School. 

On application through the Dean, students non-resident of the Dis- 
trict may become members, with full privileges, including gymnasium, 
shower baths, swir nming pools, lockers, etc. at a special rate of ten 
dollars for the period of the school session. 

Further information regarding the Association may be obtained by 
application to the Secretary, 1736 G Street N.W. 


MEDICAL CORPS UNIT—RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS, U. S. ARMY 

A Medical Unit (R. O. T. C.) is established in this school by au- 
thority of the Secretary of War, and an officer of the Medical Corps 
of the Army is detailed to the Univ ersity for supervision and instruc- 
tion of the students in the unit. 

Membership in the unit is voluntary, is open to any physically fit 
male student who is a citizen of the United States, and such member- 
Ship offers material advantages. | 

Any student who remains in the unit for the four years of his medi- .^ II 
Cal course receives im the last two years pay from the Government 


° š à >) 
mounting to approximately $200.00. | 
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The instruction in the unit is divided into two courses of two years 
each and consists of one hour per week of instruction in medico-mili- 
tary science and tactics, additional to the regular hours of medical 
teaching. 

The object of the course is to prepare men for a better appreciation 
of the obligations as well as the rights of citizenship and to give them 
basic training in medico-military subjects, 

Students who satisfactorily complete the first two years may, up to 
the quota allowed by the War Department, and if they elect, enter 
the advanced course of two years during which they receive pay, are 
obligated to complete the course and to attend one summer camp of 
instruction for six weeks to which the student will receive travel pay 
of five cents per mile and return. All camp requirements are provided, 
including uniform only worn in camp, other necessary articles, medi- 
cal attention if necessary, and pay at the rate of $21 per month— 
giving an enjoyable outing with pay. 

Students who successfully complete the course are upon graduation 
recommended for commission in the Medical Section, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, provided they desire appointment. Selected graduates are 
eligible for and given preference in appointment to internships in 
Army General Hospitals where, at the present time, they receive the 
pay and allowances of a first lieutenant of the Medical Corps. 

While students are not in any way obligated to enter the unit, it is 
suggested that for the small obligation and time given, the instruction 


and pay received is well worthy of consideration. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL FEES 


Registration, payable on entrance —— —— . $5.00 
Registration, each subsequent year жы | wee 00 
Tuition, each year... „ши | . 304.00 
Material, first, second and third year, each... 10.00 
Breakage deposit, unused part returnable....... NEES 
University fee a MS Н 429 8.00 
Graduation fee, including Alumni membership for one year... 11.00 


On account of the large number of applications for admission, places 
can be reserved only for those qualified applicants who remit with the 
matriculation fee the incidental fees and two months’ tuition—a total 
of $111.00. 

In case of illness or other unforeseen inability to attend, the tuition 
and incidental fees paid will be returned up to one month before the 
opening of the session, or thereafter if the place reserved is filled by 
another applicant. 

After the initial payment for two months to secure registration in 
the freshman class, tuition may be paid in monthly instalments in 
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advance. Students who are unable to pay their fees monthly in 


——! 


advance will be required to file an acceptable personal or corporate 


bond of $200 as security for future payment. In every instance all 
bidebtadaas must bá lischarged on or before May 1 of the current 11 
school year. All fees are payable at the office of the Dean. | 

There is no charge for use of microscopes, but students will be re- 
quired to pay for injury to microscopes, apparatus and other college 
property. All breakage and loss not directly traceable to an individual 
student is assessed pro rata and any unforfeited balance of the break- 
age deposit will be returned at the expiration of the course, 

Students who are allowed to take the four-year course in five years 
will be required to pay full tuition for each of the five years. 

Registration in the Medical School is for a period of one year at a 
time. Acceptance by the School of a student’s fee does not in any way 
Obligate the School to accept the student for any subsequent year, and 
the right is reserved to drop any student from the School whenever 
in the interest of the student or the School the Advisory Committee of 
the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

As the number of qualihed applicants for admission to the School 
each year exceeds its capacity, those who wish to insure admission are 
urged to secure from the schools and colleges attended, completely 
compiled, premedical credentials and forward them for evaluation as 
long a time as possible before the opening of the Medical амгы и 
September. | 

While no standard form for statement of premedical credentials is ai 
required, certificate submitted must give complete information as to 
number of didactic and laboratory hours taken in each subject, year 
in which each subject was pursued, and the grade received in each. 
A blank form for the above information will be furnished upon 
request, 


Persons are allowed to register as auditors for the tuition fees with- 
out being required to take active part in the exercises or to pass ex- 
'aminations, but no credit will be allowed for such attendance. ; 
No change in the courses undertaken at the time of registration will 
be made unless approved by the Dean. 
For withdrawal written request must be approved by the Dean 
and no permission to withdraw or transfer, and no certificate of work 
done, will be given a student unless all fees and dues chargeable 


up ' i | | ! 
P to the end of the month in which withdrawal is made have been 
paid. | 
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University Fee. 

To insure them certain privileges and benefits, all students in the 
University are charged a fee of four dollars per semester, by which 
they are entitled to the following: 

1. Gymnasium privileges, including participation in intra-university 
athletic sports. 

Admission to all home athletic contests. 

Admission to University debates. 

Admission at special rates to other University events, 
Use of the University tennis courts. 


ډو م هر ها 


6. The University Hatchet, the official student newspaper issued 
weekly. 

7. Medical and Hospital benefit as follows: 

(a) Three visits by the University physician, office or home, in any 
one illness, exclusive of a specialist or surgical operation. 

(b) Room, board, medicine, and undergraduate nursing in the Uni- 
versity Hospital for not more than two weeks during 
necessity to be determined by the University surgeon. 

(c) This benefit does not include: 
incurred previous to University terr 


the school term; 


Treatment for illness or disability 
n or prior to payment of fee. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 
A register of boarding houses is kept by the Treasurer. Accommo- 
dations cost from $30 to $50 a month. 


———— 


For catalogues, application blanks 
Tue DEAN, 
M edical School, 
The George Washington University, 


1335 H Street NW. Washington, D. С, 


, and further information, address: 


OPPOSES 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND TEACHING PERSONNEL 


CLoYD Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D. President of the University 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D. Dean, Department of Medicine, and 

Chairman, Executive Committee of the Hospital 
Jason D. Byers Superintendent of the Hospital 
OSCAR Benwoop HUNTER, A.M., M.D. Bacteriology and Pathology 
LesLie Howson Frencu, M.D. Medical Diseases and Physiology 
WILLIAM T. Davis, M.D. Ophthalmology 
GLADYS Karin, M.D. iss | Gynecology 
Howarp Francis Kane, M.D. „Obstetrics 
Coursen В, Сокхкык, M.D. Contagious Diseases 
Custis Lee Hatt. M.D. Orthopedics 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, M.D. Dermatology 


Materia Medica 
Ear, Nose and Throat 


GEORGE B. Котн, M.D. 
ALBERT PERKINGS Tissetts, M.D. 


ALLEN S. Worrz. D.D.S. Oral Hygiene 
STEWART MAXWELL Grayson, M.D. Surgery 
FRANCIS G. SpEIDEL. M.D. | „Anaesthesia 
LYLE M. Mason, M.D. Venereal Diseases 
WILLIAM BINFORD KiNG, M.D. „Anatomy 
F. Aucusr Ret rer, M.D, Urology 
Kate В, KARPELES. M.D. Personal Hygiene 
JOsEPH Hyram Rog, Ph.D. Chemistry 
FREDERICK A. Moss, Ph.D., M.D. | | Psychology 


JULIA Ls STINSON, 


Major and Superintendent Army Nurse Corps... „Ethics 
BIRDIE BEALL THOMPSON, R.N., G.W.U.H., 1908, 
Superintendent of Nurses and Principal of the School of Nursing 
Lucy Lamon, R.N., G.W.U.H., 1911, 
| Assistant Superintendent of Nurses 
ETHEL SCHOFF, R.N., M.G.H., 1921 Practical Instructor 
PHYLA STEVENS, R.N., M.G.H., 1921 Theoretical Instructor 
CAROLYNE McK. CHAPMAN, R.N. Instructor in Massage 
Mary H, PHILBRICK — Instructor in Dietetics 
FRANCES ELEANOR Morrow, R.N., G.W.U.H., 1926, 
Operating Room Supervisor 
MELISSA ERVILLA CHAMBERLAIN, R.N., G.W.U.H., 1926, 
Night Supervisor 
Ward Supervisor 
Ward Supervisor 


MARTHA BLACK, R.N., St. L.. 1909 
JEWELL PARKIN, R.N.. G.W.U.H., 1926 
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HOSPITAL 

The George Washington University Hospital is a general hospital 
with 110-bed capacity, non-sectarian, for white patients only, located 
in the central part of the city, and connected with it is a Dispensary 
having a large out-patient service, so that the institution affords a 
thorough and practical experience in medical, surgical, gynecological, 
obstetrical and emergency nursing and the administrative work inci- 
dent to a hospital, 

The Hospital Staff are all members of the Faculty of Medicine of 
the University Medical School, and the nurses receive the benefit 
arising from instruction, and the nursing of cases, under these trained 
teachers, 

ADVANTAGES 

Nurses in training in this institution have the unusual advantages 
incident to University association, are carried as students in the 
University and as such participate in the commencement exercises. 
The class-rooms and laboratory equipment of the Univ ersity Medical 
School, which adjoins the Hospital, are used by the student nurses 
for class work. 

The city of Washington is especially attractive as a place of resi- 
dence during the educational period of a young woman's life. There 
are more schools for young women in this city than in any other of 
its size in the country. 

The cosmopolitan character of the city of Washington, its climate 
(not excessively cold in winter), its beauty and interests, which as it 
is the seat of the General Government, are broad and national, make 


it an ideal place in which to pursue an educational course. 


NURSES’ HOME 
The Nurses’ Home, 1016 13th Street N.W., with a resident matron, 
is located a short distance from the Hospital, where comfortable ac- 
commodations are furnished. All baggage must be sent to the Nurses’ 


Home. 


BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS 
[he Hospital and the School of Nursing is materially assisted by 
an ethcient Board of Lady Managers whose personal interest and 


financial assistance does much to improve these institutions. 


ADMISSION 
Blank forms for hling application for admission to the School of 


Nursing will be furnished by the Superintendent of Nurses upon 
request, 

Applicants shall not be less than 18 nor more than 30 years of age. 
hey shall send with their application for admission certificates from 


their physician, oculist and lentist concerning their general health 


А I ITT 


and physical condition, two letters testifying as to their character, 
and the names and addresses of two additional persons for reference 
if required, 
Applicants must be graduates of a recognized high school. 
Probationers when admitted to the School as pupil nurses must pro- 


vide themselves with a complete uniform outfit, as prescribed by the 


Superintendent of Nurses. The cost of this outfit is approximately 
$15 = 
°3, and is payable on entrance. 


Probationers are required to bring with them two laundry bags, 
one pair rubbers, two pairs of black oxford shoes with military rubber 
heels, black hose, one kimona, one napkin ring marked with name, 
one watch with second hand (Ingersoll Midget or equivalent is rec- 
ommended), All articles of clothing must be plainly marked with 
name in full with indelible ink. All student nurses having bobbed 
hair will furnish nets and wear them while in uniform. 

Jewelry is not w orn on duty. and if of any value had better be 
left at home. If brought to the Nurses’ Home it will be at owner’s risk. 

When probationers are accepted as pupil nurses, an equipment of 
scissors, hypodermic syringe, thermometer, necessary text-books, bibs, 
and School cape will be supplied them and charged for at cost price. 
The School ca; ill not be taken from the School unless the nurse 
graduates, 

THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 

The League of Nursing Education of the District of Columbia has 

maintained as its chief interest the establishment of a Central School 


of Nursi 


superintendents and instructors from the various schools of nursing 


ng, lhis school functions under a committee consisting of 


in the District. There are thirteen schools of nursing in connection 
with the hospitals in the city of Washington. Of this number, seven 
Send their preliminary озера to the Central School for instruction. 

lhe Central School is in affiliation with the George Washington 


| Diversity, and the majority of instructors are members of the Uni- 


lll: 


ersity Medical School Faculty. The lecture and laboratory rooms 


are ' | а аз экн 
© Provided in the Medical Building adjacent to the Universit) 


lospital, The curriculum covers the subjects of the preliminary 


er i I , 
Period an | the courses are in c ympliance with the requirements of the 


Standard curriculum. 


lhe students in the George Washington University School of Nurs- 


ing ave ' Ë , e " * n 
Ë have the advantage of the Central School of Nursing without cost, 


ar І h , š i — — ? 
id students who satisfactorily complete the subjects given and who 


Otherwiec. i 7 Pa o 9 
Ierwise meet the matriculation т rements of the University are 


TCO UI 
: l 
"ven colle | id и te 
Siven college unit credits for their work, as follows: Chemistry, 1 unit, 
bacteriology. 1: 


units; histo-anatomv, 1 unit; pathology, 15 units, 
making a 


total of 5 units of University credits for completion of the 
preliminary term, 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Approved applicants will be received on probation for a period of 
four months, at the end of which time those who appear to be fitted 
for the nursing profession will be accepted as pupil nurses and will 
be allowed to continue the course in training, after they have signed 
an agreement to abide by all the rules of the Hospital and to remain 
for a period of three years from the time of admission to the School. 

Probationers will receive ten dollars ($10) per month and pupil 
nurses twelve dollars ($12) per month during their course of training. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the course. pupil nurses will be 
paid a bonus of three dollars a month for each month of service. 

In addition to the monthly payment, all students in the School of 
Nursing receive their board and laun Iry free of expense, and in case 
of illness, medical attention and care in hospital when necessary, ex- 
cept that no payment will be made for time lost bv illness. 

Absence from duty on account of illness in excess of three weeks 
during the course must be made up. When a student nurse is absent 
for any cause exceeding six weeks she will forfeit her position in the 
School but may enter the succeeding class, if approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee, 

Two hours are allowed week days for rest, study and recreation; 
also one-half day (after 1 p. m.) each week (except weck in which 
entire day is given), one-half day on Sunday, and one entire day 
each month. 


Student nurses will be allowed a vacation of three weeks for each 
year of training, including the probationary period. 

Pupil nurses may be dropped at anv time for inefficiency, miscon- 
duct, unsatisfactory record, or whenever in the interest of the student 
nurse or the School the Executive Committee of the Hospital deems it 
advisable to do 80, 

A diploma from the University will be awarded to those who satis- 


factorily complete the full term of three years and successfully pass 
their examinations. 


STUDENT ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


An advisory council consisting of three pupil nurses is established 
in the School. 


Lhe purpose of this council is to develop a closer cooperation be- 
tween the nurses’ student body, the faculty of the School and the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the Hospital; to aid in the enforcement of 


discipline and to secure strict conformity to the rules of the School; 


to devise Ways and means for social activities; to encourage higher 


ideals, desire and effort for the intelligent levelopment and general 
uplift of the School and 


the profession of nursing. 
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1 his council has full latitude in considering matters that may appear 


| | | 
to be ol importance to the > hool of Nursing and to the profession. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
Classes in the School begin twice yearly (January and September 
[he course of training (including the probationary period) covers 
three years and comprises theoretical and practical instruction. 
[heoretical instruction is given by the members of the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University Medical School. and by the Principal of the 
School of Nursin a graduate nurse Instructor. Practical in- 
struction is given by demonstrations in class-room and follow-up in 
the wards, conducted by the Instructor of the School of Nursing. By 
affiliation nun! : and thro: 
tauon, pupils are given instruction in eye, ear, nose апа throat 


work and children’s diseases, 


ORDER OF THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION FOR 
STUDENT NURSES 


Preliminary Work 


Elementary Nursing Hours 


{ 
м ж С 
Principles and Methods — 125 
Anatomy and *hysiology | — 60 


Bacteriology “+ 45 
Bon i 

Personal Hygiene — ` ХОЙ 
Applied Chemistry i | Fate” FE 
Nutrition and Cookery — 40 
Drugs and Solutions | i — — - 


Elementary Psychologn — — 15 
Ethics Bas à — 8 
Histology : — 2590009 20 


Second or Spring Term 
Pathology — 18 


Nursing in Medical] Diseases DU 30 


Nursing in Surgical Diseases , ! Р T 15 
Materia Medica "a 20 


Diet in Disease 10 


Jumior or Second Year 


Nursi : 

I | i 5 
› sng in Communicable Diseases — 2 
Pediatrics 20 


Massage 


w 
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" Hours 
Gynecological Nursing 10 
' n . 
1 Orthopedic Nursing 10 
E . , . 
| Obstetrical Nursing “8 
| Nursing in Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 10 
| | ) Urology ; 6 
| | Senior or Third Year 
a 
| | Nursing in Mental and Nervous Diseases 20 
m Nursing in Occupational, Venereal and Skin Diseases 10 
a Public Sanitation 10 
ú Emergency Nursing and First Aid 10 
І Special Lectures 20 
" Dietetics includes six weeks in special cookery for the sick under 
" the direction of a trained dietitian. 
Я GRADUATES 
| | Class of 1927 


Mary VIRGINIA FriPPO 
MARY ADELA Curtis 
CLAUDINE CAROLYN CLARK 


Virginia 
North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 
AGNES VERNA HERRINGTON 


ERVA Lois MCCONCHIE 
RAE BROWN 


Pennsylvania | 
Virginia 
District of Columbia 


LETA May LANGLEY North Carolina 


ype k 


LAW SCHOOL 


CALENDAR, ACADEMIC YEAR 1927-1928 
1927 


) 


NT ptembet | l hursda Registrati n | egins TOI the session 1927-28. 

September 21 Wednesday—Academic year begins in all departments 
of the University 

October ll Tuesday—Stated monthly meeting of the Law Faculty. 

November ü Ги las Stated monthly meeting ol the | aw F aculty. 


November 24-26 Thursday to Saturday, both inclusioe—Thanksgiving 


Recess, a holiday in all departments of the University. 


December 13 Tuesday—Stated monthly meeting of the Law Faculty. $ 
December 23, 1927, to : i 
January 2, 1928 Friday to Monday, both inclusioe—Christmas Recess. ji 

1928 1 
January 10 Tuesday—Stated monthly meeting of the Law Faculty { 
January 23-28 Monday to Saturday—Mid-year examinations. i 
January 0 Mondar Sec nd semester beans. і, 
February 14 l'uesday—Stated monthly meeting of the Law Faculty. | 


February 2? Wednesday—Winter Convocation. A holiday in all 
departments of the University. 
March 13 Tuesday—Stated monthly meeting of the Law Faculty 
Г April ) l'uesday—Stated monthly meeting of the Law Facully 
April ( 14 Friday to S turdi \ } th inclu p Faster Recess. 
fi 
\ 


— 


May ч лч : 


N T'uesday—Stated monthly meeting of the Law Faculty 
May 2] Monda Final examinations begin. 


May 50 Wednesd Decoration Day. A holiday in all depart- 


| ments of the University. | | 
[une | Friday—Registration for summer sessions begins. 
June 13 Wednesday—Commencement, and Annual Meeting о! 


m هو کی‎ E СИНЕЕ 
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the Board of Trustees 
Tune 18 М nda’ First summer session begins | 
August | Wednesda First summer session ends. | ni 
August ^ Thursday—Second summer session begins. i! 
September 15 Saturday—Second summer session ends. { 
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| LAW SCHOOL 
| | FACULTY 
| | WILLIAM MATHER Lewis, A.M., LL.D. President of the University 
1 WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., $.J.D. 
| | Dean and Professor of Law 
{ | | WALTER COLLINS CLEPHANE, LL.M... Professor of Law 
' | | i EDWIN CHARLES BRANDENBURG, LL.M.. Professor of Law 
a JOHN PAUL Earnest, А.М. LL.M... | Professor of Law 
І | | WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.....Professor of Law 
TI Joun Witmer Latimer, LL.B. „Professor of Law 
| " CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B. | Professor of Law 
| | j Hecror GALLOWAY SPAULDING, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D........Professor of Law 
| Henry Wuire EDGERTON, A.B.. LL.B. Professor of Law 
| ALVIN ELEAZAR Evans, Ph.D. J.D. Professor of Law 
a EARL CASPAR ARNOLD, A.B., LL.B. Professor of Law 
| : WALTER Lewis MOLL, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D.... 


Professor of Law 


æ= 


Lorn HALL SUTTON, 5.B., LL.B. Associate Professor of Law 

WILLIAM THOMAS Fryer, A.B., I L.B., J.D., Assistant Professor of Law 

Levi RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B. | — Lecturer im Law I 
GILBERT Lewis HALL, A.B. LL.B. Lecturer in Law 

EDWARD Avery HARRIMAN. A.B., LL.B. 

CLARENCE A, Muter, LL.M. | Lecturer in Law 

| WILLIAM WARFIELD Ross, LL.B. 
JOHN WirLiAM Tow NSEND, LL.M. 


FRED C. O'CONNELL, LL.M. 


— 


Lecturer in Law 


Lecturer in Law 
Lecturer in Law 


Clerk of the Moot Court 


i HELEN Newman, LL.B. а m „Secretary 
MOOT COURT OF APPEALS 
| | STANTON JUDKINS PEELE, LL.B. Chief Justice 


a BRAINARD WARNER Parker, LL.B. 


Associate Justice 
Joseph Winston Cox, LL.B. 


Associate Justice 


i LIBRARY 
I H А : | | 
" RAY VAN Corr, Jr.. Assistant Librarian 
@ ROBERT Henry GEISLER 


Assistant Librarian 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


History.—The Law School, established in 1865, is the oldest in the 
District of Columbia. Из course of instruction for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 
1898 to three years. A year of graduate work was added in 1877 
leading to the degree of Master of Laws. The curriculum was later 
increased by a course of study leading to the degree of Master of 
Patent Law. In 1911 the School became co-educational. In 1923, in 
compliance with the requirements of the American Bar Association 
and of the Association of American Law Schools, the late afternoon 
course for employed students was increased to four years. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, the entrance requirement was increased to two years 
of college work. 

Member of the Association of American Law Schools, —The Law 
School is a member of the Association of American Law Schools, an 
association. of sixty-two law schools, including the leading schools 
of the country, such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Chicago. Members must maintain prescribed standards 
of entrance requirements, faculty, library, and course of study. 
Usually member schools give a maximum of credit to one another's 
Work. This becomes important if students find it necessary to leave 


W ashington and finish their course elsewhere. 


Class A, American Bar Association.—The American Bar Associa- 
tion has, through its Council on Legal Education, undertaken the 
Classification of law schools. It has given the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School the highest classification, Class A. To be given 
this Classification, a school must comply with certain standards as to 
its entrance requirements, faculty, library and curriculum. 

Scope of the Course.—The Law School is not a local school. Among 
last year’s student body were representatives of 45 states and the 
District of Columbia. The school gives a general course planned to 


Prepare its graduates for the practice of law in any English-speaking 
Country, 


Case Method of Instruction Бот twenty years the Law School has 


Used the case method of instruction. The students’ principal work 
consists of the 


reading, study, and analysis of the reports of decided 
Cases, 


Uhese cases are stated in class and are then discussed under 
t i ; ‚ : 
he guidance of the intructor who questions the students, explains the 


Y i Б^ ° 
arious phases of the decision and often the arguments pro and con, 
and answers 


of the class. 
This in 
illustrati y 


questions asked and arguments advanced by members 


Other analogous or related cases are considered. 


ductive case system is the antithesis of the lecture and 
© case method which is often mistaken for it. It is now 
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used in nearly all of the schools in the Association of American Law 
Schools, and in a large majority of other law schools. 

This method provides training in legal analysis and legal reason- 
ing and at the same time gives a thorough grasp of fundamental 
legal principles. The student becomes familiar with principles of 


law, not as abstract generalizations or definitions, but in concrete 


applications to actual cases. He deals with actual legal problems 

and their solution by the ablest judges of England and America. He 

| thus begins under the instructor's guidance work of a kind which 

he must do when he enters practice. Constant wrestling with con- 

crete questions under the Socratic method of instruction results in 

f mental acuteness and accuracy. The student acquires a “legal mind” 
—the power to analyze legal problems and to apply to the results of 
his analysis the correct legal principles. 


RRO — —— s — — 


The Faculty.—The major part of the course is made up of subjects 
dealing with the fundamental theories of substantive law as distinct 
from practice. Most of these subjects are taught by professors who 
devote their entire time to the work of the Law School. They have 
ofhces in the law building and students have abundant opportunity 
to consult with them. The practice courses are taught by professors 


> cnt I TRIP MUS nes 


who are at the same time engaged in active practice. This combina- 


tion of full-time and part-time faculty has several advantages. It 
| gives the school the advantage of the full energy and uninterrupted | 
working time of legal scholars trained for teaching and research, 
and gives the students opportunity for personal contact and confer- 
ence. At the same time the school is brought into contact with the 
bar and with the actual administration of justice, 

The Student Body.—Maturity, earnestness of purpose, and good x 


| preliminary training characterize the student body. Of the entire | 
registration of candidates for the Bachelor of Laws degree this year, | 
| 1926-27, forty-eight per cent are college graduates. All applicants for 
| Я | regular standing are required to have completed at least two years of 
| ; f ; college work. The average age of the student body of 1926-27 is 27 
11 : | years. Many of these mature, well-trained men and women are pay- 
| | | ing their own way. They make the most of their time in the class-room 
| BE 1 


and out. The presence of such students gives to the classes a morale 


| | Е which is equalled in few law schools. | 
| 1 The University.—The Law School is a department of the George 
| | ; Washington University, founded in 1821. The University has an 
| ü. | annual registration of nearly six thousand students. It includes the 
Ч У Department of Arts and Sciences, in which training in liberal arts, 
| i sciences; teaching, and engineering, is given, the Medical School and 
| l“ the College of Pharmacy. 
| | Entrance Requirements.—For admission to regular standing the | 
| 1 Law School requires two years of college work. This is the require 
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ment of the American Bar Association, the National Conference of 
Bar Associations, and the Association of American Law Schools. 

At a meeting held in 1922, the National Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciations, consisting of delegates from state and local bar associations 
from all parts of the country, in approving two years of college work 
as a minimum of preliminary education for the study of law and 
tor admission to the bar, passed the following resolution: 

“The great complexity of modern legal regulations requires for 
the proper performance of legal services, lawyers of broad general 
education and thorough legal training. The legal education which 
was fairly adequate under simpler economic conditions is inade- 
quate today. It is the duty of the legal profession to strive to create 
and maintain standards of legal education and rules of admission 
to the Bar which will protect the public both from incompetent legal 
advisers and from those who would disregard the obligations of 


professional service." 


The training in a modern law school of the best type is so severe 
and the legal problems so difficult that few students can do justice 
t° the work without this minimum ef preliminary general education. 
l'he demands upon the lawyers of today are so great and the com- 
Petition is so keen that a lequate general education before the study 
of law is as essential as technical professional training. 
| Classes for Full-Time Students ——A complete course in the forenoon 
Is given for full-time students The Association of American 
Law Schools and the American Bar Association have fixed as the 
Standard law course three years substantially entirely devoted to the 
study of law. While the school furnishes classes for employed stu- 
dents, and subject to proper standards and restrictions is committed 


the Policy of continuing such classes, it realizes the value of the 
student's 


Not onlv 


to 


devoting at least three years entirely to the study of law. 
are such students freed from the distractions and fatigue of 
employment, but they also can take advantage to the utmost of the 
fact that they are living in the capital city. Full-time students are 
Permitted to take the maximum number of hours per week and to 
complete the course in a minimum period of three academic years. 
l'he number of full-time students is steadily increasing. 

for Employed Students.—W ashington affords unique ad- 
es for self-supporting students. To accommodate such students 
the Law School provides a complete curriculum in the late afternoon 


fror 

n $: РГ 7: 

; ! 5:10 to 6:55, with some optional morning classes from 7:45 to 
5:35. Many of 
service, 


are, as 


Classes 
Vantag 


these students have positions in the Government 
or in private offices, The hours of government employment 
a rule, from 9 to 4:30. The same hours are followed in many 


priv D r~ " ° š 
ate offices, “The location of the school makes it possible for 
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students to come direct to their classes from their employment. Thus 
the time between the close of the office day and the evening meal is 
utilized, a substantial economy. Moreover the student's evenings are 
free for uninterrupted study. Students employed in law offices or in 

T: legal bureaus of the government departments find their employment 
valuable in giving them practical experience to supplement the work 
of the classroom, 


— — — — — ag mcs Í 


Justice to these employed students requires that they be given 
legal training of the most improved type and that they be held to the 
standards of scholarship necessary to fit them adequately for the 


T 


practice of law. The fact that they are self-supporting does not 
justify their being given less. Accordingly, such students are re- 


stricted to not more than ten hours per week of class work and are 


—— — 


required to spend four academic years in residence instead of the three 
i years required of students devoting their entire time to the study of 
| law. This requirement also is in accordance with the rules of the 
American Bar Association and the Association of American Law 
Schools. 


| Requirements for Admission to the Bar— In 1921 the American Bar 


z wana р> 


Association, which numbers over twenty-five thousand leading lawyers 


of this country approved a new requirement for admission to the bar, 


EEA т о ñ s m a а. d — — 


and recommended its adoption by the several states. In 1922 a con- 
[ ) 


ference of delegates from local and state Bar Associations from all 


| | over the country approved the action of the American Bar Association 


OLAGURG waw 
. 
> "Ln 


and also recommended to the states the adoption of the new require- 
ment. This new requirement is that every candidate for admission to 
the bar shall give evidence of graduation from a law school comply- 
ing with the following standards: 


— <... q. еч» 


An entrance requirement of two years of college work. 
Three years of study for full time students and a longer time, later 


defined as four years, for part time or employed students. 


aA — s 
m 


; An adequate library and a sufficient number of teachers giving their 
| entire time to the work oí the school, to insure actual personal ac- 
ТЕ | quaintance, later defined as опе full time teacher for each one hun- 
| dred students or major fraction thereof. 


— = 


a lhis requirement had already received the approval of the Associ- 
i ation of American Law Schools, consisting of sixty-two law schools. 


Since the action of these associations a campaign has been carried 


on to secure the adoption of the requirement in the various states and й 
| substantial progress has been made. Seven of the states (Kansas, Illi- 

nois, Montana, Ohio, West Virginia, Colorado and Wisconsin) have | 

adopted the new requirement in whole or in part. A number of other f 


states have improved their standards for admission to the bar as 2 


preliminary step toward further improvements, Students are cau- 


um sO 
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tioned to ascertain before beginning the study of law the requirements 


of the jurisdictions in which they plan to practice. 

The George Washington University Law School complies with the 
requirements approved by the American Bar Association, the National 
Conference of Local and State Bar Associations, and the Association 
of American Law Schools. Students who graduate successfully from 
it ought to be able to satisfy the requirements for admission to the 


bar in any state in the Union. 


ADVANTAGES OF WASHINGTON FOR LAW STUDENTS 

Washington has unique advantages for the student of law. The 
United States Supreme Court, Court of Claims, and Court of Customs 
Appeals, and the Court of Appeals, Supreme Court, and Municipal 


Court of the District of Columbia, represent every phase of the judi- 


I 
cial department of the government. In the sessions of Congress may 
be seen the workings of the national legislative machinery. The 
federal executive departments furnish examples of every kind of 
administrative activity. The Federal Trade Commission, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Internal Revenue Bureau, and Patent Office, 
are of special interest to prospective lawyers. 

The library facilities are unexcelled. The Library of Congress 
has over three million books and pamphlets including a law library 
of over one hundred and fifty thousand volumes. The reading room 
of this library is open to students. 

Stockton Hall, the new law school building, is in the heart of the 
City. Within a few minutes’ walk are the White House, Treasury 
Department, the Department of the Interior, Department of Commerce, 


Department of Labor 


Civil Service Commission, and the Court of 


* 


Claims. A little longer walk to the east are the Washington Public 


Library, the United States Patent Office, and the buildings of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court and Court of Appeals. The Capitol 
and Library of Congress can be reached by a short ride on either of 
‘wo car lines. Two of Washington’s beautiful parks, the Mall, and 
Potomac Park, the latter with public golf courses, tennis courts, and 
baseball and football fields. are within a few minutes’ walk of Stockton 


Hall. 


In cultural advantages Washington is unexcelled. No other city 


f i ` ° z ° і 


for acquisition of knowledge, broadening of vision, and gain in culture. 


- THE LAW BUILDING | 
Since September 1, 1925, the Law School has occupied a new build- 


* 


it i ' à; 
'E specially designed and constructed for its use. It has been named 


Stockton Hall in honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, 


) һе; n ` " " , : 
President of the 1 niversity from 1910 to 1918. 
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This new building is on Twentieth Street between G and H 
Streets and within easy walking distance of most of the Government 
ofhces and places of interest with which Washington is crowded. 
It contains ten classrooms with a total maximum capacity of nearly 
1,300 students, a library with accommodation for over 40,000 volumes, 
ten ofhces for professors, and rest rooms for men and women students. 


wa 


LIBRARY 


| The Law School library, comprising 12,000 volumes, is open daily 
[ from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m. and from 2 to 6 p. m. on Sundays. It contains 
І k the decisions of the highest courts of all the States and the District of 
) 1 | Columbia, the reports of the United States Supreme Court and other 
| [ federal courts, the English Reprints, English Law Reports, the United 
І : States Statutes, the Statutes of certain States, the English Statutes, the 
| k principal English and American digests, legal encyclopedias and col- 
| i lections of annotated cases, and the leading text books and legal peri- 
| f odicals. 
g Students have access to the Congressional Library, including a 
Д. law library of one hundred and fifty thoi cand volumes, and other 
| | public libraries, 
‹ ACADEMIC YEAR AND REGISTRATION 
+ The academic year 1927-28 begins Wednesday. September 21, and , 
closes Wednesday, June 13. The year is divided into two semesters, 
| the second beginning January 30. The course is so arranged that a 
i student may enter at the beginning of the second semester and be 
ЧЧ graduated three years from that time. receiving his degree at the 
| Winter Convocation held оп or about February 22 of each year. 
| Students are advised to register before the beginning of a semester. 
| No student will be permitted to register for a semester subject after 
| the first two weeks of the semester. No student will be permitted tO 
| | | register for a year alter the first four weeks of the year. 
| { I 
na ADMISSION 
j | Меп and women are admitted to the Law School on the same terms. 
i | 1. For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—Candidates for this degree 
! | | must have completed prior to registration a tour year high school course 
1 | апа two years of college work, that is, sixty semester hours. The еп- 
1 | їгапсе requirements for this degree must be met by the presentation 
| | of certificates from approved colleges showing the successful comple- 
DE 1 tion of the necessary credits, both high school and college. These 
| +f. certificates should be mailed directlv to the Secretary of the Law School 
i a from the colleges where the work was completed. The entrance re ; 
| | | quirments may also be satisfied by the presentation of a diploma show- 


ing graduation from an approved college. 
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Whenever it is possible, certificates should be in the hands of the 
secretary of the Law School before September 15 so that the applicant 
may be advised as to his eligibility. 

No student will be permitted to register as a regular or unclassified 
student until his certificates have been filed and evaluated. A student 
who is unavoidably delayed in the filing of his certificates may be 
admitted to a tentative registration. Students thus admitted who do 
not have their credentials submitted and approved within twenty days 
will be Iropped from this tentative registration. In such cases there 
will be no refund of registration fee, university fee or tuition fees. 

The college work required for admission may be completed in the 
Department of Arts and Sciences of George Washington University. 
Classes in pre-legal subjects are given in this department in the fore- 
hoon and early afternoon for full-time students, and also in the late 
afternoon at hours convenient for employed students. Pre-legal work 
may also be taken in the summer session of this department. Appli- 
cants should communicate with the Registrar of the Department of 
Arts and Sciences, 2033 G Street Northwest, or with the Secretary 
of the Law School. 


lhe following pre-legal course is suggested: 
Semester 
Freshman Year Hours 
English 1 or _ ЖИЕНИ СИРИ МӨ ЛАГЫ ИНАНУ S THESIS et MN sika 6 
Mathematics or Natural Science............. жинала Ны 6 
History ——— Qa 6 
3 T. ù а 
Political Science 1 and 3 or 2 and 4 6 
Modern Language ت‎ or tics Ge 6 
30 
; Sophomore Year 
Ny. o U U i Ас E RE 6 
Economics Í or ? " x فف صر داد کے‎ 6 
Logic and Ethics 6 
N ' 
Todern Language b 
Elective | 6 
30 


` II, For the Degree of Master of Laws or Master of Patent га. 
Candidates for | | 
age and hold 
substantially 
American I 


the degree of Bachelor of Laws from an institution 


complying with the requirements of the Association of 
Law Schools. 
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HI. As Special Students.—Persons who cannot qualify as candidates 
for a degree but are over twenty-five years of age and because of their 
maturity, educational training and practical experience make excep- 
tional cases and show apparent ability to pursue satisfactorily the 
study of law, may be admitted as special students by action of the 
Scholarship Committee. 

Candidates for registration as special students must file a written 


| application to the dean setting forth their qualifications in detail. 


— w — — — — — 


Work done by srecial students may not be counted toward the degree. 


Lhe пиши, „Ё such special students admitted each year may not 


a | exceed 10 per cent of the average number of students entering the 

M. school for the first time during the two years preceding. 

| : IV. As Unclassified Students.—Persons who are eligible to be ad- 

LE mitted to regular standing but who do not wish to register for a 

1 degree тау, іп the discretion of the Dean, be permitted to register 
i | ; as unclassified students. No person who carries more than five hours 


per week shall be registered as an unclassified student. Applicants 


-- 2 — —— - —— — 


for registration as unclassified students must file certificates as required 


Utt e 


of candidates for degrees. 

V. With Advanced Standing—Students from other law schools 
which substantially comply with the requirements of the Association 
of American Law Schools or have been approved as Class A by the 
Council on Legal Education of the American Bar Association may 
receive not exceedis E two year 


qe PLA Peers — — 


s' credit toward the degree of Bachelor 


| of Laws for work done in such schools. Such students must have been 

| qualified to enter this school when they began the study of law. Ap- | 
| plicants for admission with advanced standing must file certified | 
| transcripts of record showing high school, college and law credits. | 
| The right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole or part, or to | 
| allow it con litionally or after examination, and credit given may be f 


| withdrawn for subsequent poor work. 


No credit will be given for law studies pursued in a college or high 


| school before entering on the regular study of law, or for law studies 


pursued in a law office or through a correspondence course. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
The hours of instruction are 7:45-8:35 a. m. 9 a. m.-12 and 5:10- 
6:5 p. m. A complete course for the LL.B. degree is given in the 
classes from 9 a, m. to 12. These classes are primarily for students 
devoting substantially their 


entire working time to the study of law. 
Students- in these 


forenoon classes may complete the course for the 
LL.B. degree in three years. Employed students may complete the | 
full course for the degree by attending the late afternoon classes from 


5:10 to 6:55 p. m., or by attending partly from 7:45-8:35 a. m. and 
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partly from 5:10-6:55 р, m. "The period of attendance for such stu- q ç 
lents is four years. Subjects offered from 7:45-8:35 a. m. are elective $ 
courses open to second and third year students, А 


A student who takes a majority of his courses in the forenoon sec- 
поп may take work not exceeding fifteen hours a week. A student who 


takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon section, or in classes 


—— — 
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held before 9 a. m. is not permitted to register for more than ten 
hours of work. 


ка 


DEGREES 


l. Bachelor of Laws—The requirements for the degree of Bachelor 


of Laws are attendance for three academic years in the case of full- 4 
time students and for four academic years in the case of part-time | 
Students. and the passing of examinations with an average grade of 1 
at least "C" in required and elective subjects aggregating eighty | 
semester hours. A semester hour is an hour a week of class work i 
for one semester. Not more than sixteen semester hours with a grade | 
of “D,” conditional pass, may be counted toward this degree. This IE 
sixteen-hour rule, however, does not apply to students who entered F 
| the Law School before January 1, 1925. 11 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws with distinction will be awarded 
Students who attain an average grade of “A” in all subjects counted 
toward that degree. 

2. Master of Laws.—The requirement for the degree of Master of 
Laws is the completion of at least twenty semester hours in subjects 
hot counted tow ard the degree of Bachelor of Laws, with a oe 
of at least “C” in each subject, and an average grade of at least "A" 
[his degree will not be conferred until one academic year after the 
receipt of the Bachelor's degree. 
| Trusts, Conflict of Laws and Constitutional Law must be included 
là the coarse for the degree of Master of Laws if not taken in the 
Course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. In the case of students 
registering for thi« degree after June 1, 1925, Roman Law will also 
be required. 

3. 
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Master of Patent Law.—Students who have qualified for the de- 
E of Master of Laws may elect instead the degree of Master of 
atent Law, provided they have included in their course the Patent 


Law , ms 
‘Ww subjects and Federal Procedure. This degree will not be con- 
ferred unti] 


one academic year after receipt of the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. 


C: id: 
indidates for degrees who have been absent from school for two 
SUCCessive ye 


ars may reenter and continue the course only on such 


tern ' . - 
's as the faculty may prescribe at the time of reentering. 


T ight ; i 
he right is reserved to refuse to confer a degree upon a candidate 


whos ; 
© attendance or conduct have been unsatisfactory to the faculty. 
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COMBINED SIX-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR OF LAWS 

The University permits one year of professional work in the Law 
School to be counted toward an academic degree, The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts will be conferred upon the completion of three years 
of college work (ninety semester hours, eighteen semester hours of 
which must be completed in the Department of Arts and Sciences of 
George Washington University, including one of the six groups of 
subjects there prescribed), and twenty-eight semester hours in the 
Law School; the degree of Bachelor of Laws upon the completion of 
the remainder of the work for that degree. 


ATTENDANCE, EXAMINATIONS, GRADES, AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR REMAINING IN THE SCHOOL 


Attendance.—No student, except by special permission of the Dean, 
will be allowed credit in any subject unless he has been regularly 
registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work re- 
quired in the course in that subject. 


Examinations,—W ritten examinations are held at the close of the 
first semester in subjects which are then completed and at the close 
of the second semester in all other subjects. All students are required 
to take the regular examinations in the subjects pursued, unless ex- 
cused by the Dean. A student who. with the consent of the Dean, 
does not take the final examination in a subject with the class in 


which he is enrolled, may take the next regular examination given 
in the subject. 


A student who receives a conditional or passing grade in any sub- 
ject will not be permitted to take any subsequent examination in that 
subject without repeating the subject. А student who receives а 
grade of E in a single subject only, if he has a general average of C 
for the year, may take the next regular examination in that subject 
and if, on such reexamination. he attains the grade of C, will be 
credited with a grade of D (60) in the subject, 


No special examinations will be given; provided, that upon written 
application to the Scholarship Conimiitee. showing sufficient cause, а 
candidate for a degree at a convocation before the next regular ex- 
amination, if he would be entitled to take that examination, may, in 
the discretion of the committee, be given a special examination not 
less than sixty days after the one which he failed to take or to pas 


Grades,.—At all examinations the grades of students are indicated 
as follows: A—excellent, 85-100; B—good, 75-84; C—pass, 65-74; 


D—conditional pass, $5.64; E—failure, below 55, 
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SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 2 


At the end of each academic year each,student receives a percent- 
age grade showing his general average for the year. 

Not more than sixteen semester hours with a grade of D may be 
counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws. This rule will not 
apply to students who entered the school prior to January 1, 1925. 

An average of C in eighty hours of work will be required of all 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Requirements for Remaining in the School.—Unless a student in each 
academic year receives a grade above E in at least three-fourths of 
the semester hours in which he is registered (unless he is excused by 
the Dean from taking an examination), he will be denied registration 
in the future; provided that upon written application to the Scholar- 
ship Committee, showing sufficient cause, a student may be reinstated 
on such conditions as the committee may impose, 

The Scholarship Committee has the power to warn, place on proba- 
tion, or to drop students whose work or attendance is deemed un- 


satisfactory or to refuse registration to such students. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
The right is reserved to drop any student from the Law School 
whenever, in the interest of the student or the school, the faculty 


deem it advisable to do so, or to modify or change the requirements, 
rules and fees of the school. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 

The subjects marked with an asterisk are prescribed for the de- 
Bree of Bachelor of Laws. These are as follows: Bills and Notes, 
Common Law Actions, Common Law Pleading and Practice, Con- 
stitutional Law, Contracts, Corporations, Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure, Equity II, Equity Pleading and Practice, Evidence, I egal 
Ethics, Moot Court, Personal Property, Real Property I, Real Prop- 
erty IL, and Torts. Criminal Law and Procedure is not required of 


Students who entered the schoo] before June 1, 1925. Constitutional 
Law 


Le 


is not required of students who entered before June 1, 1924. 
Legal Ethics.—Beginning with the academic year 1927-28, all can- 
didates for the Bachelor of Laws degree will be required to attend in 
their senior year the lectures on legal ethics held at the second, third 
* fourth sessions of the Moot Court. 

Phe student may elect the remainder of his subjects. Third-year 
students may elect subjects of the second year not previously studied. 
l'he following is a list of subjects offered during 1926-27, and 
'5 Dot an announcement of courses for 1927-28, although few changes 


à lei ea i 
, * anticipated. Text books and instructors may be changed in some 
Instances, 
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256 LAW SCHOO! _ 
f 
| FIRST-YEAR SUBJECTS 
| AGENCY. Two hours a week throughout the year. Keedy's Cases 
| on Agency. Mr. FRYER. 
*CoMMON Law Actions. One hour a week for one semester. Sun- 
p derland’s Cases on Common Law Pleading. Mr. FRYER. 
| eCoxTRACTS. Three hours a week first semester, four hours a week 
| | the second semester. Williston's Cases on Contracts, Mr. MOLL, Mr. 
| | | SPAULDING, and Mr. TOWNSEND. 
| x Ë | *CRIMINAL Law AND PROCEDURE, Three hours а week for ome ` 
| E semester. Mikell’s Cases on Criminal Law and Procedure. Mr. 
| | | | EARNEST. 
| li Domestic RELATIONS, Two hours a week for one semester, Wood- 
| і ruff’s Cases on Domestic Relations. Mr. EVANS. 
| | Д *PERSONAL Property. Three hours a week for one semester. War- 
| І [ ren's Cases on Property. Mr. ARNOLD and Mr. EVANS. 
Tat | i PRINCIPLES OF LEGAL LIABILITY. Two hours a week for one semester. 
| H" Beale's Cases on Legal Liability. Mr. VAN VLECK. 
| | | *Torts. Three hours a week throughout the year. Pound's Cases 
| I | on Torts. Mr. COLLIER and Mr. EDGERTON. 
a k 
lili | g SECOND-YEAR SUBJECTS 
1 I | $ AGENCY. Two hours a week throughout the year. Keedy’s Cases E 
ч on Agency. Mr. FRYER. Р 
| | І | *CoMMON Law PLEADING AND Practice. Two hours a week for one 
T | | semester, Shipman on Pleading. Mr. CLEPHANE and Mr, Ross. 
| | I Domestic RELATIONS, Two hours a week for one semester. Wood- 
i | | | ги з Cases on Domestic Relations, Mr. EVANS. 
11 | *EquirY Il. Two hours a week throughout the year. Ames’ Cases 
| | on Equity Jurisdiction, Volume 1. Mr. SPAULDING. .. 
| | Е! ‘EQUITY PLEADING AND Practice. One hour а week for one semester. 
| 1 | Jones on Equity Pleading and Practice. Mr. CLEPHANE and Mr, Ross 
ú | | 7 | EVIDENCE. Two hours a week throughout the year. Hinton's 
i | і | Cases on Evidence. Mr. Latimer and Mr. FRYER. 
| " | INSURANCE. Two hours a week for ome semester, Vance's Cases 
I n" | on Insurance. Summer Session 1927. 
| | | LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BRIEF-MAKING, Оле hour a week for one 
uü | semester, Mr. HALL and Mr. MILLER. | 
| i | Quasi-Contracts. Two hours a week for one semester. Thur- 
1 | ston’s Cases on Quasi-Contracts. Summer Session 1927. 
| | REAL PROPERTY I. Two hours a week throughout the year. Wat 
lH | ren's Cases on Property. Mr. ARNOLD. 
|! * 
| | | { *Subjects required for the LL.B. degree. 
| ie. | 
1 | b | 
E 13 ! — 
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[HIRD-YEAR SUBJECTS 


"REAL PROPERTY 11. Two hours a week throughout the year. Not 
given in 1926-27. Given in summer session of 1927. 

SALES. Two hours a week throughout the year. Williston's Cases 
on Sales (3rd ed.), Mr. MOLL. 

THIRD-YEAR SUBJECTS 

ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES. Two hours a week for one semester. 
Warren’s Cases on Wills and Administration. Mr. Evans. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, Two hours a week for one semester. Freund's 
Cases on Administrative Law. Mr. SPAULDING. 

ADMIRALTY. Tavo hours a week for ome semester, Ames’ Cases on 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, and assigned readings. Mr. ALDEN, 

Bankruptcy. Two hours a week for one semester. Mr. BRANDEN- 
BURG, 

*BILLs AND Nores. Two hours a week throughout the year. Brit- 
ton's Cases on Bills and Notes. Mr. ARNOLD. 

CONFLICT or Laws, Тео hours a week throughout the year. Lor- 
enzen’s Cases on Conflict of Laws. Mr. VAN VLECK. 

*CowsrtTUTIONAL Law. Two hours a week throughout the year. 
Hall's Cases on Constitutional Law. Mr. COLLIER. 

*"ConPORATIONS. Тео hours a week throughout the year. Warren's 
Cases on Corporations (2nd ed.). Mr. EDGERTON. 

Equrry HI. Two hours a week for one semester. Ames’ Cases on 
Equity Jurisdiction, Volume II. Justice SrAFFORD and Mr. SPAULDING. 

EXTRAORDINARY REMEDIES AND LEGAL Tactics. One hour a week for 
опе semester. Mr. CLEPHANE. 

FEDERAL Procepure. Тео hours a «week for ome semester. Mr. 
BRANDENBURG. 
| INTERNATIONAL Law. Two hours a week throughout the year. 
Scott's Cases on International Law. Mr. HARRIMAN. 

“LEGAL Ernics. Six hours of lectures at the second, third and fourth 
Sessions of the Moot Court. Mr. CLEPHANE and Mr. EARNEST. 
*Moor Counr. Two hours a week throughout the year. Messrs. 
"*PHANE, EARNEST, LATIMER and HALL, To register for this course, 
students must have completed Common Law Pleading and Practice, 
Equity Pleading and Practice and Evidence. 
| MORTGAGES. Teno hours a week for ome semester. Campbell's 
Cases on Mortgages. Mr. FRYER. 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATIONS. One hour a 


week for one semester, Clephane on the Organization and Manage- 
ment of Corpor 


CI 


ations. Mr. CLEPHANE. 


) , ^ 
———— Two hours a week for ome semester. Crane and 
"agruder's Cases on Partnership. Justice STAFFORD. 


= ` . 
Subjects required for the LL.B. degree. 
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PATENT Law (Substantive) AND PATENT OFFICE Practice. Two 
hours a week throughout the year. Mr. SUTTON, 

Patent Law Moor Court. Two hours a week for one semester. 
Mr. Surros. 

Property ПІ. Two hours a week for one semester. Kale’s Cases 
on Future Interests. Not given in 1926-27, 

PUBLIC UTILITIES, Two hours a week throughout the year. Burdick's 
Cases on Public Utilities. Mr. EDGERTON. 

ROMAN Law. Two hours a week for one semester. Sohms Insti- 
tutes of Roman Law (Ledlie’s translation); Pound's Readings in 
Roman Law. Mr. MOLL, 

SURETYSHIP. Two hours a week for one semester. Ames’ Cases on 
Suretyship. Mr. ARNOLD. Summer Session of 1927, 

TAXATION. Two hours a week for one semester. Beale’s Cases on 
Taxation. Mr. COLLIER. 

Trusts. Two hours a week throughout the year. Scott's Cases on 
Trusts. Mr. Evans, 

WILLS. Two hours а week for one semester. Warren's Cases on 
Wills and Administration. Mr. Evans. 


SUMMER SESSIONS, 1927 


The first summer session of 1927 will begin June 13 and end July 
27; the second session will begin July 28 and end September 10. 
The following subjects will be given: First session—Common Law 


Actions, Principles of Legal Liability, Agency, Real Property II, In- 


surance and Taxation 11, Second session—Personal Property, Domestic 


Relations, Labor Law, Quasi-Contracts, Mining Law and Suretyship. 

The summer sessions are a regular part of the work of the school. 
The character of instruction and the amount and grade of work re- 
quired are the same as in the regular session. The subjects are given 


by regular members of the faculty or by visiting professors from other 


eS ee 


recognized law schools, Full credit is given for attendance and sub- 
jects succesfully completed. The requirements for admission are the 
same as those of the regular academic year. Qualified students from 
other law schools may be admitted as unclassified students. 

Full details as to the summer sessions are contained in a separate 
announcement which the Secretary of the Law School will furnish on 
request, 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The George Washington Chapter of the Order of the Coif was 
established July 6, 1926, and was formally installed November 18, 1926. 
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PRIZI 5 


Lhe Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chapters in 
twenty-four leading law schools. Its purpose is "to foster a spirit of 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained 
a high grade of scholarship." Students are elected each year from 


the ten per cent of the Senior Class having the highest average. 


PRIZES 
The John B. Larner Gold Medal.—A gold medal donated by Mr. 
John Bell Larner, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity, is awarded annually to that member of the graduating class who 
attains the highest average grade in the entire course for the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. Awarded in 1925-26 to Ernest Wilkinson. 


Samuel Herrick Prize.—A prize of twenty-five dollars cash, donated 
by Samuel Herrick. Esq. is awarded annually to that member of the 
graduating class, exce pting the winner of the gold medal, who has 
attained the highest average grade in the work of the third year. 


Awarded in 1925-26 to Moses Byington. 


lhe Ordronaux Prize Scholarship.—4A prize scholarship, known as 
“the Ordronaux Prize Scholarshii p," is awarded annually to that mem- 


ber of the second- year class taking the regular course who shall have 
attained 


the highest average grade in the work of the second year. 
The 


recipient of this prize will be entitled to receive credit for tuition 
fees to the extent of one hundred dollars in his third year; the diploma 
fee will remain payable. The award of this scholarship is purely 
Personal and will not be commuted to a cash payment. The recipient 
of the schol; arship must make use of it during the session next succeed- 
ing its aw ard; otherwise it will be awarded to the person having the 
Next highest average. Won in 1925-26 by Ralph West. Because the 
winner, Ralph West, was unable to make use of the prize during the 
Session next succee ling its award, it was awarded to Phoebe Morrison, 
having the next highest average. 

Phi Delta Phi Prize,.—]ohn Marshall’s Inn, of Phi Delta Phi Fra- 
ternity, offers Е 


a prize of twenty-five dollars cash, to be awarded at 
the Close of eac 


h school year to that man of the first-year class who shall 


| 

hd attained the highest ax erage grade in the entire work of the year. 
N ° 
ecipients are restricted to men who have made their initial registra 

tion 


in the Law School since the previous June, and who shall have 
C ' і 
Impleted at least eighteen semester hours ^ the courses prescribed 


° | : owe "2 
or the work of the first year. Awarded in 1925-26 to Henry r. Kil- 
burn. 
ns 
Phi Delta Delt 
Lega] Fraternity 
awarded 


Р x * 
а Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Women's 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold, to be 


annually to that woman member of the first-year class re- 
г 
eiving the highest 


average of those registered as first-year students 
Who sh 


all not have entered the Law School prior to September of the 
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scholastic year for which the prize is awarded, and who shall have 
completed at least eighteen semester hours of study during that year. 
Awarded in 1925-26 to Marian Phelps. 

Ellsworth Prize-—A prize of twenty-five dollars in gold, offered by 
Mr. Fritz v. Briesen, called the “Ellsworth Prize,” is awarded for the 
best work done by a student in the subject of Patent Law Practice. 
Awarded in 1925-26 to Clinton Sear] Janes, 

John Byrne and Company Prize.—A prize offered by John Byrne 
and Company of Washington, D. C., of four volumes of their Legal 
Classics, is awarded each year to the student attaining the highest 
grade in Real Property I. Awarded in 1925-26 to Phoebe Morrison. 


Contracts Prize,—A prize offered by Callaghan and Company, law 
book publishers, of a Cyclopedic Law Dictionary is awarded each 
year to the student attaining the highest grade in Contracts. Awarded 
in 1925-26 to Marion Phelps and Henry Kilburn. 

Phi Alpha Delta Prize—John Jay Chapter, Phi Alpha Delta Law 
Fraternity, offers a prize consisting of the set of Wigmore on Evi- 
dence, to the second-year student attaining the highest average in the 
required subjects of the first and second years. Awarded in 1925-26 
to Phoebe Morrison. 

Delta Theta Phi Prize-—Woodrow Wilson Senate of the Delta 
Theta Phi Law Fraternity offers a prize, consisting of a twenty-five 
dollar credit toward the purchase of law books, to be selected by the 
winner, to that student of the second-year class who shall have at- 
tained the second highest average grade in the work of the second 
year. Recipients are restricted to students who have completed at 
least twenty semester hours of work during the regular school year. 
No student who, upon the completion of two years’ work in the Law 
School, has completed a total of more than sixty semester hours of 
work therein, or who at the beginning of his second year has com- 
pleted less than twenty semester hours of work, is eligible for this 
prize. Awarded in 1925-26 to Poebe Morrison. 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize—A prize of twenty-five dollars will be 
awarded by the Nu Chapter of Kappa Beta Pi Legal Sorority to that 
woman of the second-year class elected to the term benchers, who 
has the highest scholastic average. Awarded in 1925-26 to Phoebe 
Morrison. 
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awarded to that woman of the second year class who shall have at- 


tained the highest average grade in the required subjects of the first 
and second years. 


Commencing with the academic year 1927-28, this prize will be 


STUDENTS' EMPLOYMENT 
The University maintains an employment bureau to assist students 
in finding work to aid in their support. Many out-of-town students 
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take the United States Civil Service examinations in their various P 

states and secure positions in the Government departments in Wash- $ 

ington, where the hours of employment enable them to pursue the law | ; 

course in the afternoon. Information concerning these examinations I 

may be secured from the Civil Service Commission at Washington. I 

Many other students secure private employment, | 1 

There are also opportunities for private employment which will dt 

help pay expenses, but the applicant must be on hand to take advan- j 

x tage of them. Prospective students should have the means of support í j 


for at least a half-year to give them time to secure positions. 
STUDENT LOAN FUNDS d 
Through the generosity of several friends of the University a num- 
ber of scholarship loan funds are available to students in the Law 
School. Among these is the Henry Strong-William A. Maury Scholar- | 4 
ship Loan Fund, established by the Henry Strong Educational Founda- { 
tion in memory of the late Henry Strong and William A. Maury. | 
Students desiring to avail themselves of this aid should consult the I 


Treasurer of the University. 


FEES 

l. Registration fee (payable once upon first registration in Í 
Mb Low. Oobesl), JU UU UU ido d MEA $5.00 | | 
2. Tuition fee: Í 
No tuition fee will be charged for less than one semester. |. 
Students taking the regular full-time course for the degree | 
of Bachelor of Laws, not less than twelve hours nor more than Í 
fourteen hours per week, per semester... — 100.00 IE 
Students taking the regular part-time afternoon course for the | 
degree of Bachelor of Laws of ten hours per week, per semester... 75.00 ; |: 
All other Students, per semester hour s —ñ— 8.00 | 
Minimum tuition fee Def sosesber........ erre — — 24.00 4 

Students attending the summer sessions, per semester credit... 8.00 


3. University fee: 


Per semester (in advance). 


This fee is charged to all students in the University. In 
return each student receives the following: The University 
Hatchet (the student newspaper), free admission to all home | 
athletic contests held by the University, medical and hospital 
benefits, including not to exceed two weeks in any one year in 


the University Hospital, the use of the University gymnasium, 
and other Privileges. | 
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4. Graduation fee 
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This fee includes one year’s membership in the Alumni Asso- 


ciation. 
The approximate cost of the books for the first year..... $45.00 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

The registration fee, the University fee for one semester and the 
tuition fee for at least one month are payable at the time of regis- 
tration. After registration by a student, no part of the initial pay- 
ment shall be returnable. The University fee for the second semester 
is payable at the beginning of that semester. 

The tuition fee is charged by the semester and not by the month. 
It may, however, be paid in eight monthly installments in advance, 
each installment being due and payable on the first of the month. 
Students who fail to pay the current monthly installments of tuition 
fees by the tenth of the month are delinquent, and if such payment 
is not made on or before the twenty-first of the month such students 
will be dropped from the rolls. 

Students who have been dropped for delinquency in the payment 
of tuition fees are not permitted to attend classes during the period of 
delinquency. Such students may, upon approval of the Dean, be rein- 
stated upon the payment of the amount of delinquency and a three- 
dollar reinstatement fee. 

No reinstatement during a semester will be granted after fifteen 
days from the date on which a student has been dropped for delin- 
quency in the payment of fees. 


REGISTRATION, CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 

Registration, changes in courses and withdrawals may be arranged 
only in the office of the Dean or Secretary. Except where students 
make changes in this authorized way, they will be treated as regis- 
tered for the subjects shown on the original registration blanks and 
will be charged fees accordingly. 

Withdrawal from the Law School during a semester may be granted 
by the Dean upon written application setting forth the reasons for 
such withdrawal. Tuition fees will not be charged beyond the end 
of the month in which the withdrawal is granted. No other reduc- 
tion of fees will be made. 


In no case will tuition fees be reduced because of non-attendance 
upon classes. 

All changes in courses must be made before the 10th of October for 
the first semester and before the 10th of February for the second 
semester, after which dates no changes in courses will be permitted 
without the approval of the Dean of the department in which the 
student is registered and the payment of $2.00 for each change. 


All fees are payable at the office of the Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity, 2033 G Street N.W. 
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STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY 


Names of students who have withdrawn or graduated are indicated by 


stars (*); those who have entered since January 31, 1927, by daggers (T). 
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STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1926-1927 


Names of students who have withdrawn or graduated are indicated by stars 
(*); those who have entered since February, 1927, by daggers (t). 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
STUDENTS IN ATTENDANCE 


Akers, Sheldon Buckingham, Va 
B. 8., 1922, University of Virginia; 
A. M.. 1925, George Washington 
_ University 
*Bailey, Lillie Porter, D. C 
À. B., 1920, George Washington Uni- 
versity; A. M., 1925, George Wash- 
ington University 
Biehn, Mary, Ky 
A. B., 1926, George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Black, Charles Ashton 
A. B., 1914, Hendrix College; M. 8., 
1923, George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Bradley, Mary Alice, Ind 
A. B., 1918, Franklin College; A M 7 
1926, George Washington Univer- 
sity 
Brewer, Virginia Wemyss, Md 
A. B., 1924, University of Maryland; 
A. M., 1926, University of Mary- 
а land | | 
Brown, Mary, D. C 
A. B., 1915, George Washington Uni- 
vermty; A M., 1924, George 
Washington University 
Brumbaugh, Sara Barbara, Pa 
A. h А 1907, Getty sburg College; 
‘Bry A. M., 1921, Columbia University 
ryant, Katherine Gertrude, D. C 
A. B., 1924, ¢ ;eorge Washington Uni- 
versity 
Burritt, Loren, D. C 
B. 8., 1917, Maryland Agricultural 
( ollege; A B.. 1927, George 
B W ashington University 
urt, Gertrude Elisabeth, N. Y 
A. B., 1926, George Washington 
ч University 
Campbell, Gretehen, Pa. 
A. B., 1925, George Washington 
: University 
TCampbell, Jean Tompson, D. C. 
A. B., 1926, George Washington 
С University 
arver, Lynda Marie, Va. 
A. B. 1924, George Washington 
С University 
t hamblis, Emma H., D. C. 
Colbert 21,1908. - niversity of Chicago 
A. By 1926, George Washington 
tC niversity 
^nway, Margarete 8. D. C 


Í * В d 1909, Chicago University ° 
"d. B., 1909, Chicago University 


Culpepper, Albert I loyd, D. C 

A. B. 1926, University of New 

Mexico 
tDonovan, Elizabeth F. 

A. B.. 1925, George Washington 
University; A. M., 1926, George 
Washington University 

Doran, Sarah L., N. Y. 

A. B.. 1924, George Washington Uni- 
versity; A. M., 1926, George W ash- 
ington University 

Ferry, Thomas Francis, D. C. 
A. B.. 1925, Georgetown University 
Foster, Ralph Baxter, D. C. 

A. B.. 1913, University of Idaho; 
A. B.. 1916, Oxford University’ 
A. M.. 1919, Oxford University 


tFranklin, Josephine Carroll, D. C. 

A. B.. 1910, Hiram College; B. 8. 

1916, Ohio State University 
Gable, Paul DeLong, D. C. 

A. B. 1925, George Washington 
University; A. M., 1926, George 
Washington University 

+Girouard, Philias Henry, R. I. 

B. 8., 1926, George Washington Uni- 

versity 
Glass, Jewell J., Miss. f 

А. B.. 1926, George Washington Uni- 

versity 
Gosnell, Ruby Lois, 8. C. š 

A. B., 1924, George Washington Uni- 
versity; A. M., 1926, George Wasb- 
ington University 

Gottwals, David Hunt, Md. | 
B. &, 1924, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Heyl. Lucy Knight, D. C. 
` А. M., 1927, George Washington 
University; A. B., 1925, George 
Washington University 
Hicks, Mildred M., Va. 

A. B. 1921, Randolph-Macon 
Women's College; M. S., 1925, 
University of Iowa 

Hirschman, Joseph, Pa. . f 

В. 8.‚ 1923, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; LL. B.. 1926, George 
Washington University 

tHuntington, Elisabeth M. D. C. 
A. В.. 1922, Allegheny College 
Jacob, Kenneth Donald, D. C. à 

В. 8.. 1913, Mississippi A. & M. Col- 
lege; M. &., 1926, George Wash- 
ington University 
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tJohnson, Falba | ove, m 0. 
A. B., 1905, Columbia College for 


Women; A. M.. 1911, Columbia 
University 
Johnson. Grace De in, Ohio 
B. 8., 1905 New York University 
A. M., 1922, George Washington 
University 


Kimble, J Norn in, D C 


College: N. M s 
U niversity 


Kuentzel, Ward Е , Min 
B. 5., 1917, University of Minn 
sota: M 5.. 1924. G ree Wash 
ington Uni 
tLapish, Joe Harry, D. C 
B. 8., 1924, George 
versity 
Lee, Elizabeth Louisa, D. С 
B P. 1923, "vracuse Univer 16% 
‘Lind, Ida May, D. C 


Love, Katherine S., Va 
A. B., 1917, University f Riel 
mond \ A 175. er e Waal 
ingt Universit 
Lowe, Edith R ton, D. ( 
А R 191 ( VN ton 


A. B., 1914, Albion College: B. ¢ 
1925. Y. M. С. A. College 
*Lumsden, David Victor. D. С 
B. 8., 1921. Cornel 
Lundstrom, Frank O.. С 


University 
Meissner, Harmon Stimbert, Utal 
B. 8., 1922, University of Utah 
t Mickey, Leroy, Pa 
B. 8., 1926, Avr cuse University 
Miller, Ruby Robins in, D. C 
A. B., 1924, Mercer 1 niversity 
*Nevins, Ruby. D.C 
A. B., 1917, George Washingt 
University: A. M., 1922, ا‎ 
Washington Universit: 
*Perrin, Harry Weal y, D. ( 
A B , 1923, Geot 


Augusta, D. ( 


( J 
A. B., 1921, Union С 
Richm ind, Susan Vi 
A B., 1917, 

Wi! men'a Col 
*Rogers, Florence Hopkins, D. С 
A B., 1924, Georgi 


University 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


2, Washington 
Universit, A. M., 1924, George 


W f ter | “ity 
*R nber ~ uel, D ( 
B. 8 1924. G Washington 
Un rait 


B. 8N 2 G " Washington 
Uy ruit 
> John Thomas, IIl 
| " 12 I versity | n 
M. 8 ‹ ! W gton 
Ui ty 
< Jerry Н [d 
| - 1919 | p r 7 | 
ti | I “ “iy t) Stat 
Г, , 
> v, A H: D. ( 
\ | {1 i n W al M 
‘Show | Alice, D. ( 
\ h Ls rg VN | | 
versit \ x | (; jn 
NN | i І | Í 
` I i [| ar M 
В. S j Ma iset Ay |! 
tu ( i 1. M | Н 


\ ty of Chica 
"Toner, Rees F., D. ( 
A. В 120, Marietta Colles M.S 
P G $ Washingt Uni 
FTU j G е 1 i NV 
В.к. 19 New ү k | \ i 
"Va ru t ( roll, D. ¢ 
| ` | айу ‹ Гехав; 
M, S 126, | ty of Nevada 


A. B., 1900, Dickinson College; 
A. M., 126, American University 
Pettit \ a 


B. S., 120, University of Virginia; 
M. B.. 121. University of Virginia 
*"VanEver | \ dD. DC 
В. S ( ( ge: M.S 20, 
lowa 8 I ‘ i 
"Walker, Henry M I | 


ve Í 
NN І ter, H NI li D ( 
B. 5., 6, Ut aty of Maryland; 
M. S., 1926, 1 versity of Mary- 


A. B., 1906, George Washington Uni- 
E [ ,eorge 


' 
H 8.. 1925. University í ( Jifornia 
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The degree for which the student is a candidate is given in parentheses 
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Spa I Universiti 
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" b W ut \ H Ра 
r: English Universit, 
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| versit 
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un] & І versit Ma 
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‹ а. M Idah ‘Bose, Norn \ 
Drake University E M ni 
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logy 
I urice ` M f N J 
ungton 
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^ í Miss 
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George Washington 
Major: History 
E AJ k. M.), D. C. 
re Washington 
LL. B., 1924, George 
University; LL. M. 
Washington [ ni- 
r: Political Science 


` í 


throp C B. B., 
| I n versity 
L D. U 


ree 
Hege; 


Washington 
Major: Education 


а. М р. С 


Washington 
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| 8. (A. M.), Мо 
tate Teachers College 
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Major: 
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Bowman, Mary E. Quick (A. M.), Va. 
A. B., 1924, George 
University; Major: Zoology 
Bowman, Paul William (A. M.), Pa. 
A. B., 1924, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Major: Botany 


Boyd, James Irving (M. 8.), N. Y. 

A. B., 1923, George Washington 
University; M. D., 1928, George 
Washington University; Major 
Chemistry 

Bragaw, Charles Louis (M. 8.) 8. C 

A. B. 1926, Davidson 

Major: Chemistry 
Bright, Harry Aaron (M. 8.) Pa. 

B. 8., 1912, Pennsylvania State Col- 

lege; Major: Chemistry 
Brinson, Roscoe (M. 8. ), Md 

A. B., 1913, Texas Christian Uni- 

versity; Major: Chemistry 
‘Broder, Simon (A. M.), N. Y. 

M. E., 1924, Cornell University: 

Major: Education 
*Broome, Edwin Warfield (Ph. D ) Md 

A. B. 1921, George Washington 

University; Major: Education 
Brumm, Henryette (4. M), D. C 

A. B., 1920, George Washington Uni- 

versity; Major: Education 
fBrunschwig, Lily (A. M.), D. C. 

A. B ° 1927, George Washington 

University; Major: English 
Buell, Ellen M. (À. M.), Va 

A. B., 1926, George Washington 

University; Major: Commerce 
Bulkley, Ronald (Ph. D.), Utah 

B. 8., 1923, University of Utah: 
M. 8., 1926, George Washington 
University; Major Chemistry 

*Burlack, Eda (A. M), D. € | 

А. В., 1914, Mississippi State Col- 

lege; Major Geology 
Burnet, Robbie Berkeley Ph 


College: 


D.), D.C 


A. B., 1924, Geroge Washington 
University; A. M , 1926, George 
Washington University; Major. 
History 


Burt, Edwin Caleb (A M.). D. C 
A. B., 1924, George Washington 
University; Major History 
*Cabell, Charles Archer (M. 8.), Mias 
A. B. 1922, Mississippi College; 
Major: Chemistry 
*Cameron, Edwin J (Ph. D D.C 
B. 8., 1920, Massachusetta Institute 


of Technology; Major: Bacteri- 
ology 
Cantrell, Lawson James (A. M.), Tex 
A. B. 1925, George Washington 


University; Major History 
Carnahan, Lina W right (A. M.), Mo 
A. .B., 1919, George Washington 
niversity; Major: Geology 
Cavanagh, Jeannette (A. M.), D. C 
Ph. B ' 1923, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Major: English 
Cavanagh, William Curran, Jr. (M. 8.), 


B. 8. 1924, University of South 
: Dakota; Major: Civil Engineering 
Chapman, Roberta (A. M , Va 
A. .B., 1926, George Washington 
niversity; Major: Spanish 


Washington 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Chase, William David (M. 8.). D. C 
A. B., 1925, George Washington 
University; Major: Chemistry 
Clark, Kenneth Gross (M. 8 L D.C. 
B. S., 1920, University of Pittsburg; 
C. E., 1923, University of Pitts 
burgh; Major: Chemistry 
"Clemens, Maynard А. (Ph. D.), Md 
B. 8., 1913, Columbia University; 
A. M ^ 1920, Johns Ho kins Uni- 
versity; B. C. S., 1923, University 
of Maryland: Litt. D в 1925, 
National University; Major: Edu- 
cation 
Cleveland, Washington Irving (A. M.), 
Md. 
A В., 1926, George 
University; LL 
W ashington 
History 
Clough, Adelaide Crane (A. M ), ма 
A. B., 1926, George Washington 
University; Major: History 
Coe, Mayne Reid (M. 8.), N. C. 
B. B., 1914, George Washington 
University; Major: Chemistry 
Collins, Henry Bascomb, (Ph. D.), La 
A. B., 1922, Millea w College: A. M., 


Washington 
B., 1924, George 
University; Major: 


1925, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Major: Ethnology 
‘Conner, Annie Elizabeth (A. M D.C. 


A. B., 1921, Pennsylvania State Col- 

lege; Major Psychology 
"Cooper, June (A. M.), D. C 

A. B., 1925, George Washington 

University; Major: Zoology 
Cooper, Peter V. (A. M ), №, J. 

А B ^ 1920, Hope College: A M * 
1923, Hope College; Major: Phi- 
losophy 

Corliss, James 
Calif 

A. B., 1914, Harvard 

Major: Spanish 
Cornell, U laine A.M 

A H " 1925, George Washington 

University; Major: Education Š 
fCorrea, Segundo Gonzales (A. M ), D. C. 


Christopher (A. M.), 
University 


„р. C 


Ph. B., 1925. DePauw University; 
J. D., 1926, DePauw University; 
Major: Political Science 


Cotterman, Harold F. (Ph. D ), Md. 

B. 5., 1916, Ohio State University; 
A. M., 1917, Columbia University; 
Majer: Education 

"Crabtree, LuVerne (A. M.), D С. 

A. B. 1924, George Washington 

University; Major Education 
Craig, Sam Baughman (A. M.), Ky. 

А. B., 1923, Centre College; А. M. 
1925, Gallaudet College; Major: 
Education M D.C 

Craven, Gertrude (A. M.), : 

A. B., 1924, Connectieut College; 

Major: English » «p 
Cuatt, Frances Charlotte (A. M.), N. Y. 

A. B.. 1926, George Washington 

University; Major: English C 
‘Daly, Marguerite Marie (A. M.), D. Ç. 

A. B. 1925, George Washington 
University; Major. Political Sot- 
ence 
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SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


A. B., 1911, Erskine College; B. D., \. B. 1918, George Washington 
| * v- Mater Enslial 


E213, 14 


Philosoph Fox. Edward Jackson (Ph. D.), D. C. 
Davison, Mabel M а M D. ( \ B. 1917 Richmond College: 


\ B er ge W gt Mw 8 124. George Waal gton 
š Unive ( M ғ: 1 П Universit \f r: Chemistry 
Defni rt. J һа H ea (Ph. D Y 


4M 1016. V ( i A I f ‚У Wesleya Uni- 

Major B ter) E] f Vers M r: Iducat I 
DeGroot, Ruth Elizabeth (A. M.), D. C Frederick, Carl Leroy (A. M.), Va 

Ph. B., 1917 | niversity of Chicag \ B. 1925, Nebraska Wesleyan 

M r: a n University M Г Physics I 
Mantena Irving A n (Ph. D D. C "Friedman. Eleanor B 4 м D.C 

м i! e 1 š 

Í | versity i І °, В. S 1926. Columbia 1 niversity ; 

М. 8 reity of | Major: Philosop! 


Dick, Frederick F (M Ñ) N *Fritz, Muriel Estelle (A. M.), D. C 
ick Í Y B., 1920, Wellesley College; 
University: M p: ( І tr | 
Dickens Paul DeWitt UM Ohio ЈЕ пев, law Carleton \ M f lowa 
A. B.. 1922. Hira ! ~~ Maior A B. +7 б George Washington 


Education 


" ` \ 17 P 

Dixon, Harry Brice (M. &.), Pa *Gantley, Helen Gertrude (A. M.), D. С 

B. & 199 George W п о! \. B, 1926, George Washington 
. University; Major: Chemistry University; Major: Education 
Dorr, Ada Gautier А M D. ( t'Gapuz. Bernard |. M.) P. I 

A. B., 1917. Mississippi State Col L В 1027. George Washington 

le Ki Major Engl ah I iversity; Major P. litical Sci- 

Dx rance Katharine \ \ N I í " 


А B * | 192 t. W CIH*NICY ‘ иер er еми, I ugeni W unam Ph D ), 


1 Dort. Sarah Wh ` v M D. C B 8 E.. 1919, University of Michi- 
M >... 1923, | niversity ol 


A H.. 19205, Georg Ww whingt gan 
Universit Major: Botany Michigan; Major: Chemustry 
Dougherty, Dorothy А M N. Y tGoforth, Alys M A. M.), La 
\ B 192 G rye W shi tot \ B.. « 021. George W whington 
Universit, \/ r. d en * Universiti Major: English 
DuB se, Camille M D. ( r (; | Deborah ida (A M.), Mass 
A ^, 1924, George Washington A B., 1926, George Washington 
University: Major English 1 University; Major: French 
Dunn, Thomas Raymond (A. M N Y Goldberg. Michael (A. M.), Pa 
A B. 1922, Univ ШУ ( í Ro B. B. 192 University o! Pennsyl- 
S chester: M jor: Commerce vania: Af r: Mathematics 
utton Lil TT | k мэрсС Graha: Edgar \ M.), Ark 
A. B., 1926, George W { 4. B. 1925, George Washington 
I niversitv: M í:] ng! M е I iversity: Major: Romance Lan- 


"Eckert. | athe: А р; en A M D (` guages 
A. B., 1923, George Washington *Gravatte, Jeanne (A. M.), D. C. 
| | niversity: Maja Engelis} 7 HB. 1925, George W ashington 
Edmonston, M irtha Lucile k: М. D.C University; Major French : [ 
A э. 1926, George W shingt n Green, Elsie Eugenia (A M.), D. ©. $ 
sy, University; Major: French 4. B. 1914, George Washington 
Edw uva, Ir Ph. D . Wie , University; Major Education 
B 5., 19] 7 Ui iversity of Roch ster UTODD, Mil ired Hut Hinson Ph D Je 
M, 8 , 1914 : | 


Í 
_ I nhiveraity ol Ry ches- M ANS 


Fic ter; M 130? cology A B.. 1915, Smith College; Major: | 
ZI hner, Mildred \ nEif а M DC 3 nish " I 
no 1924. (зе rg Washington rO rover, I hot 2 A dell ` M ^ D A , ‘ 
Е niversity: Major: Histors а В. 1926, University oi Utah; ; 
„раке, Reubs n 1 M a N ` Г M І f P i поку š 
B. 8., 1926. City © lans of Nas Guerrieri. Salvatore Albert (M. 8.), Mass. 
Ieg oi IEY IU ang t 


| | 
York; Major Physica R. 8.. 1923, Massachusetts [nstitute i 
A ice Catherine Ph. D С ( Te hnology: Major: Chemistry 
B 5 ' 1909. CA "nelli | » mae *H I He теп | I ми еч A M e D C. | 
M S.. 1910, University j^ Í W Á R.. 1926, George Washington | 
"ar. OMsin: Major: Bacteriology —— University; Major: Education 
ti aris, Zella Be itrice \ M Tex H all Jam (or ver \ M £ N. J 
A B., 1923, Baylor Universit, A. B.. 1923 Wilson College; M Jor: | 
Fa M or English I isn 
ED E Milton Carr 1 M W \ ^ +H И, Mari n } thel \ Ní А D C 
A. B, 1926, West Virginia Uni- \ I : 1 
versity - Major 1 nglish Economics | 
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Sarah Catherine (A M.) 
A. B ° 1926, Trinity College: Maj Р. 
Mathematics 
Morris, Henry McAllen (A. M.), D. C 
A B.. 1923, Davidson 
Major: Economics 


Moulton, Edward Burton (Ph. D , H 
A. B., 1923, George Washington 
University; A. M., 192 
Washington 
History 
Moult in, Stanley Cheney M m. JJ, Va 
B. 8., 1918, University of Vii 
Major: Chemist: 
*Mulford, Bessie Boyd (A. М.) D. C 
A. B., 1920, Georg 
University; Major: Edueat 
Murphy, Joseph C. (Ph. D „22, © 
B. 8., 1922, University of 


eT гае 


University; Major 


University: Major lucatior 


A. B., 1926, Bostotr 
Cher etry 
Neff, Paul Raymond \ M , Ohio 
B Da 1923, Heidelberg Universit, - 
Ма r Mathem иса 
ib, Josiah T. (Ph. D.), N. Y 
A B. 1892, Williams (Co! 


A. M., 1926, George Washingt 


University: M jor: Econ ' 
Newhouser, Enola Harriet A.M D. C 
A B ' 1926, er rg \\ i ningt 


University: Major: Ee 
Noyes, Martha N. M , Pa 
A. B. 1926, George Washingt 
University; Major: Pevehol 
O'Connor, Joseph Lou ' \ M ^ D C 
A B., 1926. Ge rge Washingt 
University; Major: Histor: 
Oertly, Allan Wickliffe (A. M 22; © 
A. B. 1926, George 
University: Major English 
Olson, Harold M. (M. 8 ,D.C 
A. B., 1923, Albion College Major 
Chemistry 
Umwake, Katharine Tait (Ph. D ‚Р. С 


Major English 
Utness, Roy Harold (M. 8 , 14а) 
В. 8, 1926, University of Idah 
Major: Civil Engines 
Palmer, Lawrence Alfred (M. 8). D. © 
A. B., 1917, University of Nehr 


Af or Chemistry 
Parker, Elisab« th (A. M D C 
A. B., 1924, Brenau ( lle gn Major 
H tans 
Parrett, Elsie Mariam (А M D C 
Ph В., 1909. Dakota Wi, 
University: Maior English 
Paulson, Julia Anna A. M.), Ind 
A. B., 1925. George Washingt 


University; Major History 


( ‘oll Ке; 


Sandeter Lillian H Ш (A. М.), Гех 


МА РУР 


ARTS AND ScIENCES 


ТРеігсе, Lottie M A. M.), Ohio 


j eorge Wasltngton 
University; Major: Education 


Ph nney, Archie Mark A.M , Idaho 


À BR.. 1928. U: versity M Kansas; 


Piepenbrink, Anna Louisa (A. M.). Ind 
192 eorge Washington 


| I M , К a 
Pi ; ` í | i \ M D { 
| ‚ 19 University of California: 
\/ | t 
Pohl, Erwin R Ph. D.), N. Y 
` | (George Waal ton 
| ( A. M 20, George 
Washingt Ur Major 


А ] І I t Richmond; 
M r: Hist 
| e. Da iJ ` [. N D. ( 
H ~ „ Penns | State 
| eg M А. í try 
*Price, Harr м. 5 Ра 
| ~ у í ty | Pennsyl- 
A | 25. George NN ash- 
gt ( x Major: Chem- 


\ B., ivi \ MI raiso University; 
\ M., 1924 G Iumbia | uversity; 


R ed D Ab ` ки iweld i NI 5 ), 
|) ( 

S. 1925, George Washington 

Universit Major Civil Engi- 

IA I Du I I { Г NI 5 P 
D. ¢ 

B : 124 University of Denver; 


Roberta, Clyde (A. M Miss 
i. Washington 
Universit \/ r: English 
"Rohrer, Harve Vaughn \ M.) 
B. B \ 1241. University of W ash- 
ngt n M , J Ty) “ГС 
lia а. М.), Minn 
126 Washington 
Universit M r: Psychology 
Rossman, Joseph (A. M.), Pa 
| ior? ЧҮК , i of Pennayl- 
VANIA M "of P yen logy C 
Rouse, Mary Rosella (A. M.), D 
| B. 1927, George Washington 
University; Major: English 
| | I (M. S P 


i has lart f ' 
| B ч ГА ! 1 L n A M shall 


uthwestern 
M Wor: CX cology 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


Unive Fit 
Hugh Stewart 


A. 


Snead, Mary 


Unive 
` " l rait - 
5t George Rayn 


Helen Du 
{ i А 


Anthropol 


` slliv , lames Rase e Ph D f Md 


\ H У 4 Mercer | niversity; 
A. M.. 1922, Columbia University: 

M Joy | AU at I 
‘Sullivan, John Jer ih. (A. M.), Mass 
B S.. 125. Providence College: 


Rummy., Kat rine Strong (A. M.), D. C 
A В 1912, George Washington 
University; B. 8,, 1923, Columbia 
University: Major: Art 
Swenson, Roy I M. S.N D. С 
B. S.. 1915, Kansas State Agricul- 
iT JC llege: M 1) Or Mechanic al 


ris Anna (A. M.), Me. 
A. B.. 1924, St Laurence 1 niversity; 
B D.. 1925, St Laurence Uni- 
versity; Major: Philosophy 
‘Taggart, Giles R. (A. M.), D. C 
A. B., 024. University of Western 
Ontario: M 1307 French 
Tanner, Willis (A. M.), Mass 
B S 1922. Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; Major: Botany 
"Tash, George 1 A. M.), Me 
B. 8., 1925, Colby College; Major: 


"Tashof, Sophia P. (A. M.) D. C 
4 B.. 1924, University of Michigan; 
Major: English 
l'ennvson, James Anna (A. M.), D. C. 
4 B, 1925, George Washington 
University; Major: Education 
Tibbets. James Arthur (A. M.), Tex. 
A. B... 1925, Howard Payne College; 
Major: Political Science 
Tolson, Hillory A. (A. M.), Iowa 
A. B. 1924, George Washington 
University; Major: Commerce 
l'omelden, Arthur Anthony (M. 8.), P. I. 
B. &, 1924, Catholie University; 
Major: Civil Engineering 
tTouhey, Matthew Patrick (A. M.), D C. 
а B.. 1925, Catholic University; 
М 1) О? } conomicos 
"Trisler, John Laíavette M. 8.). Colo 


B S. 1909, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute; Major: Civil Engineering 


Tron, Robert A. (A. M.), N. Y 
LL. B.. 1922, George Washington 
University; A. B., 1925, George 
Washington University; Major: 


Uhler, Francis Morey (А. M.), Minn 
4 R. 1924, Gustavus Adolphus 
College: Major: Zoology 
үй, . J. (A. M.» D. C 
A. B. 1925, George Washington 
University; Major: Biological Sci- 


Valade, Ernest Augustus (A. M.), D. C. 


B. 8. 1914, Catholic University; 
M. E.. 1918, Cornell University; 
Major: Education 


Var ler H est, Jan Cornelisse (A. M.), 


B. 8.. 1926, New York State College 
for Teachers; Major: Economics 
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| 15 | | 216 DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
. | H" 
| | 1 pen Warren Buchanan (Gen.), "Crowell, Warren (Ger D. C 
к Mich ' | hilin 
| | | =. Canine, Nellie Galey (Gen ), Ind D. С? . 1 nlp Newman Pre Leg 1), 
| Г р Carliner, Lewis Morton (Gen L DC Crutchfield Colbert Frederic 
І lI Carpenter, Geraldine Blois Gen.), D. C N C ‚ rt rederick Gen. ), 
| I Carpenter, Newell VanSchaick (Com ), Cummings. Ow C. (( i P 
| t. | | MM 
" " ( unninghan Ont r Py 
| | | Carr, ( eli 1 Mary, Gen ). N Y C ~ ies | ‚ч un Jt irre Leg ` А lowa 
м i А Carr, Marion (Gen ي‎ А n н 24 Ti Cas 2. \gne Aya. : D. ( 
| | | ( wson, Elizabeth Curtis (Gen.), D. C qur. A n hilli: "7 sen), D. ( 
| | | | *Cayton, Leon Pre-Med D. C D * "m p ose Eli beth (Gen „р (` 
i І i | *( hamorro, Edmundo Pre Med i Nica D T F rau l5mers n Pre Leg il), 
| | 1 ragua *Daucher | 
gii Chapin, Ida Florence (Gen.). Pa wee ugene Edmund (Gen 
| I t | Farhan, Thomas Charles Pre-Lega! °1 ~ \, С'! A I N 
4 ), C وز‎ ; — га Мау (Gen.), Md 
I | Chase, Morris Pre Med | D C P; Ww Ch rl ч Kirk УУ x1 Pre Legal), 
i yhasmar, Louise (Gen D. C 
і 4 fChasmar, Unana (Gt n.) D. C n < 1 а D, f 
| *Cheatham, Ras mond la ter (Ce ` = , l ' | i Pre-La Е М) 
1 tChildrey, Merrie P. s y Dc a D 2 
i Chindblom, Ruth Christi, ^ “Fe m з Jordenaw , Ernest Auguste, Jr Gen. ), 
Bil ‘Chipman, Elisabet o" F (Gen. ) i | 
| | 1 | | D С t h L uisg ( „еп ^ < I del l Vd laidi er n х \ u 
1 | | І e tep hereon, Сагі Com.), D. C D С” Miriam Milliken Pre Legal), 
| LET iurchill, ,.velyn Elisabeth Gen.) p. fer - i 
Е! | І D. С i wes pen z Arthur J seph (Gen.), Minn. 
i | | cClapham, Isabel Gardon Gen ) D C °T) 2-2 Lewis Ë (sen. ), D.C 
1 ‘ | аг de ' к: —* е! 1— rgi rower, Jr 're- Leg 
x | | І i Ne ө ар P n Sone ( 579 к рг Legal), 
I : i 7 eorge п Fe View 4 I ' 
i i Clark, Helen C. (Gen.). D. С ا‎ Pa = kis ! | I G. (( ) D. ( 
111 | Y Milford Harrison Com.), D. ( Dodek ' - | M 3 ) Via | 
š ark, Robert Lee (зер Fla D - Í 
| | i | *( ‘lark, Ri aA" Bert Pre Les 7 T d en) Í Vi Е J KN Pre M ‹ | D ( 
I | | tClarke, M w. Harrie Gee Md. . * Wi | | ter Pn Legal), 
nal Clarke, Mary Catherine (Ge D.C - 
a С! ry, Alla Delphia Ger ' "я D { р E H \ | | ^ I re Med D C 
LIE Clayton, — ыі «ай ех. | Draper, William Curtis (Gen „ D. С А 
| | Е! Clement, Armin Gerard С M n D í Drew, Hi | Cutting (С , D. C 
1 Cocke, Louise Milton (Gen); Sd. — — (Comh Ж 
| a1 *Cockerille, Gladys M x چ‎ Dulaney, Alice Rebecea (Gen.), D. C 
k | | fCoffman, Virginia M. (Gen ). b'6' — ша کید‎ база, ا‎ 
| | | Mw. Theodore Roosevelt (Pre-M, ы р. С m — — — 
ER NI Cole, Charles William (Pre-Med.), M Duvali, Lindsay Opie (Gen.), D. С 
LET on Clyde W. (Pre-Med). D 4 S os wy Margaret Tracey (Pre-Legal), 
| oleman, Anni iton 
Hi Collier. Rare 4 ton (Gen.), Va. _ Dwyer, Adelaide (Gen.), D. C 
L| "Colline, Carton, Jr (Cost i D ( *Dyer, M. Russell (Gen.), D. ( 
| | Colvin, Adine Pridmore (Gat nC *Dyer, Paul Manning (Pre-Legal), D. С 
| | | Conerly, Thelma Mave V Ey : chois, Richard John (Gen.), D. C 
$ j Conger, Bern d W. Il „ж s ۱ v i ve M BA CIL Ln п " D O 
| 11! D. С ме Wallace (Pre-Legal), Edling, Wilford (Com.), Utah 
| | { Conklin, Mildred š ` ‚ *] чагаа Paul | ber Com D C 
| 1 D C Anti nett Gen " П ff nbaech,. Cie Fir ud Cie " D C 
I Ë ! i Conn, Leon Jack Gen I! \ l <". ма I ! C уп үза I 5 v 
"ú A *Cooke, Marina J Des Ger D ' Ehrmantraut, Catherine Pre Legal), 
| І | *Cooper, Virginia Marion (Ge D C ° ets 
| | І | Согеу, Mars Gertrud: Pre Ml \ | ichberg “| n (Pre Legal ' D G 
! | I ! Core. ene Irving (Pre-Med \ ^ " | v. immer, Carolyn Elizabeth (Gen. | 
I ou . 4 iy uen ' N ' H ` 
| 1 { و‎ "Craig, Arline Rankin a DC : n D т ы Í 
{ i | { Crain, Darrell Clayton, Jr. (Pre-M 1 | مہ اده س‎ looo „М. 
lii D.C эЛ лае.) Eisenberg, Samuel (Pre-Med.), D. C 
í" *Cramer, Frances Mild ++ * VM = Y 
‘ 1 * ces | Horeg ç 3! , І 
1 | | Crane, Lillian Glen rec M Lh Ohio | t. Ad jise (Cer D. ( 
| | 1 Craven. R ger Wila 2 Ca, " l tt H ы I Ww | I Ku D C 
| | | Crawford. Anne Presti Š (С, P 5“ ГЕ laworth H« en (tee ; D ‘ 
{ | r*Crawley, Catheri: a k ia n r - mwortn, 97 rle M irgaret UO. D, C. 
М, . “Veter cr i ni ` Well v m Pre ” ral | al 
ч ; І ** Pat | H " *Frhart \ e] n D« +) ( let ! “Ohio 
І i тоа, F aul Herbert (Com.), D. С Илла Andans ion E I 
. "| 8 ( ross, Allen 8 Pre Med D C à — indrew Pn Legni). Ind. 
| L 4 fCrossland, Logan Parry ( е! ( Evans, Harvey Lee (Gen.), D C , 
ү 'еп.), 110 Evans, Mary Elisabeth (Gen.), Va. 
І š 
| iii 
| ' 
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| | 
| | 
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"Everson, Edward (Pre-Med ' М. | | 
Fainter, Geraldine Agnes (í " n.), 19. 1 
Falls, 8. Mabel (Gen ‚Р. { 


Farley, John Cuthbert (Pre-Leg A 
Farley, Ray Francis Pre-Med М J 
Faunce, Winifred M. (Gen.), D. ( 
*Fearnow, Mary Barnes (Gen.). D. í 


fFeinstein, Louise Frances Pre La rai}, 


D. C. 


tFeldman, Irvin Pre-Med ,D.C ` 
ferguson, Adele Alexander (Pre-Lega 
D.C 

Finley, Francis (Gen). D. С 

Finney, Sally |} Gen.), D. C 

Finucane, Marion Frances (Gi . D. ( 

Fischgrund, lernard Herman Pn 
Legal), N. J | 

Fitch, Thomas Freeman (Pre-Legal). 
D. C. 

Fleischman. Charles (Gen.). Conn 

F etcher, Evelyn Renn (Com „29; © 
‘linn, Alda Catherine (Gen Md 

*Fogle, George Fred, Jr. (Gen), D. C 

Folsom, Frances Barbara Len. ), Wash 

Fonoroff, David Louis (Pre-Med , I. ( 
ord, Donna Leslie Gen.) D. ( 

Ford, Regina Marceline (Gen >» 0 

* 'oreman, George } ward (Си n D C 
"oster, George Nelson Pre-Legal 
D. С. 

Foster, Henry Lax k wood Pre-L4 к 
D. C, | 

"Fouts, Joseph Kitehel (Coi I 
Tanc, Walter Leopold Com.). 1 
Taser, Caroline Wilcox (Gen.), N 

Frawley, Margaret Lenora (Gen.), 
razier, Melvin Sidney Pre-Legal), N 
D ) 


Friedson, Isadore (С, m.), Va 

Tiedman, Maurice Gen.), Conn 

рини, Elmer Wink (Com | ENG LI 

Fuller, Ge, rge Milton (Pre-Legal), D. C 

Furer, Helen Catlin (4 en.) D. C 

Jaghan, Ruth Pauline Gen.) D. C 
аһ, Haldor Louis Gen.). Ohi 

Galer, Charles Leroy (Gen D.C 

мимо а, Virgil Pre-Med L D. С 

"y pinger, Gertrude Magdalen Pre- 
` gal), Ind 

* 'arber, Elizabeth Louise (Ge n D.C 
“Garber, George Rosell Com.). 8. Dak 
arrett, Arthur | inwood (Pre-Med 
D. C 


Чеш, Richard Stephe n Pre Ly 


*Gaylord, Hele 


n Katherine (зеп D. { 
зеапеда, 


Zachary Jack (Pre-Med 
Geiger, Barbara Remmel (Gen.), D. C 
:eorge, Gladys Florence (Gen.), N. M 
erber, Aaron (Pre-Med.), D. C 
'erow, Ludwig (Gen.), Va 
Gerry, Philippa F. (Gen D.C 
rerstin, Stanley (Gen , D.C 
Gertler, Louis Pre Legal . D. С 
Ц "евзепой, Bertha S Pre La g£ l ‚ М Y 
к beaux, Ralph H Pre -Legal ‚ Unio 
Gill, Blanche Elizabeth Gen.), V 
G ueck, Rose (Pre-Med ‚ Wis 
Det: William David 
Goldsmith, Harry (Gen.), Pa 
oldstein, Albert (Pre-Legal), D. C 


Pre-L« gal h 


imes EF imund Com.), D. C 
Harriman, Mi 


| е (Ger D. G. 

Нагги гоп, Fi rene Uen. ), 1 
"Harris, Gertrude Іа ih. (Com.), D. C. 

| MATT hio 
"H OTs, Leo Vom b S : 
Harris, Rav Edward (Com ,D C 
H FTINON R berta Ger h D ‘ е 
Н aki: J nings N. (Gen.), D. ( e 
Най e. L4 пага Harry (Pre-Legal), Pa. 

atter, n ` ! 
Haun. Harold (Com.), D. ( V 
‘Haydon Victor Haves (Gen p 1 hn 

' ranis ^re- egal), 

Healev, James Franci 

Conn I 

eins, Conrad Philip (Gen.), 
H nninger. Pern Emerson (Gen.), Pa. 
*H — Thomas Fergus n Pre-Legal), 

> G: 
"Host r. Marguerite (Gen.), Tex 


*Hewlett Arthur Patrick (Pre-Med.), 


ids Gen. М. C. 
H I - Kennt th Lancaster (Gen.), Md. 
Hobbs. Ray C. (Gen.), Kans 
H fim п R berti layi r Lat п „р ° 
Hoge, Elizabeth H. (Gen.), D. Ç. 


urgaret Norma (зер. ), 
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Е! Candidates for B.S. іп С.Е, degree 114 4 
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Names of students who have withdrawn or graduated are indicated by stars; those 
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who have entered since February 1, 192; 


, by daggers. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAWS 
FIRST YEAR 


Abramowits, Morris, Conn. 
*Abramaon, Herbert, D С. 
А. B., 1924; A. M., 1925, George 
Washington University 
Ackert, Mary 8., N. Y. 
Albrecht, Karl J., Minn. 
B. S., 1925, University of Minne- 
sota 
Aldrich, Irwin Dayton, Jr., 8. Dak 
A. B.. 1924, University of South 
Dakota 
Amann, Rudolf Edward, D. C. 
Ingenieur, 1922, Technische Hoch- 
schule of Vienna 
Amiss, Bernard LaSalle, Va. 
Anding, Henry Moore, Тожа 
Andrus, Lucian Miller, D. C. 
3. 8, Michigan Agricultural College 
Arick, Ned William, Ind 
A. B., 1926, Wabash College 
Armstrong, Stuart Morton, N. Mex. 
Avia, Samuel Brashear, W. Va. 
Babcock, Earl, D. C. 
B. &, 1923, George Washington 
University 
Barber, Leight Fuller, Md 
A. B., 1926, Harvard University 
Barley, J. Francis, Ill. 
Barnes, Wilbur James, Md 
M. E., 1915, Cornell University 
Barrow, Clarence R., Calif 
Baughman, Wilbur Norman, Fla 
В. S.. 1926, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
Baylor, Joseph Wiley, W. Va 
t*Beck, Kellogg Waldemar, Pa 
p. &.. 1921, University of Pennayl- 
vania 
Beech, James Charles, Pa 
*Behler, Theodore Fetherolf, D. C. 
Bendheim, Leroy Schwarr, Va. 
Bentley, Fay Louise, Ill. 
Ph. R.. 1918, University of Chicago 
Box. John Calvin, Jr.. Texas 
Brand, Vance, Ohio 
*Brann, Raymond Ellis, Va. 
A. B.. 1925, University of Richmond 
Brill, Isadore, D. C 
Britt, James Edward, N. C 
B. 8. in M. E., 1924, North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
Brossard, Frederick Ulysses, Utah 
‘Brown, Erma, Mo. 
A. B., 1922, George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Brown, Harry Moore, N. C. 
Bryan, Непгу Eugene, Ohio 
Burr, Raymond О., D. C 
Campbell, Marion, D. C 
Carey, Btephen Jay, D. C. 
Carpenter, Alva, Ind. 
B. 8., 1925, Northwestern University 


"Carter, Henry, Maas. 
A. B., 1917; A. M., 1920, Yale Uni- 
versity 
Casteel, Elisabeth Gall, D. С. 
Cavanaugh, Ernest Denning, N. C 
A. B., 1921, Duke University; A. M., 
1026. George Washington Uni- 
versity 
tCentenera, Angel, P. I. 
Cherbonnier, Andre Victor, Md. 
Graduate, U. 8. Naval Academy 
Clark, Rollin Marlmeston, N. J 
В. 8. in M. E., 1920, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Clegg, Rue Lawton, Utah 
R. 8.. 1923, Agricultural College of 
Utah 
Coffin, Seth Charles, Ind. 
B. &., 1926, Indiana University 
Cohen, Louis Franklin, D. C. 
Cohen, Raymond W., Md i 
B. E. in E. Е., 1926, Johns Hopkins 
University 
*Colding, Vera Adele, N | ei 
A. B.. 1916, Vassar C llege 
tCole, John William, D. C. 
Conner, Norman Hampton, D. Gd 
B. 8.. 1924, University of Virginia 
Cook, Anita Marie, D. C 
A. M. 1925, George W ashington 
University 
Cox, Elizabeth M. D.C 
Crouter, Earl Clinton, Wyo. 
‘Crum. Harry Watson, Pa. 
Cullen, William G., 4 )kla 
A. B.. 1916, University of Oklahoma 
Cunningham, Norman Jay, Pa. 
Davis, Carl Louis, W. Va 
tDavis, Jack Hayne, Jr., 8. C. 
В. &., 1925, The Citadel 
Davison, Clarence Clarke, N. 
Day, Clifford Theron, D. C. 
B. 8.. 1915, Middleburg College 
Dennis, Milton L., Md. 
Dinwoodey, Charles Dean, Idaho 
A. B.. 1922, University e Utah 
Dodds, Laurence Briggs, Colo. 
В. 5., 1925, University of California 
*Domigan, Horace Wynko Ohio 
Doyle, James Henry, N i А 
Graduate, 1920, U. 8. Naval 
Academy 
tDressler, Maxwell, Conn 
Fider, Clarence May, D. C. 
*Ely, Nathaniel, N š 
Esch, John Henry is. E 
А. B.. 1926, University of Wisconsin 
Esch, Mark Fidal, Wis а 
A. B.. 1926, Hamilton College 
‘Feild, Robert Bryan, Ter es. 
tFerguson, Milton Carr, Va, 
À B., 1924, West Virginia Û niversity 
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m. : ‚К с} Ts Wea lerburn, Pa. 
| ; UDIO B. 5., 16, Univ ity of Wisconsin | 
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*Gil res | D. 4 Washington [ versity Е 
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Û | M |) f K T. Karl Vernon, Utah | 
G we E, or ( t K еу Alfred Ad ly nus, Idaho | 
G Morris, N. Y A. HB 21 University of Idaho | | 
*( t) v K рр | vr e A... Š Dak | | 
i imi, з Н 7 | Е \ | 3 inkton ( llege | 
Gr \. B., 19 i {К ` Lackma Luella Ireni D. C | | | 
Gro Н n 1 ( а В 119. C ell University 
kh. | ГУ. ( LaFont, Ha |! Mathews, Mo | | 
Gruhh Ha Н М Lat Robert Irving, Vt | 
>) Daniel D NN В. 5 26, 1 versity í Vermont | 
Qi Ph. B., 1926, 1 Univ ty Langshaw, Gertrude, Mi h | 
| John Murton, Ol ni ene, Theodore Hawley, Ш | 
Hafer LA ^n Harvard ‹ Laugh! ( rles \ ill, I а | 
меп, Orval, Utal LeClereq, Frederic Kellogg, 5 ( : ' 
\. В., 1 Brigh 3 Uni- 4 B., 1916; A M.. 1921, Oxford Unt- | | 
Hagan, Charles Banner, Ti Lec. Robert Edward, D. C. | 
| | | 


\ B., 1926. 1 rv and Henry Col Leighey, Robert A., 
+1 eRoy, Claude, N. Y 
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І . Charles Е., Mass. _ 
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wes, Jack. D. С В. S., 1910, College of Charle ston, 
A. B., 1926. George Washington Uni- Graduate, 1914, U. 8. Nav: al 
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B. 8., 1924, 1 niversity oí Maryland Vot 
n. 1098. University 
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Durand, Harris Fisher, 5. Dak 
1. B., 1926, Yankton College 


R 24: M. &., 1925, University 


f M sota 
rsema Lois, Ра 
A. I 315, Mt. 1 ı College 
| tt, Ch в, Va 
| tt, Н‹ Harold, D. C 
B. 5 E coi 1920, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Ent 8 vel Everett, D. Ç 


Iward Shipped Watson, i J 
eo Edward, Ind 
Rose Polytechnic In- 


i. 1920, Cornell University 
N Yman, Minn. 
bairn, Melvin, D. C 
В. 8.1925, University of Utah 
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Friedrich, Charles, Y 
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B 8.. 1923, University of Delaware 
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Groton, Edwin Ralph, Md 
A. B.. 1925, W estern Maryland Col- 
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Огоуе, Кг bert Calhoun, D C 
Haig, Robert Van Rensselaer, D. C 
B. 8., 1921, University of M iryland 
Hanaway, William Lippincott, D. C 
B. Ée... 1921, Rutgers College 
Hanna, Matthew Elting, Jr., D. C 
A. B., 1925, Yale University 
Hannigan, Isabell, Mich 
Hanscom, LeRoy, t 'alif 
A. R.. 1924, University of California 
Harper, Hoyt Benjamin, 111 
Harris, l loyd M indevilk ° Pa 
B. 8., 1924, Carnegie 
Technology 
Hartman, Douglas 
А. NE `S 
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Hayes, Charles David, D. C 
Hedgecock, Leland Stanford, Tenn 
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Hernd п, Neal Norton, Ala 
Herold, Eugenia Pearle, W. Va 
А. B.. 1926, University ol Southern 
California 
Herrstrom, Ch irles Edwin, M 
S. B. in Ch. E.. 1924, Massachusetts 
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Heth. Eva Virginia, D. C 
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Hill. Harry Duremus, Ind 
Hill, Sherman Russell, D. © 
Hoaglund, Cyrus | nt, nn 
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Institute of 


William, Wis 
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Johnston, Victor Angus, 
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H A. 1925. Universiti of Iowa 
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A. B., 1926, George Washington | 


enstein, Donald Black, Iowa 
Klinge, Henry John, D. C 
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Kreek, Louis Francis, Mo 
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Strickland, Ge » Henry, Mass. 
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rlet Gilbert Plympton, Mass 


A. B., 1914, Hope College; A. M., 
1017, University of Michigan; 
Ph. D. 1924, Washington Uni- 


l'orrev, Morgan Cavwood, D. C. 
l'rimble, Robert Samuel, Jr., Fla. ` 
1920, U. 8. Military 


Ur lerw d. Richard L мону, р. C. 
Untiedt, Frederick Hen „М. Z. 
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chusetts [n stitute of Technology 
VanAlstine, “ewe u, € wa 
А B., 1926, State U niversity of lowa 
*Van Deusen, William Elmer, Calif. 
Vernon, Weston, Jr А | tah 
p. 8., in Commerce, 1925, Agricul- 
tural C lego. of Utah 
Wade, William J , Ill 
Walker, Charles [ ewis, D. C 
Wallace, Lawrence Allison Idaho 
В. A. 1 23, U niversity of Idaho 
Ward. Charles Allen, Tenn 
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Wasmuth, Karl Edward, N. Y. 
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"B. S., 19: 24, University of Maryland 
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Law ScHOOI 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 


Allen, Herbert Osbourn, Va. 

LL. B., 1924, George Washington 

University 
tBartl, Forest Florian, Ind 

LL. B.. February 1927, 

Washington University 
Binkley, Fred Dickson, Tenn. 
LL. B., 1925, Vanderbilt University 
*Rlinder, Maxwell Elliott, N. Y. 

A. B., 1924, University of Missouri; 
LL. B., 1925, George Washington 
University 

‘Bobo, Pat R.. D. C 

A. B., 1925; LL. B., 1926, Baylor 

University 
Brinkley, Milo Hamilton, Calif 

B. 5. C. E.. 1903; C. E, 1906, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; LL. B., 
1926, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

*Brown, Francis Willis, D. C 

A. B., 1924; LL. B., 1926, George 

Washington University 

Brubaker, John Henry, Mont 
LL. B., 1926, Georgetown University 

*Byerly, Herbert Scott, D. C 

LL H n 1925, Ge reetown Uni- 
versity 

*Clephane, Beatrice Adaline, Md 

A. B. 1920, Wellesley College: 
LL. B., 1924, George Washington 
University 

Colberg, Wilson Pa P R 

LL. B.. 1926, University of Porto 

Rico 
Dagger, Golden Norman, Va 

А. B., 1910, and LL. B., 1921, Ohio 
State University; A. M.. 1915, 
University of Wisconsin 

*DeFeo, John Donald, Conn 

LL B i 1926, George Washingt п 

University 
‘Dodd, Esther Elizabeth, N. Y 

LL. B, 1924, George Washington 

University 
*tDouden, William L.. N. Y 

LL. B. February, 1927, George 

Washington University 
*Faulkner, Robert Nelson, Jr., Calif 

LL. B. 1920, Се ге Washingt in 

University 
Hamilton, William Greene, Ark 

B. A.. University of Arkansas: 
LL. B. 1924, George Wash 
ington University 

*Harris, Howard Dodds, Ohio 

LI B.. 1926, George W whington 

University 
‘Hernandes, Francisco Jose. P. R 

LL B А 1925, (је ГЕ! W whington 

University 
Herr, George Swarts, Pa 

LL. B., 1923. Ge rge Washington 
University: A. B.. 1926. George 
Washington University. 

Holmes, Clay Clinton. N. Y 

LL. B., 1926, George Washington 

University 
Hooker, John Robert, Ohio 
LL. B., 1926, Georgetown University 


( 'богре 


*Lavine, Harold H., Va 
LL. B.. 1925, George Washington 
University 
*Lavine, Isidor Morris, Va 
LI B.. 1925, George Washington 
University 
‘law, Albert James, Utah 
LL. B., 1926, George Washington 
University 
е, John M ah |l, Md. 
LL. B.. 1926, George Washington 
University 
Lutz, E. Russell, D. C 
A B.. 1922. George Washington 
University; LL. B., 1926, Yale 
University 
Murp! У, Robert Daniel, Wis 
LI B.. 1920, Ge rge Washington 
University 
MeCrorken, Eugene Paul, N. Y 
Engineer of Mines. 1910, Columbia 
University; LL. B., 1926, George 
Washington University 
IMeKnight, Robert Bruce, Utah 
LI B.. February, 1927, George 
Washington University 
MeNabb, Alexander Dennis, D. C 
LL. B., 1924, DePaul University 


LI B.. 1925, George Washington 


LI B 1925, George Washington 
Palmer, Charles Mulford, Masa 
B. 8, in M. E.. 1921, Tufts College; 
1..1 B., 1926, George Washington 
Patten, Kenneth Spaulding, D. C 
LL. B., 1926, George Washington 


LL B ' 1925, | National University, 


l [ B., | 26. Ge rge Washington 


"a amen ae Lee 
A. B.. 1910, Washington and 

Universit LI R.. February 
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127. George Washington 
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B. S. in Ch. E.. 1923, University of 
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Wa боп University 
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T LL. B.. 1925, Vanderbilt 1 niversity 
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B. 8. in E. E., 1925, 
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ird. Christian, D. C. Naval 
Graduate, 1911, | o е 
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Beall, Mep} ма Seott i А29 H Sidney Col- 
R Q | D I ; 
*Beck, H« Abr NN er, Ind Cra AT R D. ( { 
A. В H | i | ~ ( | 24. University о 
Brow \ [ ' Í t^ 
TM W. \ 
A. B., 1897 Mf І t tMcK Edward Frank, w \ 
„А. | I David 1 D. ( 
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H " І [ | "тү f NN Univ ч 
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В. S., 1909, 1 I f W 5 Purdy, 1 EDT 
Dax | Ww r n и = K Ç 
Graduat - | | | - Nav ү 1м, G Washinet Uni- 
Aca | i. J. D., Yale Uni- 
D | | I D { r. : 
A.B | p | r Wha f s Jos рр 
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Clark, Н е, W Hoten, Utah 
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Craig] A les E D 4 | ( Aust lows 
vu Eli ). ( Ж * D. Ç 
2 Dook lal 1 | 7 ” 2 . Willia Holmes 
Е ger, H | D. ( ч Ja Frank, D v N у 
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SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 1926-27 


Candidates for degree of Bachelor of Laws: 
First year... | 249 
Second year... 
Third year 
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Total 
| | | 

| Candidates for degree of Master of Laws 45 

| Candidates for degree of Master of Patent Law | 

| Total “ | : 693 

ad | i 
bake | Counted twice 5 i 
EI 28 ё 
EI ; 
\ ІЯ ry? * - j À 
І K Гога! candidates lot d Frees 655 " 

y , , 
| Unclassified students 20 ' 
j" Special students 55 - 


Total, all students 763 


Candidates for degrees who are college graduates 344 
Percentage... e | 46.9 
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li Alabama 6 Nebraska 3 
| Arkansas 4 New Hampshire 4 
| California . 15 New Jersey 14 
І Colorado j New Me AICO ә 
LUE. | Connecticut 10 New York 35 
| | Delaware t North Carolina 19 
lll District of Columbia 210 North Dakota 2 
| Florida ; Ohio 21 
É: | Georgia 5 Oklahoma 12 
| a i [daho š 6 Pennsylvania 34 
HN Illinois 19 Rhode Island 
| ! Indiana 26 South Carolina 7 ] 
| | | lowa 19 South Dakota 7 
i a Kansas 10 Tennessee 10 
i Kentucky 11 | exas 14 
il. | Louisiana i Utah b 
i 7 Maine 2 Vermont 4 
\ | [ Maryland 40 Virginia s 
| ү! Massachusetts 23 Washington 1 
d LE Michigan 10 West Virginia : 
ü | F Minnesota 10 Wisconsin 10 
I | І Mississippi 6 Wyoming 4 
i | Missouri 12 Philippine Islands 3 
| І Montana 4 Porto Rico 1 
Inm I 
| l : 114 
Ti HI 
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iil HI 
1 | Г m 
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Alabama, University of 

Ami rican University 

Antioch Colleg 

Arkansas, University of 

Bayh r1 niversity 

Berea Collegi 

Bowdoin С Пере 

Brenau College 

Brigham Young University 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 

Brown Universit 

Bucknell University 

California, University of 

Carnegie In tituti 1 K h- 
ni log 

Carson and Newman Coll 

Casi Sch 1 of Wol d 

Catholic Univer 

Charlest n, College of 

Uhicae * | niversity of 

Citadel, Г 

Colgate Universit 

Columbia Universit, 

Cornell Univ: гг 

Dartm: uth Соер 

Davis and Elkins Coll 

Dayton, Unix r 

Delaware. Univer 

Dickinson C ilt 

Drury С, lege 

Duke Universit, 

Emory and Henry Coll, 

Franklin and Marshall Colle; 

Georgia Institute of Technol 

Georg: Washingt n Un 
lamilton College 
ampden Sidney Colle; 

Harvard University 

Hope C llep 

Idaho, Ünivereitv af 

Illinois C Em Cia 

Indiana University 

owa State Ci llege 

lowa, State Uni 

James Milliken Universit 

Johns Hopkins 1 niversity 
.ansas, University of 

Knox Colle 

nigh University 

Maine. University of 

Maryland. Unis | 
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COLLEGES REPRESENTED BY GRADUATES 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Miami | niversity 

fichigan Agricultural College 
Michigan, University of 
Middleburg Collegi 
Minnesota, University of 
Mississippi Agricultural and 

атса! Collegi 

Missouri, University of 


Missouri State Teachers Col- 


College 
M t Holyoke College 
Mount Union ( lleg« 
Nebraska, University ot 


New Mexico, University 0l 
New York, College of the City 


rth Can lina. University of 
eth Carolina State College ol 
lonculture and Engineer- 


ing , | 
North Dakota, University of 
Northwestern University 


Oberlin Collegi 

Occidental College 

Ohio State University 
Ohio Weslevan University 
Oklahoma University 
Oxford University (England 


Pennsvivamia, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
P na College 

Princeton University 
Purdue University 


Rensselaer Pi lvrechnic Insti- 
Hichmond, University of 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
' uteers College 

s University 


| 
Sr. Olaf's College 


South Dakota State College 
South Dakota, University of 

h. University of the — 
Southern California, University 


Stevens Institute of Tech- 


Syracus University 
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I | a 
a | 336 CoLLEGEs REPRESENTED x 
' 
| | 11 Technische Hochschule of Washington and Lee University 2 | 
| | | | l Vienna | Wellesley College j | 
| Í | ag Tennessee, University of 3 Weslevan University 2 
| a lexas, Agricultural and Me- Western Maryland College 2 
" | - . | : 
| u chanical College of | West Virginia University 2 
| | [rinity College | Wetmore Hall. Saskatchewan. 
| a | [ив College f Canada | 
| | | Е! Union College | Whitman College | 
| | ! H" ew ena Y T . 4 William and Магу College 2 
t ! ' ё 4 "4 D d rc 7 | 
1 ТЕРЕ! сап, Agricultural College ol Wisconsin, University of 8 
gag U.S. Military Academy 1 Wl. em 10 
| | dr — ` ale livers 
І | I ; | | | ' 5. Naval \садету | Ү ' C | ) 
Whig Vassar College 2 кака онар . 
1 | | Vermont, University of 4 e 
ki Virginia Military Institute | | гос! * 
1 Virginia Polytechnic Institute | Counted more than onc 21 
Il Virginia, University of 4 
4 I | | | Wabash Coll ге 2 № imbi Г ( Í coll p graduates 333 
gilli Washington University l Number of colleges represented.. 124 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


1 
Teaching Staff | 


In many instances members of the teaching staff give only part time 


to the University. | 
Professors i - nes —— 94 i | 
Associate Professors | PEDEM kausa * 2 | 
Clinical Professors ..... — e c | | 
Assistant Professors ..... ЕС 627 чего > 17 | | 
Associates bá E O EEL | 15 | 
Clinical Associates — | = EO E ы e 9 I | 

É Lecturers 39 | | 
Instructors 1000000000000000000000000000000000000009000000000008 54 | 
Clinical Instructors | OEE ORES 57 | 
‚ Fellows a a ЕРЛЕР 4-0-7 3 | | 
Assistants анадай —À бена 66 | | 
— 391 | 
! 
Students Registered in the University 1926-27: 

Department of Arts and Sciences— | 
School of Graduate Studies MN va CAA Dn i; — | 
Columbian College ating PEDE HEL — 2,836 f 
College of Engineering ^m | БЕКОНА З. 523 1 
Teachers College . t2 LAINIE P a osa 631 | l 

—— 4,384 р 
| f 

Professional Departments— | 
Medical School E ae Y САРУ ae | 
Law School | - د‎ =. eee aa Ei | | 
Pharmacy | a ee T 37 | 

— 1,094 | 
Total Se aie | 
| 

Summer School, 1926— | 
Arts and Sciences Summer School... si 1,180 n 
Medical Summer School E 33 | 
Law Summer School ee 329 l 

— 1,542 ^ f 


= > 
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x | | | 
il | I 
| | | | | | | | GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
| Wil 
| Tid Alabama | ERNE Rhode Island 9 
f | І | | Arizona m © South Carolina 33 
| | І 1 | Arkansas La + South Dakota 22 
| | I | | California 50 Tennessee 33 
| | Ë Colorado ; : = l'exas pL] J 
| | | Í 1 Connecticut E 64 Utah 76 
I | 3 Delaware без ac ("29 Vermont 4. 28 
| 11 Florida 25 Virginia 411 
| | FE | Georgia | | . 35 Washington 11 
| | | И | Idaho | 25 West Virginia 70 
| iid Illinois * 73 Wisconsin 51 
aiid Indiana 86 Wyoming 11 
| Ta lowa W: di ids v District of Columbia 2,246 | 
| HÇ Kansas | | $2 Canada 4 Š 
| " Kentucky . 46 China 6 
111 І Louisiana 22 Cuba 2 | 
ҮР | I | Maine . 24 Denmark 2 
1 | 1 Maryland рм ... 402 Egypt 1 ү 
i 1 + Massachusetts | hes” ME England 2 ў 
(КИИ Michigan . cm 46 France і 1 
4 IH | ú Minnesota ..... di $3 Germany 1 
x x HH! Mississippi 40 Greece 1 
к! Missouri | w A 2. 60 £=Ireland 1 
| | r Montana | | l 20 Italy 1 4 
Bait Nebraska .... — ——— 16 Japan 3 4 
| ll Nevada ы 4 Ко геа 1 4 
Bil New Hampshire | — ae Жл 3 ў 
| 11 | New Jersey ... э 103 Nicaragua 2 t 
I "f" New Mexico | | , 12 Panama 8 3 
i it New York x 311 Philippine Islands 22 | 
Bi; North Carolina : 74 Porto Rico 21 3 
| North Dakota | " 19 Russia 4 [ 
1 EMG ы see B24  OIRYIRA | f 
a 


| 


Oregon | 4 


> 5,478 


I Oklahoma | * 46 Switzerland 
| Pennsylvania 263 
| J 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


COMMENCEMENT, 1926 
HONORARY DEGREES 


Doctor of Humane Letters 


JOHN CLEMENT FITZPATRICK 


Doctor of Letters 


| Doctor of Science 
/ 


i | - 
THOMAS ALLEN GROOVER 


Doctor of Laws 
Lora HAINES Cook 
| Josepa CLARK GREW 


Esme HOWARD 
DEGREES IN COURSE 


Doctor of Philosophy 


CHARLES О! IN BALI Illinois 
A.B 1920. Ce ri 
M.S. 1922. Geor; niv 
ULI 5 FREDERICK [HOMAS BERLINER 
B 5. in Ch.Eng. 1923, George Washington University 
—— 1923, С ree Washington University 
N LESLIE Caviness Switzerland 
A.B. 19 6, University of Michigan 
км. 1913, University of Nebraska | 
A GERTRUDE NORMAN Michigan 
"Y 1898, Battle Creek C llege 
ane م‎ American Medical Missionary College 
“ТЕК Missouri 
' n 1219, Universit f Missoun 
| Harvey A. 29, George Washington University 
BS WEN SARGENT 
Mc 1901, Alabama Polyt | 
M.S 1902, Mabama Polytechnic Institute 
| еогре Washington University 
A.B 1923 TR TCOVSKI | Palestine 
a) M TEC W asnington | nmiversity 
. 1924, Georg: Washington University 


TIIPII 4! 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
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Master of Arts 


CLARENCE EDMUND BATSCHELET 
A.B. 1912, Franklin and Marshall College 
Marion GARDNER BEDEL! 
A.B. 1921, Connecticut College for Women 
ALvA HERSCHEL Bennett 
A.B. 1918, Ohio State University 
MARY CAROLINE BLAISDELI 
A.B. 1924, Pomona College 
THEORA JULIETTE BUNNELI 
A.B. 1904, Goucher College 
ERNEST DENNING CAYANAUGH 
A.B. 1921, Duke University 
May Francis CLIFFORD 
A.B. 1924, George Washington University 
SARA Loyota Doran 
A.B. 1924, George Washington University 
Lenarp Roy Forsi 
A.B. 1924, George Washington University 
Paul DeLonc GABLI 
A.B. 1925, George Washington Universitv 
Lois Gosnett 
A.B. 1924, George Washington University 
EDITH LOUISE Grosvenor 
A.B. 1925, George Washington University 
CARSON C. HATHAWAY 
A.B. 1916, Park College 
Tuomas Jerrerson HIGGINS 
A.B. 1923, George Washington Universit 
WILLIAM MAGUIRE HOFFMAN 
Ph.B. 1907, Dickinson Collegi 
Warp Loan Hopper 
B.S. 1917, University of Wisconsin 
ELIZABETH ALICI Н! ММЕК 
А.В. 1917, George Washington University 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH Lewis 
A.B. 1923, George Washington Universit 
WALTER LANGDON MALLORY 
B.S. 1908, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
M.S. 1910, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
ANNIE EARLY MARTIN 
A.B. 1921, Randolph-Macon Woman's Colleg 
DONALD BENJAMIN MILLER 
A.B. 1921, State University of Iowa 
JOSIAH TURNER NEWCOMB 
A.B. 1892, Williams College 
MADELINE F. O'BRIEN 
B.S. in Education, 1920, Ohio State University 
ESTELLE MARGUERITE PITTMAN 
A.B |925, George Washington University 
Dominic Louis Pucci 
A.B. 1924, Georg: Washington University 
Lucy VinGiNIUS Ri ARDON 
A.B | 125, Сзеогр‹ \\ ashingt in Unive Ist 
MARGARET Davis Reep 
A.B. 1920, George Washington University 


Virginia 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 

North Carolina 
Minnesota 

New York 

Louisiana 

District of Columbia 
South Carolina 
District of Columbia 
Missouri 

lowa 

District of Columbia 
Wisconsin 

District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


Virginia 


Virginia 
[Ilinois 
New York 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


— LL. 


STUDENTS 


ELIZABETH LUCILE Suir 
A.B. 1890, Knox Col 
| 4 A). Kn x Collegi 
ARL JAMES SOELBER: 
A.B. 1925, G | 
( 129, Ueorgt ۷ shıngt U 
1 мп I n ; I 
— ALLEN SOTZIN | ed 
A.B. 1923, Geoi 
Г: UM [p \\ hi Í 
Í ashington Universit) 
ALMA Jane SPEER — 
Lt A.B 1913, University ol [ exas 
ucy ELIZABETH S 
A ert H STEEL! 
| 1 F ` - | 
Mary 25. George Washington University 
MARY JOSEP! \ й 
À B var- ACCARO 
M A.B. 1924, George Washington Universit) 
MARIE ESTEI W ; Rao 
ee LI ALCOTT 
/ ; 0?1 ` , I 
E». | 23, Geor Washington University 
JAR WILLIAM W 
A B T IA M OOLARD 
j 123, George Washington University 
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District of Columbia 


Idaho 


District ol Columbia 
District of C ]umbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


Master of Science in Chemistry 


T BuckLEY 
3.5. 1923. U 
: o. 292, niversity oi Ut: 
Fus Ux LORD CAMI s 
‚5. 19 | : 
RAY» 191 ), 1 niversity of New Hampshire 
AYMOND McGEARY p | 


B.S 
^ in ( QIE 
hem. 1925, George W ashington University 


RÊ z; P. HENDERSON 
} 921 - | | 
‚ 1924, George Washington University 


K nes 
ENNETH DONALD JACOB 


B.S. 19 
1918, Mississippi Agricultural and Mecha 


R 
RS MORGAN JONES 
S. 1920, I 
HAROLD S. Кї , Pennsylv: ania State College 
A.B 0? P 
GonpoN 1924, George Washington University 
AB | MABE: KLINI 
j. Cole - 
' ate (Л vel , 
FRANK O. To M versit) 
A.B. 19 s 
FREDI 21, George Washington University 
BST MARCHIONNA 
197 ' Qe . » 4 
Orvitie E t, Case School of Applied Science 
A B ү DWARD May 
EDWARD 924, George Washington University 
ART E Yee 
Rees F 24, George W ashington University 
A.B 1900 Mie 
Carr ), Marietta College 
BS | Truetr THOMAS 
У | ` 
` У. 1920, Univers О 
CHESTER Tietic ersity of Richmond 
A H 1923 т 
Wear ev E 23, University of Cincinnau 
E B KYLE WARD, JR : 
f 0?1 " " е - " 
B.S. | с =a $C | exas 
in (0^1 ; h ` 
Кера h Eng 1923, University 0! | exas 
па учр | 
3. 19 
ARTHUR W 14, George Washington University 
A.B AYNI WELLS 
192 
4, George W ashington U niversity 


Utah 
New Hampshire 
District of Columbia 


Ohio 


District of Columbia 


nical Co lege 


Pennsylvania 

Texas 

District of Columbia 
Colorado 


Ohio 


lowa 


California 


Ohio 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


Геха$ 


New York 


Indiana 


мат гГүТуү 


| 
| 
| 
1 
I 
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H 

І +i Master of Science in Engineering 

eid 
“IH Носн PALMER HILL, Jr District of Columbia 
|! q B.S. in CLE. 1924, George Washington University | | | 
IERI JOHN Gustav LOEHLER District of Columbia 

| L| B.S. in C.E. 1924, Lafayette Collegi 

1! aq Josern CARL OLEINIK Montana 
| | i B.S. in C.E. 1923, University of Nebraska 
IERTE | CHARLES McManus SULLIVAN Rhode Island 
| | 7 B.S. in Ch. Eng. 1919, Rhode Island State Colleri 

l 
| l | Bachelor of Arts 

| | LELAND MILTON ALDEN District of Columbia 

fi IsaporeE MEYER ALPHER District of Columbia 

| (With Distinction) | 
L1] HOWARD CARLTON AMEIGH New York 
1 | (With Distinction) | 
| | | | LL.B. 1923, Georgetown University | : 
LET ELIN AUGUSTA ANDERSON New York 
I | f ARTHUR ZAPOLSKY ARNOLD New York 
Why (With Distinction) 
ae Louise MORGAN BANNERMAN | ennessee 
i (With Distinction) ! 


Marvland 
Rose Eaton BECKER District of Columbia 
(With Distinction) 
KATHERINE HENDEE BEEMAN 
| SAMUEL BENJAMIN BERMAN 
ay EDWIN Sumner BETTELHEIM, Jr. 
LL.B. 1924, George Washington Universit, 


| | ELEANOR KATHERINE BARROLI 
i 
А 


New York 
District of Col imbia 
District of Columbia 


— — а 


1 LL.M. 1925, George Washington University 

l" SARAH MARGARET BLACK Геха$ 
a NELSON MOREHOUSE BLAKI Viaryland 
"I JousN H. BLYTH! Kentucky 


Massach ISCTTS 
California 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


HAZEL. ALYA BORDEN 
KATHERINE ASPINWALL BRAKI 
EDITH BREAZEALI 

ELLEN MATHER Bueu 


— —  , — 
А » = ч» 


| i SABRA BURGESS Indiana 

| | STELLA Burk: Rhode Island 
i JEAN THOMPSON CAMPBELI District of Columbia 
i ANTHONY CARAS Greece 
{ | MARGARET JOHNS SKINNER CARR Maryland 


ALEXANDER MCCLELLAND CASANGES Indiana 
FRANCES Funsten CASTLEMAN Virginia 
WASHINGTON [RVING CLEVELAND Maryland 
L.B. 1924, Georg: Washington University 
L | Roy LesLie Conn Ohio 
NATHAN B. Conen New Jersey 


ALICE COLBERT 

JOAN RUTH COLLINS 

MAURICE Aucustus Crews 
Frances CHARLOTTE Cuart 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Di AN, ÍR 


M.D. 1923, George Washington University 


VICTOR ARMAND De POTTER 


District of Columbia 
California | 

District of C lumbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


New Y. rk 


Jorn LeRoy DEUTE! 
GEORGE Rayw р 
ELIZABETH Dorsey 
(With Distinction 
SARA Wuire Dont 
(With Distinction 
DOROTHY DOUGHERTY 
With Distinctio! 
LILLIAN BERTHA D 
HELEN Exsie Eakin 


MARTHA Lucire Ерм 


MARGARI STEWA R1 | 


Ав S | INK FI 


EDITH | IZA} H ] INN] 
Fn ANCES M R<] | ISHE] 
CLARENCE М вом Fi 


Verna Mary Frac: 
Martin CARI LL FL 
| (With Distinct 
VERSIE Fay Frazi 
HAROLD Frucure 
Harry A. Све: 
JEWEL] [EAN] гв С 
DEBORAH | ( l 
(Wirl hstiI 
Morris H а 


FOLDENI 


Ene AR ] NAJ e 
HELEN Evy G | 
RUTH GREGORY 
ALICE T. \ HAINES 


MELVILLE Lynwoon 
(With Distinct 
WALTER CLEAYEILAN 
(With Distincti 
LL.B. 1902. Bost 


Henry RREN 


Lors Кт оу Himi , 


ANNA May HIMMELB ERGE! 
MARIE HUNTINGTON HINCKLEY 


' RANK Joy Hors PN 
ILLIAM Henry Hi 


GLADYS MARGURITA | 


(With Dis: 


псп 


"ELAND FRIERSON Tas 


IRGINIA Henrie ^ 


JOSEPH Н. Karz 
( 
LEO KESSLER 


MARGARET ANNA Ki Pee 


ATHERINE Lacy 


гү 
81 


ION HEN 
Jessy BARTLETT HILDERR 4 


JOSEPH ALEXANDER Kaur 
'ARTH HAMACHER KELLEY 


District of Columbi: 


— 


District of Columbi: 


-— 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbt: 


— 


District of ( lumbia 
District of Columbia 


District of Columbiz 
t of Columbii 


— 


[п 
District of Columbi: 


d 
M $815 рр! 
A 4 
ү] єє chusetts 


New York 

District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


Maryland 


Rhode Island 
Virginia 

Ne braska 
Pennsylvania 

New Hampshire 
Marvland 

Texas 

District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
Marvland 

New Yi rk 

Virginia 
Pennsylvania 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
District of Columbia 


—— 4, 


BMAAIIIIIPTIP. 
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ROLAND J. LEHMAN ا‎ | 
LL.B. 1921, George Washington University 
Mary Louise Lemon 
Moses Aaron Lesser e 
LL.B. 1925, George Washington University 


Illinois 


District of Columbia 
Massachusetts 


Jess J. LIEBERMAN........... ڪا‎ New York 
| MARGERY LEVE LOEB.......... New York 
ROBERT EUGENE Lupwic 


E Virginia 
WILLIAM Lawrence McCABE te Utah 

B. Atice McCLURG 

Marie McIntyre x 

GEORGE Henry Gonsucu McLain 
JOHN Epwarp Gorsucn McLain 


Indiana 

District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


HERBERT ANDERSON MAGLEBY Idaho 

Marcus Davip Mason New York 

VIRGINIA MERRITT Maryland 

HELEN Musson District of Columbia A 


GEORGE Epwarp O'CONNOR 
Joseru Lours o’Connor 
HELEN JUBE PERIAM 
Jonn S. Perris | 
LL.B. 1919, National University Law School 
Lacy RuriNA PUGH 
VIRGINIA Rea... LE. 
FRANK EDMUND Russet 
LL.B. 1924, George Washington University 
IGNATIUS RUTKOsKI District of Columbia 
Morais M. SCHAIN New York 
ALICE HELEN SHAW 


District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
New Jersey 

Egypt 


Mississippi j 
District of Columbia 


\labama 


tz 


District of Columbia 


aa (With Distinction) 
FT | WiLLIAM VAN AMBERG SIMMONS Mississippi 
LE i LL.B., 1925, George Washington Universitv 
i! MATTIE LOU SIZEMORI Virginia 
| ú A.B 1919, Chowan College 


HELEN ANN SLAPNICKA 
FRANK SMITH e 
(With Distinction) 


lowa | 
District of Columbia 


— 


t Lyne STARLING SMITH | Kentucky 
9 DANIEL GLENN Sorper Washington 
| | ARNOLD А. SPIEGLER New York 
н ( ETHEL Densmore STARR New York 
| i PHYLA MARSH STEVENS District of Columbia 
| 1 ALICE ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


Pennsylvania 


— — — 
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| James Hupson TAYLOR Pennsylvania | 
| ALICE CILLANN TERRILI District of Columbia 
[ Hitpretu Cook Voris District of Columbia | 
SoPHIA FLoRENCE WALDMAN District of Columbia | 
(With Distinction) ; 
ANIEL Boone WASHINGTON | District of Columbia 
(With Dintinction) 


ym WAKEFIELD WATKINS South Carolina 
AYMOND CHARLES WEBER „Pennsylvania 
Іра WECKERLY Maryland 
CAROLINE Davipson Wi ST 
Maser RUTH WILLIAMS 
(With Distinction) 


Virginia 


— „illinois 


STUDENTS 


GORDON K. WILSON Pennsylvania 

Nat }озЕРН WILSON Connecticut 

Erne. Мог р: District of Columbia 
е Голлан District of Columbia 
HAROLD MAXWELL Younc Alabama 


Bachelor of Science in Architecture 


i 


THOMAS JOHN Row! AND (зе Zia I 
JOHN FgENNELL Worri District of Columbia 


Bachelor of Science in Chemistry 


CULLEN GEORGE Frey District of Columbıa 
ARTHUR Evarts KIMBERLY District of Columbıa 
ADAM SHELBY HOLMES TRAPPE! District of Columbia 


(With Distinction 
A.M. 1916, Louisiana State University T: : 
HELEN WOODWARD District of ( olumbia 


Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering 


GEORGE Linper Brxsy, In Michigan 
(With Distincti in) i 

LARRY Brice DIXON... venneyivanta 

GEORGE Davin WHITE New Fork 


Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 


FRANK MEYER ALBERI New Jersey : 
VILLIAM GREENBERG District of Columbia 
CLEMENT Mı sERVY JOHNSTON Virgima 1 
RWIN [ISADORE KAPLAN District of Columbia 
ALTER Scorr McBroom District of Columbia 


(With Distineti п 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 


HERBERT HAROLD Brown Massachusetts 
k 1923, Georgetown University 

Apri -P.L. 1924, Georgetown University 

] DRIEN FOWLER Busicx, Tr Virginia 

| (With Distinction ; 

.EO | ATRICK McCANN District of Á olumbia 
AMI S Harvey Pim Cok rado ‹ 
ILLIAM Lewis Van Buren WARREN District of Columbia 


Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 


ROBERT Donan Bes C lorado 1 i 
~ L Wit IAM Burk District of Columbia 
With SRY. GrkOUARD Rhode Island 
үү (With Distinction 
um Bartow LAWRENCI | exas 
J ۰ 
BERS Kari LupwicG Ohio | 
—— R Ki ENI PHILLIPS, JR District of Columbia 
Rs Lewis Suivi LY District of Columbia 


B.S. in Ch. Eng. 1924. Ca: 


- 


пере Institute of Technology 


—— —a = oii 


a — — — —— — ы - Е‏ چک 
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46 DEGREES CONFERRED 
Bachelor of Science in Physics 
Í HOMAS GOODWIN DIGGES \ irginia 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor’s Diploma in Education 


MATILDA AARONSON Marvland 


EpyTHe MARGUERITE ATCHISON District of Columbia 

Morris BERMAN New York 

ELLEN MABEL BOWKER District of Columbia 

HARRIET ELLEN BUNDICK District of Columbia 
With Di uncuon 

RUTH ! ER BUTI Virginia 

MARION Í ISA LHAPMAN District of Columbia 


\ ELA]! i ( RAN CLOUGH N if land 


MAR! AMBER CRAMI District of Columbia 
MARGARET [IAMS DARBY Marvland 
FANNIE DODEK District of Columbia 


ANNA LOUCINDA ER! N Kentucky 
VIRGINIA WINSTON FISHE! District of Columbia 


lay CARLETON GAINES lowa 
I ANN | ZAI | I Í { з? AVAT I? District { | Columbia 
FLORENCE | EL GREGORY District of Columbia 


CLARA HICKMAN District cf Columbia 


М АКТ | WINA H P! MH strict ! Columbia 


PATTY ANN JAM N Colcrado 

Fi | NCI MA lONES Nebraska 

ANNA MARIE KENNELLY District ( Columbia 
W; Dis: 

EDNA Fick KILPA District of Columbia 

MARY PANS) (LEY KINCAID Vest Virginia 

MARY | K UTZ f hana 

PAULINE YATES LONG District of Columbia 


OLLOM Ihstrict ol Columbia 


INNELI Connecticut 


| RIET " | | í C lumbia 
| | MARGARET R. РЕРРЕ} District f Columbia 
' i | 
| 


hstrict of Columbia 


| LILLIE [ERESIA м 

| | FLORENCE HUDSON SCHUBERT M arvland 

EI Езтнек Wenn Scori Marvland | 

| MAUDE SESSIONS District of Columbia 
MARGUERITE Even SMITH District ol Columbia 
MARG ERITE L4 ISE OTEELI Pennsylvania 
With Distincti 
| | VANGELINI | HURSTON N | ississi ppl 


| SARA Heren Wacon District of Columbia 
MARTHA ELIZABETH Wines District of Columbia 


SAM B 

Hen M i 

Min ج‎ І 

*AN | 1 ` 

` [АМ | uam D 
11 — | 
у" 


"IRVING Brorm 
WILLIAM р ( 
M. I 
*Lout Dan’ 


GEORGI Mı RRAY M 


A.B. 1926. Georgi 


James HUBERI M N 


STUDENTS 


Doctor of Medicine 


` 
‘ 
N 
`w 
) \ ) 
Wasl t | 
Y 45 | niversi 
7 | 
H 
^ 
` 
«EI 
iS - 
ANI | M 


> 
Акти! R ARN MAI 
LAR 


“Lee Ricaup МА! 


B.S. 1921, Vri ind 


> | I IE 
WILLIAM Gi ROI x д , 


"Wa; TER NATHANIEI 


ORR: > SIMON Ng u 
* ` C I ww 
"p ORI PINSKY 
wee Воотне Pt 
ILLIAM SUIT Rrr 


*Harry West Rout 


* B.S.. West Virg 
[snA ЕЈ Sami gr $ 


> 
How ARD Legg Surri 


OTHMAR SOLNI KY 
(With Distinct; 
A.B. 1917. Uni 
A.M. 1918, Cat 


Ph D 1920. Ca 


` 

ARNOLD A. Spy 
OPI ‚1 

X A.B. 1926. Ge 

AAVERIT S CHARLES 

GUSTAV] 


vi Si 


[ EPPER.... 


N 1 ` 


VEL? ч 
MAN 
LMAN 
HI! 

INGS, | 


ev of Saskatchewan, Canada 
holic University of America 
lic University of America 


th 11 

ER 

ree Washington Universit) 
SURACI 


| 
| 
West Virginia 
New York | Ë 


District о! Columbia 

New Yi rk 

New York 

New if rsev 

Maryland | 
District of Columbia | 


District of Columbia 

New York | 

Maryland 5 

New York | | 

Мез York | 

District of Columbia | | 
| 
| 


Nt Wy York 


New Jersey 
South Dakota 

Pe nnsvlvania 

Marvland 

Virginia 

Ne wv York | 
Minnesota | 
New Jersey 
District of Colum 
New York 


bia 


New York | 
District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
Connecticut 

New York 

New York 

Virginia 

Maryland 

West Virginia 


New York : 
Maryland i 


District of Columbia 


New York 


District of Columbia 
_New York 


w. — ..- - 


IIT 


| t F 
| l | 348 Decrees CONFERRED 
EI 
| E! Nurses' Diplomas 
E Í ЧР 
Taig Epita M. BEATTTII | | Virginia 
| | | i | JAMIE Leak BENBOW | North Carolina 
E | SARA E. Вкост | Virginia 
| | | | "| MIRIAM M. CALDWELI did Tennessee | 
| PE | MELISSA EnviLLA CHAMBERLAIN | North Carolina 
| E | CYMBELINE MARIE HAMMELL New York 
05 ГЕ! Rose ELLEN Herrron | District of Columbia 
{| EE | Grace LEE HOPKINS Virginia 
| | i | Ë | EpNA Norma McGory Pennsylvania 
| 1111. | FRANCES ELEANOR Morrow Florida | 
thd PAULINE OLIVE PARKER... | West Virginia | 
| Ë JEWELL PARKIN = North Carolina | 
| LE Eprru HELEN TOWNEND | | Massachusetts | 
| i Dorotuy Lura Woop | North Carolina | 
ú ; | | ^ Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy x 
a 
| 1 ú HARLEY FARL BAKER West Virginia 
| I 
Шү Bachelor of Laws 
f | 
І | | í Quincy DALTON ADAMS | | Arkansas 
x I | И А.В. 1921, University of Arkansas 
| | i | $ WALTER MICHAEI, BAUMAN Nebraska ; | 
| | | I HEsTER WALKER BFALI с> s District of € olumbia 
| a" Ernest Gustavus BENDER District of Columbia 
І | m WHEELER KIRK BERRYMAN | Kentucky 
| И Tuomas LINDSAY BLANTON, Jr... Texas 
| j" B.S. 1923, Princeton University 
кү GEORGE DANIEL BONEBRAKF Pennsylvania 
| | | || > A.B. 1924, George Washington University — 
i | EDWARD FLE MING BRADEN.... | | | ... Illinois 
| | | rhe A.B. 1924, University of Illinois 
| | | Miro HAMILTON BRINKLEY * California 
| ИДЕ | B.S. in С.Е. 1903, University of Missouri 
| С.Е. 1906, University of Missouri 
НЕ | BENJAMIN J. Brooxs — District of Columbia 
к KENNETH J. BusHMAN Minnesota 
p | A.B. 1922, George Washington University 
| ү | Moses Brown.ow BYINGTON, Jr. Tennessee 
LET | (With Distinction) 
| bi Graduate, 1917, United States Naval Academy 
Jat Davip Woopwarp CANNON | i Utah 
\ a A.B. 1923, University of Utah 
m HI ALFRED KELLER CHERRY.... Utah 
I a THEODORE Livincs CHISHOLM New York 
I i B.E. 1919, Johns Hopkins University 
б | | Percy Forrest CuvRBUCK Massachusetts | 
!] ү | MILFORD Harrison CLARK | District of Columbia 
nm Ú Носн Н. CLEGG | Mississippi 
| | f " A.B. 1920, Millsaps College 
| | | EDWARD CLOR] | Indiana 
Жү PEARLE HENSLEY COLLIER... et | Maryland | 
| if PAUL ARIEL COLVIN 2. PANE Virginia x 
1 aa: ERNEST EDWIN Coon G | oe West Virginia x 
I i [i MARIE Frances CRANDALL... New York 
IH 
| "Hi 
Paling 1 
| 3 m mH 
7 Е 
| IN IH { 
AUN HI 
l 


Francis CLEMENTS DART Florida 
A. B. 1922, University of Georgia 


JAMES Cox Davis, JR lowa 
ROBERT BURROUGHS ELY Virginia 
A.B. 1920. Emory and Henry College 
LEE EARL, EMERSON Vermont 
A.B. 1921, Syracuse University 
PAscAL DoNALDp FALLON New York 
ROBERT NELSON FAULKNER, JR California 
CLARENCE MILTON FISHER District of Columbia 
WALTER CHARLES GLEICHMAN [ndiana 
WILLIAM Howarp Gray Nevada 
FRANK Upron Greer District of Columbia 
PAUL DouGLAs GRUBBS District of Columbia 
Terese Veronica HALEY New York 
ARNOLD CLEMENT HANSEN New Jersey 
Homer Myron HARTFORD Pennsylvania 
B.S. in E.E. 1922, Pennsylvania State Collegi 
Howanp Dopps HARRIS Ohio 
Ebrru Froy HAWORTH North Carolina 
ELMER Runyan HELFERICH Michigan 
| B.S. in M.E. 1923, University of Michigan 
GEORGE Dewey Hicks i .....Alabama 
; SAMUEI Jones Hit Virginia 
Josern Hirscuman Pennsylvania 
B S. in Ch.1 1923, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
HAVILAND Новвѕ = | Pennsylvania 
| CLAY CLINTON HOLMES | District of Columbia 


James Рускае: Ном! District of Columbia 
GEORGE Osmonp HYD! Idaho 
NELLE LOUISE INGELS -Illinois 

Ph. B. 1911, Greenville College 

A.M. 1914, University of Illinois | 
Harry Wisw ELI lOHNSON District of Columbia 
Lester WYLIE JOHNSON | Illinois 

A.B. 1923, George Washington University 
Lewis Harry CLEMMER JOHNSON California 


ERBERT COWLING KIMBALI š Illinois 
. A.B. 1916, Dartmouth College i 
SAMUEL WILLIAM KIPNIS District of Columbia 
JOHN REED KLINE Missoun 
B.S. in Agriculture, 1917, University of Missouri i 
Harrison E. Krauss District of Columbia 
` Graduate, 19 IR [ nited States Naval Academy А 
GEORGI H. KOSTER District of Columbia 
James ARGILE LANGSTON Oklahoma 
W ILLIAM ALBERT LASLEY North Carolina 
HOMAS CaLLoway LaTIMORI Tennessee 
\ Graduate, 1914, United States Naval Academy š 
| салома James Law Utah 
RME Lewis Arizona 
SAAC LISANKY Pennsylvania 
B.S. in C.F 1922, University of Pennsylvania 
Jony MARSHALL LITTLEPAGE _ Maryland 
ARTHUR Gi RALD LOGAN... ...New Jersey 


A.B. 1925, George Washington University 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Decrees Conrer 


Harry ЈоѕеРН McDermort 
A.B. 1923, University of Iowa 
WILLIAM STUART McKINLEY 
MARGARET MCLAUGHLIN 
A.B. 1922, Wellesley College 
James CARRINGTON MADDOX, JR. 
Roscoe Epwin Macvui 
A.B. 1923, George Washington University 
ELDRED N. MAHONEY 
FRANK HENRY MARKS 
B.S. 1921, Georg: Washington Universit, 
M.S 1922, George Washington University 
JOHN Vincent MARTIN 
B.S. 1922, Clemson College 
Jack Азнвү MoNcuni 
Merton Davip Mors} 
B.S in E.E. 1922, Union College 
CHARLES James O'KEEFI 
Јов Nicnoras Perry 
Henry Levincs PHELPS 


Graduate. | 16, Unite d States Naval Acad my 


GEORGE Boutin PORTER 
A B. | 21. State University of lowa 
Davip RINGLE, Jr. 
WILLIAM TRAvGOTT RosEgNBUSCH 
Marion Емп.ү SCHWARTZ 
A.B. 1924, George Washington University 
TEMPLE Wayne Seay 
PHILIP WILLARD SHEPARD 
B.S. in C.F 
M.S 1917, University of Michigan 
REGINA THERESA SULLIVAN 
WALTER HUBBARD TAYLOR 
MILDRED MARIE THRASHER 
OswALp NEwroN Topp 
GEORGE EDMUNDS TOLMAN 
JOHN THOMAS TRIMBLE, IR 
EDWARD BURNAP WAGNER 
Lewis Josera WALLACI 
EDWARD Morrison WELLIVER 
Rospert Henry Wenp1 
B.S. in E.E. 9123, George Washington I ni 
ERNEST Leroy WILKINSON 
(With Distinction) 
A. B 1921, Brigham Young University 
ROBERT WHIPPLE WILSON 
N. Fave Woopwarp 
Oscar ALVIN ZABEI 


RED 


1915, Catholic University of America 


versity 


Master of Laws 


Lewis Horatio BARNES 
LL.B. 1925, Georg: Washington University 
ROBERT Manypier Вкос: 
B.S in M.E. 1922, California Institute of Technol 
LL.B. 1925, George Washington University 


fo. 


LI IT PP PPP: 


[owa 


West Virginia 


lowa 


District of Columbia 
Massa husetts 


[owa | 
District of Columbia 


South Carolina 


Virginia 


Ne NN York 


Massa husetts 
Alabama 
Ne Ww York 


lowa 


Colorado 
District of Columbia 
Pennsylvania 


District of Columbia 


Ne braska 


District of Columbia 
Michigan 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
New York 
Georgia 


New York 

Utah | 
District of Columbia 
1, wa 


| tah 


( Dre yon 


Kansas 


W ashington 


l'exas 


California 


ogy 


Dovuctas Вл. ку BUCHANAN 


B.S 1920. Massachusetts Institute 

LL H 1925. (уе‹ rp W ashi! eron Un versity 
CHARLES ANGLE CARTER 

LL.B. 1924. George Washingt University 


Н! KB ER1 Rot ERT (зк SSMAN 


A.B. 1921, George Washington Un 
M.A. 1922, George Washington U 


LL.B. 1924. George Washington 


Ph.D. 1925, Georgetown Universit 


LEON JAWORSKI 
LL.B. 1925, Baylor University 
[RENE CECELIA KUSHNER 
LL.B. 1925. George Washington 
Joun Henry LITZELMAN 
LL.B. 1 125. George Washington 
Davin Ezzett McRai 
LL.B. 1924, George Washington 
SAMUEL Van Dyke MARKLEY 
A.B. 1920, Miami University 
LL.B. 1924, George Washingt 
ARTHUR COLVIN PERRY 
Š LL.B 1924, George Washington 
CHARLES Emory PHILLIPS 
; LL B 1925. Gu ree \\ asnington 
ENDELL PHILLIPS RAIN! 


B.S. in E.E. 1907. University of 


M.A 1911, University of Penns’ 


í LL.B. 1922, George Washington 
CLAUDE W ALLACE SHELTON 


LL.B. 1923, Washington and Lee University 


"REDERICK KNIGHT SLANKER 


A.B. 1921, University of Marylan 


LL.B 1925. Ge: ree W ashıngt n 
JOHN C. STIRRAT 

LL.B. 1925, George Washington 
AMES EDWIN STUART 

A.B. 1921, Emory and Henry C 

LL.B 1924. Ge re W asnington 


Master of Patent Law 


CLINTON $1 ARL JANES 
LL B. 1925 George Washing 


ton 


University 
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District of Columbia 
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Ohio 
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Marvland 
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District ol Columbia 
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Decrees CONFERRED 


БААЛ ГРГУРУ 


DEGREES CONFERRED OCTOBER 18, 1926 


Master of Arts 


NORMAN THEODORE ANDERSON... 

A.B. 1924, George Washington University 
WILLIAM LESLIE BALES 

A.B. 1924, George Washington University 
Mary MARGARET Box 

A.B. 1922, George Washington University 
PAUL EUGENE Gropp 

A.B. 1923, George Washington University 
ANNA FANCHER HEDRICK... 

A.B. 1921, Vassar College 
Bricipo GONZALES VILLALON 

B.S. 1924, University of the Philippines 


Master of Science 


ROBERT ALDEN WEBSTER 
B.S. 1914, University of Montana 
E.E. 1922, University of Montana 


Bachelor of Arts 


PAUL CORNELIUS ALBUS 

Frances COOLEY BELL 

MARGARET EUGENIA BUCHSTEINER 

Mary Louise Cnaci 

JOHN PAUL COLLINS 

WILLIAM A. D. Dyk: 

Frances Dearinc FAUNTLEROY 

Harry SAMUEL GOLDSTEIN 

GEORGE S. Herr 

Guy LLEWELLYN HOTTEI 

STUART STONE KINGSBURY 

Leon Karz... 

OLIVE Curistine Kinney 

EDWARD STONESTREET LAMAR 

CAROLYN Worp Liz: 

RicHARD Kerens McPuerson 

MINNIE MADISON RoNNiING 
(With Distinction) 

SAMUEL SHAPIRO 

JOHN Apams Sowers 


Illinois 
District of Columbia 
| exas 

Switzerland 

District of Columbia 


Philippine Islands 


Montana 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

Michigan i 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
Virginia | 
District of Columbia 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

Michigan . 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
Maryland | 
District of Columbia 
Missouri 

Minnesota 


Distric t of Columbia 


Virginia 


Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 


Рип, L. RODIER 


New York 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor’s Diploma in Education 


SAMUEL Brecur BAYLI 
GERTRUDE ELIZABETH Burt 
JOSEPHINE HART Ryan 


Maryland 
New York : 
District of Columbia 


STANLEY loHN SKARZINSKI.........—.——— error 


B.S. 1923. West Virginia Universit 
Bachelor of Laws 


Paul Ri SELL Ames 
B.S. in Ch. E. 1922. California Institute of 
Ro PERCY AND! КОМ 
B.S 1923, | niversity f Wis nsin 
GEORG! ELMER | 7 
B.S 1922. *rinceton University 
ALLEN RANDALL Cozies 
EDWIN OLIVER [ЭА 


B.S and E.M. 190 , Michigan GC leg: f Min 


How ARD 1 HROOP GORDON 
RORERT L. KAHN 
B.S 1923, Harvard University 
WILLIAM Wa) LACE Mc BRID!I 
JOHN AQUILLA NEBEKER 
CHARLES MuLrorp PALMEI 
B.S. in M.E. 1921, Tufts College 
Roy Rifi PRIEST 
: A.B 1924. Universitv of Texas 
GRACI May Ry rH 
JAMES WILLIAM SOMMERVILLI 
R ALPH LiInwoop WALKI 
SAMUEI Worrri 
B.S. in Ch. E. 1923. University 


Master of Laws 


HAROLD P Ci RTIS 
LL.B. 1925, Georg: Washington University 


OLLIN HOWARD Transut 
LL.B. 1925, George Washington Universit) 
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MID-WINTER CONVOCATION, 1927 


Doctor of Philosophy 


Еру | I | МЕЈ N |) , Ct FI | , | | 
B M cl , Pitit | cl | 
GE! Henry HA N | 
B.S. 191 | h A ' ( 
\ V | ( W | 
Master of Arts 
CLIFT P (3 Реп nia 
I2 Ç 7 
à ' : | Kill M hall ‹ 1! í 
9I N D New Y K 
M.] Corni 
Epa BURI Di t of Columbia 
J 14 M | x 1! W | I | 
ADA | L) District of Columbia 
i. В. 19] M $81 ppi > ( I NN | 
| Е | КАК! | 
\.В Н rd Payne Colli 
Es i! H ( } р | i 


Lucy KNIGH Нез District of C 
А. В. 1 , Geor Washington Universit: 


{ита 


MATTHEW James Н | exas 
1.B. ] »» O e Washington 1 
CARLTON SAVA () n 
B.S. 1921. Universit í O n 
CLARA PARI [ (7 
B.Litt H \ 
(VEO E fl г Га M 
awe Coll | { 
MARGARET Eva Митту: District of Columbia 
\. В. 1 G e Wasl ron | S 


Bachelor of Arts 


ELLA Арап Dist: 


l ict of Columbia 
NINA M. BOOTH New York 
LILY BRUNSCHWIG Switzerland 
With Distinction 
SIMPLICIO Gementiza Вост; р pine Islands 
LOREN Buran x Maryland 
B.S. 1917, Universit f Maryl | 
Jı E SHARPLESS CHENEY Vir ua 
GEORGE W. Clary District f Columbia 
Mary JOSEPHINE Carrer Cori Pennsylvania 
M! ¿RAY Via FLAC Г “ 
SERN pO BARNACHEA Ga! Phili : Islands 


of Columbia 


MARE! NOELI 
LOTTI MILDI D РЕП 
ROBERT SKLIA! 


With Distinction 


THOMA Dare © VAT] 


CARL ROBERT SWIN 
NADEG à i 


' ^ 
` í Á | ч 


Mary V! — — 


( HARI] W A} W; I 


^ ' 
V ARTIN | W 


Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 


JOSEPH RLA 
Int Н. Porr 


N 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor’s Diploma in Education 


ANNA V | | ( 
With Di | 
ELLA MARGA С 
With Disti: | 
CECILIA PINKN vD 
HELEN Gri ' Í 


AGNES FRI 
With D 
ELIZABETH Sa 
EvA ANITA | 
ALMA Gna« | 
Witl Dist 
ELLA MILLE? 


MARTHA Haw NN 


A.B. 1908. Winth: 


CLYDE Roper 
(With Distincti 
M ARY Ro PITA P 


JULIA Crawror) ГА 


Henry Lynn C. 
ABRAM F yy tems 


RICHARD Harorn A 

B.S. 1917 TT, 
. BCS. 1917 
Fores) Fr DIA Qa 
Epw АН] 

Ch.E. 1923. Tel 
JOHN Gor, | 
‚ AB. 1922. M 
CARI EGBE Da 
WiLLIAM | 7 
VILLARD W ! N 
Отор ALFRED С 
GEORG] SANI i Н, 


A.B. 192 


2 BELI NAP Hrar: 


iL Ft 


Doctor of Medicine 


Bachelor of Laws 


, 


District of 


of Columbia 
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th Carolina 


‘olumbia 

olumbia 
f Columbia 
of Columbia 
olumbia 
olumbia 


olumbia 


'olumbta 
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‘olumbia 
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WILLIAM Utysses KIRSCH Dıstrict of Columbia 
B.C.S. 1918, New York University 

Max Kossow OMA District of Columbia 

JOSEPH Leavinson District of Columbia 


HOWARD PALMER LOCKE North Carolina 


RONALD Nyman Marouts Oklahoma 
A.B. 1924, George Washington University 

ROBERT Bruce McKnicn1 Utah 

Homer Scorr PATTERSON Georgia 
A.B. 1924, George Washington University 

ROBERT DUPREE PETERSON Texas 


EDWARD LEE POTTER 
A.B. 1910, Washington and Lee University 


District of Columbia 


JosEPH ROSSMAN Pennsylvania 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1922, University of Pennsylvania 

JOHN GEORGE SnARBARO New Jersey 
B.S. 1917, Columbia University 

WALTER Bovp ScARBOROUGH ..... 1 exas 

GEORGE Jesse SCHOTTLER Minnesota 


B.S. in E.E. 1923, University of Minnesota 
HOWARD SoMERVELI 

Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 1923, Webb 

Institute 
THOMAS FRANKLIN STEWART 

B.S. in C.E. 1923, George Washineton University 
EDWARD LAFAYETTE Uppix: Virginia 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


Master of Laws 


Francis WILLIs BROWN District of Columbia 
A.B. 1924, George Washington Universit, 


LL.B. 1926, George Washington University 


Joun Donard DeF ro Connecticut 
LL.B. 1926, George Washington University 

IsipoR Morris LAVINI ..... Virginia 
LL.B. 1925, George Washington University 

Harry Price Pennsylvania 


B.S. in Ch. E. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 
LL.B. 1926, George W ashington University 


ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Officers 1927-28 


7 , 
, i í 
President 


Dr. FRANK A. HorRNADAY 


Vice-Presid 
1 Pæ- Fr i” Г 
b t fi J 144 nis 


Dr. Osi AR H Hy NTER Miss [RENE PisTORIO 
Moutrri Hirt Hanorp E. WARNER 
Miss MAXINI ROLLI ZENO A. BIGGS 


N ecrrlary- 7 rrasurer 


RosEMARY ARNOLD 


Since its organization in 1821 the University has conferred 13,611 degrees 
upon 11,064 persons. 
: Ey вані Se cretary of the General Alumni Association, whose office is 
E › Street, N. W., endeavors to keep a list of the addresses of all Alumni. 
lis catalogue now contains the addresses of about 6.000 graduates. Itis known 
that about 1,500 are д, ad. and information is lacking in regard to the others. 


All / , i , 
| Alumni are urged to keep the Secretary informed of any change of address 


OT Occ . P . 
cupation, and to supply intormation in ге gard to their fellow Alumni. 
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ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE LAW ASSOCIATION 
President 


ALEXANDER W. GREGG 


First Vice-President Second Vice-Presides 


Major PEYTON GORDON Francis H. STEPHENS 


Third Vice-President 


WILLIAM L. Symons 


Treasurer Secretar 
GEORGE W. DALZELI Vernon H. BREWsTER 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


Presi lent 
Mrs. Harvey WILEY 


First Vice-President Correspondine Secretary 


Mrs. D. C. CHACE Mrs. CHARLES S. COLLIER 


Second Vice-President Treasurer 
Miss JULIA MACMILLAN Miss RHODA WATKINS 
Recording Secretary Historian 


Miss Harriet GARRELLS Miss BERTHA WOLF! 


BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 


Pre Дет 
Mrs. FREDERICK W. Tru: 


First Vice-President Treasurer 


Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON Mrs. S. E. Lewis 


Trea ' urer 


Second Vice-President Assi 
Mrs. CHARLES H. TOMPKINS Mas. Watrace McK. SToOWELL 


Third Vice-Pre ident Recording Secretary 


Mrs. GILBERT Grosvenor Mrs. WirtiaM J. MALLORY 


Corres bondi! Secretary 


Mrs. Oris D. Swern 


DIRECTORY 


OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION 


logue on which tas hye 


Acker, G. N. 2np (193) 
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l exhibiting the state of the Trust 


Report of the Treasurer. 


October 10, 1927. 


BOARD or Tm: STEES OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit herewith a report, certified by 


Accountants. showing in detail the 
tor the fiscal year ended August 31. 


Funds, as required by the By- 


The Total Net Resources of the University as at August 31, 1927. were 


$2,058,748.19. , 
Summary of A 


COMPARATT\ E SUMMARY О} 


1925—26 


C | , 
се General Funds $17,564.61 
ash, Endowment In- 
в come, . „ 23,694.11 
"Fowment and Trust 
x unds š 855 S68.73 
eal Estate, exclusive of 
Li ‘Ndowment Funds 1,640,251.88 
Abrary Books 66,072.72 
Qquipme » 
“д ney ® 217,368.61 
е Ша] Insurance 
ice De 
ровів. A 


1,406.25 
27 674.60 
1,290.48 


Accounts Receivable 
repaid Expenses 


32,851 191.90 


E 1925—26 
Notes P А 
ayable $471,500.00 


Liabili - 
~ Шу to Endowment 


Samp trees 340,881.55 
x ed interest not due 5.245 93 
repaid Tuition : 8 913 00 
repaid Hospital А е. atta 
Countea : "m 
leserve ~,F Si . SS 


for yr | 
12е 
Awarded v not 209.13 


$829 . 537.49 


Total Net R 


е 
Sources - 
Ine “Жм N $2,021,654 .50 
згеаве of Net Resource 
26—‹ 7 ев 


37 ,093.69 


ssets and Liabilities 


ao o 
1926-2; 


$472, 


340, 


Е 
O 


5, 


11 


S839. 


‚669.77 


155.90 


Y 


500.00 


881.55 


363 .00 


75.00 


,819.39 


138.71 


$2.0558,748.19 


Increase 


$3,869.11 


$82,567.36 $35 572 45 


#1 359 .65 


25,500.00 
1,097.18 
7,711.42 


Increase 


$1,000.00 


453 .84 


11,819.39 


$1 


1.273.298 


‚а gain for the year of $37,093.69. as shown in the following 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1925-26 AND 1926-27 


Decrease Net Increase 


$16,089.26 


18,192.71 
1,290.45 


$46,994.91 


Decrease Net Increase 


$550.00 
2.787 .88 


34.13 


$3,372.01 $9,901.22 
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$41,389.65 as follows: 1923-24 Campaign Fund, $19,800.00; 
bian Women Scholarship Fund, 
American Revolution Loan Fund, $691.56; 


Jacques Law 


Chemistry Building Fund, $7.02 


559945555 
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were increased during the year 
Third Colum- 
1. $740.00; D. C. Chapter Daughters of 


Endowment and Trust Funds 


Denman Law Fund, $114.57; 
Fund, $305.94; Jaeques Medical Fund, $201.60; Mayer 
‚ $264.90; Reserve for the protection of investments, $38.56; 
Pharmacy Fund, $18,798.93; Lafayette Memorial Fund, $75.93; Maury 
Memorial Fund, $220.15; Swisher Book Fund, $266.25; Endowment 
Restoration and Accretion Fund, $149.08; Law Building Fund, $11.47; 
: Unit No. 3 Fund, $10.032.51; Class of 
1929 Unit No. 3 Fund, $74.67; Medical Building Fund, $100.00, a gross 
20: from which was deducted a decrease in Executory 
Internationa 
, a tota 


Hospital Fund 


increase of $51,893. 
Trust Funds as follows: Stockton Memorial Fund, $266.58; 
Debating Fund, $637.84; and General Building Fund, $9,599.13 


decrease of $10,503.55. 


New Trust Funds (included in the preceding paragraph) were received 
as follows: Pharmacy Fund, $18,798.95; Swisher Book Fund, $266.25; 
Class of 1929 Unit No. 3 Fund, $74.67; Medical Building Fund, $100.00. 


Real Estate used for educational purposes is valued at $1,665,751.88, ® 
increase of $25,500.00. The increase 1s accounted for as follows: 


Purchase of 704 20th Street, N. W... $12,000.00 
Balance purchase 2009—11 GSt., N. W. 33,500.00 


45,500.00 
20,000.00 


25,500.00 


Less sale of 808 Eye Street........ 


Notes Payable are outstanding against the General Funds amounting 
to $472,500.00, secured by mortgages, as follows: 


í 2, 


1016 Thirteenth Street, Nurses Home $4 ‚500.00 
2010-12 H Street, Gymnasium...... 16,000.00 
725 Twenty-first Street, Corcoran Hall 220,000.00 
2026 H Street, offices........ 6,000.00 
2024 H Street, offices. ......... $ 000.00 
720 Twentieth Street, Stockton Hall.. 150,000.00 
2100 G Street, Building “А”...... 20,000.00 
2009-11 G Street, Women's Building. 40,000.00 
704 Twentieth Street..... | | 8 000.00 


$472,500.00 


Notes Payable against the Lewis Endowment Fund amount to $45,000.08 
The property bequeathed by Dr. 5. E. Lewis is valued at $148,004.15. the 
clear the estate and to enable the Executor to transfer the »roperty 0 00 
University, the Board of Trustees authorized the placing of the $45,000: 
mortgage, leaving a net valuation of the Lewis Endowment Fun 
$103,004.15. 

Laboratory Equipment and Furniture are valued, after depree itio» 
at $225,080.03, an increase of $7,711.42. 


Books in the Libraries are valued, after depreciation, 
an increase of $4,097.18. 


— sasa... 


Contributions, other than those reported under Trust Fund increases. 
Were received during the year as follows: 


For Prizes, $565.00; for Swisher Library Fund, $500.00; for Medical 
Convention expenses, $131.58; for payment on Gymnasium, from 
Student Activities, $2,000.00; for reimbursement on repairs, from 
Student Activities, $1,201.78. a total of $4,398.36. 


Property Under Lease used for educational purposes: 


2022 G Street at $1.800.00 per annum 


14 Twentieth Street at $1,020.00 per annum 
2016 H Street at $600.00 per annum 


cen counts Receivable from students amount to $4,904.44. or .00726 per 
22 O the total student charges at the close of the fiscal year August 31, 
Vel, the lowest deficiency ever reported. 


C ; : | 
um Receipts and Payments for the fiscal year are summarized as 
'8: t 
Cash in bank September 1, 1926...... $11 ‚812.25 
ash received 1926 27 E 881,587.35 $893.399.60 
disbursements. 1926-27 м | . 874,771.05 
Cash in bank August 4 ood a . 18,628.55 


А & s ° ‚ i s 
is sho catement in detail of cash receipts and payments for the fiscal year 
wn in Exhibit - А ої this report. 
CHARLES W. HOLMES, 
Treasurer. 
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Certificate of the Auditor. 


October 5, 1927 
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We have examined the accounts and records of the GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY for the year ended August 31, 1927. 


Our report, including Exhibits, is as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—Balance Sheet. 

“B”—Surplus. 

‘“C”— Revenue Account. 

«p"— Department of Arts and Sciences. 
“E”—Department of Arts and Sciences— Summer School. 
“Б” Law School. 

“G”—Law Summer School. 

“F]”—Medical School. 

“p'—College of Pharmacy. 

“7"—University Hospital. 

«K"— University Cafeteria. 

“L Statement of Cash Receipts and Payments. 
«M?— Trust Funds. 

«N"——Endowment Funds Investments. 
“OQ”—Executory Trust Funds Investments. 

«p». Endowment and Executory| Trust Funds, 

Expense. 
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Cash: $21,433.72. 


We counted the cash on hand September 1, 
Cash Account with the bank account as at August 31, 


1927, and reconciled the 
1927. 


її 
Ё aa 
IT! 
| | 
Ill 
Mu 
W 
к 


Е 
.* 
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Accounts Receivable: $9,481.89. 
term of 1926- 


This amount consists of Fees, etc., due for the 
ivable, 


lents in various departments, and other Accounts Rece 


—— 


stu 


School of Graduate Studies 

Columbian College 

College of Engineering 

Teachers College 

Summer School.............. MEC hy ere 

Law School... SNM 

Law Summer Sch 532.00 

Medical School....... 

College of Pharmacy... 

Accounts due Universi 
1926-1927. 

Student Activities. 

Delta Zeta Fraternity.........- 


^o 5 - we 


CERTIFICATE OF THE AUDITOR 


The Мы standing in accounts due at September 1, 1926, remaining 
unpaid as at August 31, 1927, are considered worthless and were charged 
to Surplus. 

DEPREG ATION: 


Depreciation on the Library Books, and Equipment was charged off to 
le amount of $4,996.16. 


NET INCOME: 


ты Net Income for the year from all departments including the Uni- 
Sity Hospital, was $2,522.14, as shown by Exhibit “С” 


SURPLUS: 


The 


up» changes in this account since August 31, 1926, are shown by Exhibit 


$1,153,884.96. 


Trust Funps: 


We i ча n . а 
represent) ted or had confirmed to us by the depositories the securities 
ın ating the investments of the Endowment and Executory Trust 


un 8 i Ч "irc " , . т +3 . з ry 
с in stocks, bonds, and notes, as per Exhibit “N” and “O”. The 
> аге without arrears for interest. 


e varia T ar ” " 
Vested | rified the cash balances as at August 31, 1927, representing unin- 
З Principal $47,614.86. and unexpended income $7,604.85 of the 


OW € "y = бү“ " * 
ment and Executory Trust Funds with the bank accounts. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. LarnENTZ & Co., 


Certified Public Accountants. 
(Formerly The American Audit Co.) 
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12 REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
ExHIBIT “В.” 
SURPLUS 


As at August 31, 1927 


Balance September 1, 1926............................ $1,142,091.66 
Add: 
Old Accounts Collected.. LX ws — $795.61 
Additional Tuition Prior Yea ar. TOU SE 457 .60 
Administration Rents Prior Yes (— AMET 285.00 
Potomac Electric Power "Me and, Re- 
Bm МНО, 25065: < Е: ора. 2,841.90 
From Treasurer of Building F und. I riu. 30,000.00 


Net Income of University for the year 
ended August 31, 1927, transferred from 
Revenue Account, Exhibit *C"....... 2,522.14 36,902.25 


—— — — 


$1 178,993. 91 


Deduct: 
Uncollectible Accounts Prior Year....... 9,473.47 
Summer School Payroll Refunds on Prior 
Year. S sie bine ae ae we 2455 du cass 200 .00 
Student hene аа See Se ew 2,249. 40 
Music Department Petty Cash Fund.... 25.00 
Loss on Sale of Pharmacy Property, 808 
GAP PEETPRREERIARRARATARITRAALA 12,000.00 : 
Endowment Fund Campaign Expenses... 1,161.08 25,108.95 
Balance August 31, 1927, Exhibit “A”................. $1,153,884.96 
EXHIBIT “C.”—REVENUE ACCOUNT 
For the year ended August 31, 1927. 
Income: 
Department of Arts and Sciences, Exhibit "D"......... $601. 62 
Law School, Exhibit *F"................. a 1,625.45 
АЛА MM NNNM OEE POP E dQqeeyocsnetop des ce 9,404.05 
usia di E < n i... zorro tans 2 ‚418.67 
University Hospit: SS Se CHE TR -. (loss) 1,959.22 
University Cafeteria, Exhibit *K"..............(loss) 3 060. 79 


Assessment for General Expenses: 
Department of Arts and Sciences, Exhibit 


"Жу" "Us, ba ole meet .. $95,280.00 
Law Se «bool, E xhibit “p”, Dema 21,000.00 
Medical School, Exhibit “ H” i 10,000.00 


— Б у, 280. 00 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
Income from Endowments for General Purposes... . . 
Income from Other Sources: 
Graduation Fees............. $6 ‚106.75 
Interest on Bank Deposits. 1,746.26 
Duplicating Bureau................ eee 4,014.60 
Contributions from Medical Convention. . 131.58 
Student Activities: 
Annual Payment on Gym- 
nasium Bldg.. $2 000.00 
Hepairs on Gymnasium 
Building....... 1,201.78 
Salaries. . 474.00 
— — 3,675.78 
Miscellaneous. . 297.00 
Expenses: 
Administrative Expenses: 
Administration Hall: 
Heat and Light........... $1,111.28 
ПАА. 4ш sabia ж А 2,504.51 
RO ANN 662.69 
Supplies and Expense 474.76 
$4,753.24 
АКАД, i ci. Ss . sire iMzVi aes 2,938.55 
р-у, ¿S 750.00 
Commencement о ДОНАТ 6,092.28 
Depreciation of Equipment............. 253.68 
Duplicating Вигеаш.................... 4,811.02 
OPS uda 1,678.99 
EE V ven. (as eiua E M amd cu с 250.00 
Sundry Supplies and Expenses. .... 2,084.32 
р 3,993.56 
Salaries and Үарев.................... 62,440.75 
Surety Bond Premiums. 192.50 
Stationery and Printing................ 3,967.45 
telephone and Telegrams Vased v dA ye 2,508.98 
Transferred to Medical School, Exhibit 
ер. ACRE, 18 ,837 .66 
l'ransferred to Arts and Sciences, Exhibit 
р ro АРЕАЛУ p 10,280.00 
President's Emergency Expenses......... 2,211.16 
raveling Ехрервев.................... 2,880.41 
130,924.55 
BEEN eomm ‚... $26,326.58 
00 PV усе o DTE 997.78 
27 ,324 .36 


Net Income for the year ended August 31, 1927, transferred 


to Surplus Account, Exhibit “B” 


° 9 ° ө @Ə' 0 BYES 
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$9,489.27 


15,971.97 


س 


$160,771.05 


158,248.91 


$2,522.14 
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Exurpit “D.” 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
| For the year ended August 31, 1927. 
| Income 
Tuition: | 

| Sehool of Graduate Studies ‘ £23 615.60 
1! Columbian College... „ 261,780.72 
| College of Engineering | t9 979.42 
Teachers College + 12,184.57 


Matriculation: 


— a — ar — —— ———— — 
— — sk 2 J u — — — کت کے‎ Spe ^" 

- Ot — | SE tn lint u... h... — — 
а - — m - 


| 
| 
| School of Graduate Studies | 1,290.00 
| Columbian College | 6.358 .00 
| College of Engineering 1.044.00 
| | Teachers College і 1. 418.00 
í 
| HE Laboratory : 10,110.00 
I | School of Graduate Studies 673.93 
| Columbian College | 7.329.060 
| College of Engineering. . | 2,446.42 
| Teachers College....... 503.85 \ 
І о 
[| I Other Income: 10,955.50 
| | | Rents: 
a aif Fraternity Rooms....... £2 072.00 
| | | | Dormitory Rooms 1.149.658 
| | | Sundry......... | 230.00 
TUE 3,451.68 
| I Prizes: 
I Fraternity.... 85.00 
| H McCutchins. . 10.00 
x | Arthur В. Heaton | 100.00 
| H McKeever 300.00 
IM Colonial Dames 34 .13 
H 559.13 


Transferred from Administration, Exhibit 
aA VER 10.280.00 


14,290.81 


$412.914.98 


| 
x | 
| | | | | Expenses. 
| | H Salaries and Wages $248 ,907 .60 
І | Laboratories 8,503.46 
Stationery and Printing 3,647.17 
| | Library 1,014.61 
| McKeever Prizes 300 . 00 
Late McCutchins Prizes 10.00 
| } Arthur В. Heaton Prizes... 100.00 
I | Fraternity Prizes | 85.00 
$ | | Colonial Dames Prizes 34.13 
I I Postage........ 565.93 
| | Telephone | 200 . 43 
| l| 1 Proctors. NOT OO 
| i Traveling Expense.. | 133.55 
B Advertising 47.50 
| | 14 Duplicating Bureau 2,511.10 
| 1] Depreciation on Equipment 2,503.39 
| ' NI j Depreciation on Library Books 104 . 26 
Í | & ; Miscellaneous Supplies and Expenses 3,427.07 
| | | 
ү! 
š | 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


< 
University Hall: 
Wages... | ... $14,989.97 
Rent 4.795.00 
Heat and Light 12,748.70 
Repairs 14 122.22 
Ice... 160.20 
Water 315.47 
Hauling 644 . 84 
supplies and Expenses * 2 324.95 
— — $50,101.35 
f l'ransferred to General Fund, Exhibit “С” 05 . 280.00 
— — $418,766. 55 
(LOSS "D^ $5.85] .57 
Net Income Department of Arts and Sciences Summer 
School, transferred from Exhibit “E” 6,453.19 
Net Income, transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit “С”. . $601.62 
NOTE: 
Tuition was provided by the Department of Arts and Sciences for which 
it received ho monetary consideration, as follows: 
Scholarships Ñ i $14,028.23 
University Aid ; ixl 3.531.63 
Ministerial Aid........ | 1,729.74 
- $19,289.60 
6 
EXHIBIT "E." 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—SUMMER SCHOOL. 
For the year ended August 31, 1927. 
Income. 
Tuition | .. $41.296.30 
AAboratories 1,469.65 
———— DAD 280.90 
Expe mses. 
Salaries 4 qe < Mie i ЫТ $34,850.00 
Advertising | i21 cod 886.35 
) tationery and Printing | I Каса? 75.60 
Duplicating Bureau...... | | | . 159.60 
raveling Expenses | Pa 34.36 
Aliscellaneous Supplies and Expenses. ........ 303 .85 ss E 
ت‎ ТЕ АР 36 ‚312.706 
d AJ MSIE 


Net Income, transferred to Department of Arts 
and Sciences, Exhibit “D”. 


"URS PD $6,453.19 
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| Ехнївїт “Е.” 
LAW SCHOOL. 


For the year ended August 31, 1927. 


Income 


Tuition T7 £90 748 . 50 
Matriculation | 1.345. 00 
| Miscellaneous 488 , 88 
| Contributions for Prizes: 
ПАЛЕ; occ cece: $25.00 


| Ellsworth... 25 00 
——- 50.00 
—— $92 635.38 


Expenses. 


Salaries and Wages i а, $60,044 .70 
ool i cea | on 580.60 
Stationery and Printing.......... l 1,503.27 
Telephone and Telegrams plies io | 64.98 
а О Liter. Gdn ikini er 53.54 
Advertising... UE auis s OPE OS SHIP 1,075.02 
| Herrick Prize. ..... Аа 25.00 
Ellsworth Prize...... z ТР | 25.00 
Examination Questions and Text 528.00 
Traveling Expenses... | 420.00 
Duplicating Bureau 111.87 
C0 ЯХТУ Г. | | 97.54 
Depreciation on Equipment. .... 138.31 
Depreciation on Library Books 304.57 
Miscellaneous Supplies and Expenses 1,043.58 


66,205.95 


| Transferred to General Fund, Exhibit “C”... 21,000.00 
| 87.205.958 
| Law Hall: 
| Wages...... ; ‚ $3,466.34 
| Heat and Light...... | | 1,665.92 
IÍ Hauling..... | | КЎ 110.15 
MN Supplies and Expense. . . 598.19 
| Repairs. ........ ey call 482.45 
| | — — ~~ - 6,323.05 
| 11 Рала 
i a | سے‎ 
| | І (1.088). ... $893.65 
IE Net Income, Law Summer School, transferred 
f | from Exhibit *G"......... eb Se ne | 2,519.10 
| | کے‎ 
1 | Net Income, transferred to Revenue Account, 4 
И ры, Io ii... aed» 222 | | £ ds $1,625.49 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ExuiBiT “G.”—LAW SUMMER SCHOOL 
For the year ended August 31, 1927. 


— x — _— ae 


Income. | 
Tuition | | $9,749.00 | | 
Matriculation. .. | i» 235.00 I | 
— $9,984.00 | 
Erpenses. j | 
Salaries | | $7,110.00 | 1 I 
Advertising х= 130.80 H | 
Stationery and Printing | ss 200.10 | 
Duplicating Bureau 12907. 24 .00 | 
ت‎ 7,464.90 | | 
Net Income, transferred to Law School, Exhibit a cele 4 $2,519. 10 | | | 
— | J 
ЕхнівіТт *H"—MEDICAL SCHOOL. H | 
For the year ended August 31, 1927. i 
x j ncoTH€. | 
l'uition | ‚ $91,216.99 | | 
Matriculation 822.00 | 
aboratory 5.312.55 | 
Endowment Funds Transferred: | 
Lewis Fund... $5,741.54 | | 
Sharpe Fund 420.80 | | 


— 6,162.34 
Rents, Medical Hall and Lockers........... 258.00 


| 
| 
$103,771.88 | 


Transferred from Administration, Exhibit “С” 18,837.66 


x 
Expe SCS. 


Salaries and ү\ ages . &78 440. 17 
at Oratory - qeu 9 526.47 
Abrary . i | | 32.50 
Stationery and Printing “ees 803 .45 | 
Advertising. Raney И M | 
l'elephone and Telegrams Гь 451.44 | 
Postage. — x — 164.76 Í 
raveling Expense РАМ i i 753.27 li | 
tepairs to Equipment........ e 5 «57 746.01 | | 
epreciation: | T | 
"quipment........ .. $1,251.42 | 
Library Books > ; 80.53 М І f 
| — Y 1,331.95 | 
Miscellaneous Supplies and Expenses. 1,355.96 


03,849.27 | 
Transferred to Administration, Exhibit '*C".. 10,000.00 | 


103,849.27 | 
Medical Hall: | 


ages $3 655.00 { 
Неа апа Light ‚ 8,022.18 | 
auling 221.50 
Vepairs...... 1,446.56 
Miscellaneous Supplies and Ex- 
penses C. 1,010.95 i 


9,356.19 


: 10 -= 
Net Income, transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit C" . . $9,404 .08 


ñ 

u 
$113,205.46 I 
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EXHIBIT "I,"—COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


For the year ended August 31, 1927. 


Income. 


wre ue Lee O Ys $4,090.27 


DONNE OSO cre СЪН nd 762.14 
— — I w $4, 852 . 41 


Telephone and Telegrams................... 24.65 
Heat and Light........ Fa did a ddl a anew Va | 170.93 
Hauling. ESS, one E Ч эл 134.00 
Traveling Expenses............. oy | 125.00 
Interest 249 Y 44 Дь CDU 220.00 
4946 27.50 
Miscellaneous Supplie s and E xpe! ЕРИ о 257 .53 
— — $2,433.74 
Net Income, transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit “C’’. . $2 ) A18. 67 


Ехнївїт “J.” —UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


For the year ended August 31, 1927. 


Income. 
qo Ru O PRU, .. $113,787.31 
Legacy. ОЎ ао an kn ale АА 201.89 
00 7007 001007 DES od oceuse ba ene ee ry 44.37 
Nurses Outfits and Supplies —Net. Ж ОКУТУ 196.89 


— — $114,230.46 


Expenses. 


Salaries and Wages ae ee) ape .... $43,030.38 

BEEN. Lice diio Slim ә «spa J 251.66 

Table Supplies ! ренин 9 Р 

Medical and Surgical Supplies МЫ | 9,622.38 

Electricity and Gas * 4,657.90 

Fuel E | piiss сї 2,190.24 

Laundry...... CS эг pie bar 7,906.17 

Repairs....... ia aq عر مف‎ 3,927.81 

Equipment Replacements.............. | 336 .53 

B Lo less: Ns | | 1,119.93 

Telephone and Telegrams Tw" 1,098.31 

Stationery and Printing... | 944.15 

Surety Bonds... me 275.00 

Hauling.... * 172.07 

Traveling Expense... | 87.39 

Miscellaneous Supplies and E xpenses.... | 3,580.47 r 
— $116,180. 

Net Loss, transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit “C”... 81 959.22 


Exgurprr "K."—UNIVERSITY CAFETERIA 


For the year ended August 31, 1927. 


Income. 


Food Sales 


Erpa mses. 


Salaries and Wages 

Food Purchases 

Telephone 

Stationery and Printing 

Laundry 

Ce " 

Advertising 

Hauling 

Duplicating Bureau 

Miscellaneous Supplies and Expense 


Net Loss, transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit x 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
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$16,775.31 


$3,060.79 
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HxHIBIT “О,” 
TRUST FUNDS. 
As at August 31, 1927 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income 


only to be used, for support of the general work of the 
University. 


Subscription Gifts Fund, 1845-1861: 


ing graduating classes, the income only to be used for the 
general welfare of the Ü niversity, as directed by the Board 
of Trustees......... | a 392.00 


| 
| 
A 
| x 
| | Fund pe by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
| | | College by general subscription between the years 1845 
ani and 1851, as a permanent endowment for the support of 
Е the College. (Formerly called the Poindexter Endow- 
aa) ment Fund.) | . $12 595.56 
i 
| Withers Fund: 
| Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
| College between the years 1851 and 1870, for increasing 
| the endowment fund of the College; John Withers of 
| if Alexandria, Virginia, giving $16,100, and the balance 
| iii being obtained by general subscription. · (Formerly called | 
ú the Forty Thousand Dollar Endowment Fund.). . 26,891.46 
E“. Corcoran Fund: 
11И Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
| | | | College and Columbian University between the years 
195 A4 and 1886, to be forever held inalienable, and not to 
| | | be diminished by use for the support of the institution, 
Е! but the whole amount to be invested, in the discretion 
[95 of the Trustees and according to their best judgment, 
ipg and the interest thereon or the income therefrom to be 
| | | used for the current expenses and support of the insti- 
HT I | tuition; William W. Corcoran, of Washington, D. C.. 
| Е giving $112,000, and the balance being obtained by gen- 
| | att eral subscription — . 220,155.76 
8 
HI Syms Fund: 
| I] Bequest of Samuel Robert Syms, of West Hoboken, New 
iE eg y, in 1891, to Columbian University, to be applied 
| 1 by the Trustees toward the endowment of the College 
| | | NN ed s d P 32 0-0 odi Po ve ne Beek 1,500.00 
Í Alumni Fund: 
| A fund established by the Senior Class of 1920, as a testi- 
1 monial of grateful ; — iation, to be added to by succeed- 
] 


— — À — — 


1928-24 Campaign Fund: 
Receipts through the Treasurer of the Fund, from various 
donors, and invested as a general endowment | . 164,300.00 


| 
“HH 
! | George N. Acker Fund: 
i Bequest of George N. Acker, M. D., of Washington, D. C.. 
: | received July 2, 1924. An unconditio nal gift c: arried as a 
{ | 300.00 
1 | general endowment by direction of the Board of Trustees. 300. 
i I. $420,004. 78 
lI 1 —— — 
I 


= 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


PROFESSORSHIP ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 
Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income 
only to be used, for support of professorships as specified 
by the donors. 
Congr «810nal Prof: sors} ip Fund: 

Donation by the United States, in 1832, by Act of Congress, 
of $25,000 in city lots in Washington, D. C.. to be sold and 
the proceeds invested as a capital, the dividends or 
interest to be used and applied, in aid of other revenues 
of Columbian College, to the establishment and endow- 
ment of such professorships therein “as now аге, or here- 
after shall be, established bv the ON O 1.5720 

Elton Prof ssorship Fur Í: 

Bequest of Rev. Romeo Elton of Exeter, England, in 1872, 
to be applied for the foundation of a professorship of 
mental and moral philosophy in Columbian College, to 
be called the Elton Professorship of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. . 

Alumni Professorship Fund: 

Gifts of various alumni since 1911, for the endowment of an 
Alumni Professorship of Mathematics, the amount to be 
invested and the interest only to be used for the pro- 
f ssorship su ees 


SPECIFIC ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 

invested and income 

fied by the 
incidental 

University. 


Permanent funds, principal to be 
only to be used, for designated purposes spec! 
donors (other than support of professorshi ps) 
to, or connected with, the general work of the 


Scholarship Funds: 
Walker Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of William Walker, of Putnam County, Georgia, 
in 1824, for the endowment of a scholarship. . .... 
Withington Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of the Board of Trustees of the New York Baptist 
Theological Seminary, on behalf of John Withington, of 
Tm York. in 1829. for the purpose of endowing a 
scholarship in Columbian College, to be named the 
Withington Scholarship Pela 
М orehoust Scholarship Fu nd: 
Gift of A. Morehouse, of Washington, D. C., 
Columbian College, with the design of adding to its 
ability to furnish gratuitous instruction to indigent 
students for the Christian ministry... . 
Ke ndall Scholars/ p Pun d: 
Gift of Amos Kendall, of Washington, D. C., in 1869, to 
Columbian College on behalf of Calvary Baptist 
Church in the City of Washington, to purchase a 
classical scholarship; the Trustees of Public Schools 
. in the City of Washington, and their successors, vo 
have the perpetual privilege of selecting from said 
schools one pupil annually to fill said scholarship, and 
the pupils so selected each to be entitled to instruction 
in said College. for the term of six years, free of charge 
for tuition, use of library, and apparatus, or for any 
other privilege allowed to paying students of the same 
= cet bs 6666566668 УНЕ с у алы п 


in 1861, to 


$105,362.95 


14,508.19 


829.49 


— — — — 


$120,700.63 


1,500.00 


5,959.61 
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Davis Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1869, the income to be appropriated to some student 
pursuing his collegiate course in Columbian College 
under certain conditions 
M. M. Carter Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter. of Washington, D. СА 
in 1871, to Columbian College. to found a scholarship 
for some deserving young man Ad 

Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund: 

A fund established by the *Columbian Women" of 
George Washington University, in 1920, to provide 
scholarships for women in Columbian College 

Woodhull Scholarship Fund: 
Bequest of Ellen M. E. Woodhull, of Washington, D. C. 


the income to be used for scholarships 


Third Columbian Women Scholarship Fund: 

A fund established by the “Columbian Women” of 
George Washington University, in 1925, to provide 
scholarships for women in Columbian College........ 

Byron Andrews Mt mortal Scholarship Fund: 

A fund founded by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews, in memory 
of her husband, Byron Andrews, to provide scholarships 
“for ambitious and needy students in English, Latin, 
Journalism, History, Literature or Political Science", . 

David Spencer Scholarship Fund: 

Devise in trust of real estate in Knox County, Illinois, 
the income to constitute an educational fund which 
under certain conditions shall be used to aid in de- 
fraying the expenses of designated students at the 
University LAC ea WME ark Азад diim tin Chia Чы 

Farnham Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Robert Farnham, of Washington, D. C.. 
in 1871, to Columbian College for a scholarship in the 

College. .... k... еа 6.0 16,0 é 00 66 e662 990 b S. еи 


Powell Scholarship Fund: 

Devise of real estate by Rear Admiral Levin M. Powell, 
of Washington, D. C., in 1886, to Columbian Univer- 
sity for the free education of young men by way of 
preparation for entrance into the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, or to fit them to become mates and masters 
in the Merchant Marine Service of the United States 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship Fu nd: 

Gift of an anonymous person in memory of Miss Mary 
Lowell Stone, in 1893, to Columbian University for 
scholarships for needy women students in science in 
the Department of Arts and Sciences 

H. H. Carter Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter. of Washington, D. C.. in 
1896, in memory of her husband, Henry Harding 
Carter, to Columbian University, as a foundation for 
scholarships in civil engineering in Columbian College 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund: 

Gilt of the **Columbian Women," in 1915, in memory of 
Mrs. Nellie Maynard Knapp, to George Washington 
University, for scholarships for women in the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Бсіепсев........................ 


$1,000.00 


1,000.00 


5,000.00 


600.00 


2,010.00 


5,000.00 


18,135.00 


1,000.00 


30,000.00 


2,000.00 


5,000.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


“ 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship Fund: 

Bequest of Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey, in memory of 
her daughter, Elma Lewis Harvey, to found a scholar- 
ship in the Department of Arts and Sciences for young 
women of the Protestant faith and of the Caucasian 
race жеу e 9 iu RS À 

Elizabeth V. Bro Ph Scholars Lp Fund: 
A fund founded by the ( 'ollege Women's Club of Washing- 
ton. D. C., in 1925, as a memorial to Elizabeth V. 
| Brown, the income to be used for scholarships in 
Teachers College 
Coll gt H omen’ & Scholars hip Fund: 

Donation by the College Women’s Club of Washington in 
1926, the income to ре used by the Columbian Women 
for scholarships : ү T EP 8 

Medical School and Hospital Funds: 
(Coop r Medical Research Fund: 

Bequest of Mrs. Eleanor J. Cooper, of Washington, 
D. C., in 1905, to Columbian University on certain 
terms since modified by the Supreme Court of D. C., 
as follows: The income to be devoted towards the 
establishment and maintenance, in connection with the 
Medical Department of George Washington Univer- 
Sity, of a Research Laboratory, the work of this labora- 
tory to be devoted to the investigation of the nature, 

A causation, prevention, and cure of malaria and other 


infectious and contagious diseases 5-8 s... tA di VEM 


National Park Seminary Hospital Fund: 

Gift of students of National Park Seminary, of Forest 
Glen, Maryland, in 1906, to George Washington Uni- 
versity, for the endowment of a bed in the University 
Hospital Soothes Vat is oan 


Woodbury Hospital Fund: 
Bequest of Miss Ellen deQ. Woodbury, of Washington, 
D. C... in 1909. to George Washington University, tor 

the reception and treatment of female patients in the 
hospital belonging to or connected with the University . 


Chapman Hospital Fund: 
equest of Mrs. Susanna A. Chapman, of Washington, 
D. С.. in 1911. to George Washington University, to be 
used for the purposes of the free wards of the [ ni- 


versity Hospital о ‚Ж. 359407 


Tree Hospital Fund: 

lequest of Lambert M. Tree, of Chicago, Illinois, in 1911, 
Laura M. Tree, to Co- 
of establishing one 
Hospital 


in memory of his mother, Mrs 

lumbian University, for the purpose 

or more beds in perpetuity in the University 

to be known as the “ Laura M. Tree bed or beds’’..... 
Re inhardt Hospital Fund: 

Bequest of Mrs. Luisa Wynne Reinhardt, of Washington, 
D. C., in 1922, to the University Hospital, to be used 
for the benefit of the Hospital, as directed by the Board 
OF Truatees. ... ..ccccccccvcocnacecessueuev eens 


$5,000.00 


1,200.00 


500 .00 


$94,357 .74 


$10,000.00 


500.00 


9 583.33 


1,350.90 


10,000.00 


500.00 
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Sharpe Medical School Fund: 
Gift of Mary A. Sharpe, Elizabeth M. Sharpe, and Sallie 
Sharpe, in 1924, to establish a fund in trust, the income 
to be used exclusively for the Medical School 
Lewis Medical School Fund: 
Bequest of Samuel E. Lewis, received in 1925, the income 
to be used for the support of the Medical School. . . 
Board of Lady Manage rs Hospital Fund: 
Gift of the Board of Lady Managers of George Washing- 
ton University Hospital, in 1925, to establish a fund 
the income to be used for the support of the Hospital. 


Prize Funds: 


Davis Prize Fund: 

Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1847, 
to Columbian College, for prizes to be awarded annually 
to such members of the senior class as shall have made 
the greatest progress in elocution since their connection 
with the College. 

Ruggles Prize Fund: 

Gift of William Ruggles. of Washington, D. C. (A pro- 
fessor in Columbian College and at one time Acting 
President), in 1859, to Columbian College, for a prize 
to be awarded annually for excellence in mathematics 

Staughton-Elton Prize Fund: 

Gift of Rev. Romeo Elton. of Exeter, England, in 1860 
and 1865, to Columbian College, for prizes to be 
awarded annually for excellence in the Latin and Greek 
languages; one to be called the Staughton prize in 
Latin, the other the Elton prize in Greek 

Fitch Prize Fund: 

Gift of James E. Fitch, of Washington, D. C., in 1883, 
to Columbian University in memory of Willie E. Fitch, 
for a gold prize to be assigned annually under the 
auspices of the Scientific School................. 

Walsh Prize Fund: 

Gift of Thomas F. Walsh, of Washington, D. C., in 1901. 
to Columbian University, for a gold medal to be 
awarded annually for excellence in Irish history 

Cutter Prize Fund: 

Gift of Marion Kendall Cutter, of Washington, D. G. 
in 1902, to Columbian University, in memory of E. K. 
Cutter, for a prize to be awarded annually for excellence 
in the study of English............ 

Goddard Prize Fund: 

Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and 
Frederick J. Goddard. of Georgetown, D. C., in 1923. in 
memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, for a gold 
medal, and a cash prize, to be awarded annually to the 
student making the highest average in Commerce... i 

Goddard Prize Fund: 

Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and 
Frederick J. Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 1923, in 
memory of James Douglas Goddard, for a gold medal to 
be awarded afnually to the student making the highest 
average in Pharmacy...... OCAK SKA ӨӨН? 


$143 ‚438.38 


$5,000.00 


103,004.15 


500.00 


$700.00 


500.00 


500.00 


1,000.00 


300.00 


1 ,000.00 


1,169.00 


675.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 29 


Goddard Prize Fund: 
Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, эге 
Frederk k J. ( roddard ` Ol ( reorgetown, D. LA in 192: ^ , in 
memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 81. 
for a gold medal to be awarded annually to the student 
making the highest average in the French language and 
literature RUM КР? udin $675.00 
Hubbard Priz Fund 
Gilt of Mrs Certrude M. Hubb: ird. of Washington, 
i D. C., in 1907, to George Washington University in 
memory of her husband, Gardiner G. Hubbard, for 
a prize to be awarded annually to the student in the 
undergraduate department of the University who, 
having maintained throughout four years a high 
standing in the classes of American history, Imay be 
required to present the best essay upon an assigned 
topic In this subject | | ed 1,000.00 
Ürdonauz Prize Fund: 
Bequest of John Ordonaux, of Glen Head, N. Y., in 
1909, to George Washington University, for the estab- 
lishment of biennial prizes in the Law and Medical 
Departments 1,762.50 
Weddell Prize Fund: 
Gift of Mrs Virginia Chase Weddell, in 1923, to found a 
prize to be known as the “Alexander Wilbourne Wed- 
dell Prize," LO be awarded annua lly LO the student 
sul mitting the best essav upon the gent ral subject of 
the promotion ol peace among the nations of the world 5,000.00 
Е Sterre tt Prin Fund: 
Gilt of Rev J. Масы " "terrett, in 1911, to George 
Washington Universit in memory of his son, J. 


Macbride Sterrett, Jr.. e vold medal to be awarded 
annually to the student obtaining highest average in 
physics 
Lewis D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Prize Fund: 
A fund established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 19206, in 
memory of her parents, the income to be use d to provide 


a prize in the Medical School о ie Ay ча, А аа 


300.00 


1. 000.00 
$18 581 50 
Total ] ndowment Funds.... ‚ ВЕРЕР. Хы. ‚.$803 , 143. 03 

EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS. 
Non-permanent funds, principal and income usable for 
the purposes specifi ы by the donors, each trust terminating 


on ite execution. 


Executory Trust Funds not Confined to Building 

Purposes: 

Denman Law School Fund 
Bequest of H: мра ү. Denman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. in 1904, to Columbian Uni- 
versity, for the use and benefit of the 
Law De — ment 
Jaco Tues Law School Fund: 

Bequest vx Mrs. Mary Emma Jacques, of 
үү; ashington. э ® А : in 1912. to George 
Washington Unive rsity, to be ı used in such 
manner as the Trustees may direct for 
the Law School í 


£9 750. 41 
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Jacques M edical School Fund: 

Bequest of Mrs. Mary Emma Jacques, of 
Washington, D. C., in 1912, to George 
Washington University, to be used in 
such manner as the Trustees may direct 
for the Hospital of the University 

M ayer Hospital Fund: 

Bequest of ‘Theodore J. Mayer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1907 (received in 1916), 
to George Washington University, for 
the benefit of the University Hospital 

Di trict of Columbia D. A. R Loan Fund: 

\ fund contributed by chapters in the Dis- 
trict of ( юп! ia to be loaned children of 
members... 

Sale of Pharmacy Building, SOS Eve Street. 

Swisher Book Fund Š 

Reserve jor the protection of Trust Funds in- 
vestments... ( 

Lafayette Memorial Fund TUTT 

Maury Memorial Fund nee 

Endowment Restoration and Accretion Fund 


Building Funds: 


Law School Building Fund: 

Gifts from various persons toward a fund 
authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity May 31, 1916, for purchasing a 
site and erecting a Law School building... 

General Building Fund: 

Gifts from various persons toward a fund 

authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 


versity May 31, 1916, for purchasing sites, 


buildings and equipment, remodeling or 

rebuilding, and paying off obligations. 

This is an open subscription fund, to be 

continued and increased indefinitely 
Chemistry Building Fund: 

Gifts from various persons toward a fund, 
principal and interest usable for a Chemi- 
cal Laboratory Building 

Unit No. 3 Fund: 

Gifts from various persons to aid in financing 

the third unit of the building program 
Class of 1929 Women, Unit No. 8 Fund: 

Gifts from women members of the Class of 
1929, to be used in aid of the building of 
са мо. 3...... 

Med cal Build 11) F 17 (Í: 

Contribution R. C. Withers 


Total Executory Trust Funds.. 


Total Trust Funds 


525.51 
944 54 
017 ПЕ 
(98.03 
566 . 75 
N52 2 


257 .34 


‚915.26 


104.67 


100.00 


39 319.91 


d کے‎ 
$94,115.99 


$807 š 255 A 35 


ТГ 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Ехнївїт “Р,” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS INVESTMENTS 
As at August ol, 1927. 
STOCKS. 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.: 
( shares of atn CLELLETPED OL EEE 5. 
( hicago. Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co.: 
40 shares ol 7 per cent Prefi rred Btoek................ 
( hi ago, Roi h Island andad Ра ine Railway Co: 
100 shares соттоп sto k 
lhis item takes the place of $10,000, 4% Collateral 
lrust Bonds, due 2002. considered worthless.) 
BONDS. 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Go.: 
$24 000 { De] cent nd Ref inding Mortgage Bonds, 
due 1934 
Virginia Railway Co 
9900 5 Der cent | irst Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series "A 
due 1962 
W ashington Railway and Electric Co.: 
€ 4.500 4 per cent Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 
1951 i 
] * 
Ро{ошас Ele tric Power Co ' 
$15,000 5 per cent Consolidated Mortgage Gold Coupon 
€ Bonds, due 1936 


TRUST NOTES. 
Agnes Plunkett Notes: 

Secured by deed of trust on part of lot 12, square 11, in 
| Meridian Hill, interest 6 per cent; due February 4, 1929.. 
Elmer W. Brandes Note: 

No. three of three. secures by deed of trust on lot 25, square 
1938: interest & per cent; due July 16, 1929. Held by 
American Security and Trust Co.. Trustees of Byron 
Andrews Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

Anchor Theatrical Corporation Notes: 

Numbers thirty-five and thirty-nine of thirty-nine, secured 

by deed of trust on lot 44, square 254, interest 6 per cent; 

due September 26, 1930 

Jamin F. Raines Note: 

"ecured by deed of trust on sub-lot 148, square 672; interest 
^, “Per cent; due March 13. 1929 

Terminal Storag 

L umbers one 
hundred 


Be 


e and Warehousing Company Notes: 
hundred and six, one hundred and eleven, one 
— ` and thirty-six and one hundred and thirty- 
and tÍ p ої one hundred and thirty-four, one hundred 
a y-eigh! and one hundred and thirty-nine, of one 
Original | пас forty-five, secured by deed of trust on 
»14 lot 6, lots A, B, C, D, E, Е, 16, 17, and part of 
ots 18 and 191, square 536; interest 6 per cent; due 
^"ovember 10, 1998 
Morris Ross Note: 


Numbers fiy 
CTS five and Six of eight. secured bv deed oí trust on 


Ot 24 a 2m Sannin 
t 24, square 180; interest 6 per cent; due April 15, 1928. 
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$808 . 00 
4,000.00 


8,004.72 


$20,959.17 


297.38 


3,631.25 


15,025.00 


200 . 00 


3,000.00 


тылау густ үл: c Mmm 


5,000.00 


ES 


2,150.00 


— "nn 


ws 


19,000.00 


2 000.00 


tt — 
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Pauline V. Beyer Note: 

No. 6 of a series of 66, secured by lot B and part of Alley H, 

square 376; due December 17, 1928; interest 5% per cent 
Salvation Army Notes: 

2 notes Nos. 22 and 23 of a series of 25, secured by lots 29. 
90, 31, and part of 32, square 248; due March 17, 1929; 
interest 6 per cent. 

John F. Burns Note: 

Secured by deed of trust on lots 50, 51, 52. 53, block 8, 
‘Washington Heights” ; interest 6 per cent; due October 
2, 1929.... 


Carrie Carroll and Sarah Ornstein Note: 
Three notes, numbers 1, 2, and 4 of a series of 23, secured 
by lots 58 and 59, square 218; due July 17, 1927: interest 

at 6 per cent 


Central Building Company Notes: 

Numbers 208, 209, 210, 211, and 212, of 308. secured by 
lot 47, square 168; interest 6 per cent; due December 18, 
200 Peg qd RP 

Albert Hislop Notes: 

Numbers 153, 154, and 191 of 280, secured by lot 38, and 
part of original lot 5, square 253; interest 514 per cent; 
due March 14, 1928 

Ida M. Butts Notes: 

Numbers 1 and 7 of 39, secured by lots 273 and 274, square 

245; interest 6 per cent; due March 23, 1928...... 


"Interest in $350,000 note payable to Washington Loan and 
Trust Co., secured by deed of trust, executed by the Uni- 
versity to National Savings and Trust Company, Trustee, 
December 1, 1910, on Medical and Hospital Lands and 
juildings, 1335, 1339, and 1341 H Street, N. W., without 
interest; due on or before December 1, 1920. . 


Chester A. Snow Notes: 


Numbers 36, 44, 48, 52, 70, 71, 73, and 74 of 95, secured by 
deed of trust on lot 77, square 162; interest 5! 6 per cent; 
due October 31, 1928........ 


Frank Armstrong Notes: 


Five notes secured by deed of trust on lot 66, square 1868; 
interest 6 per cent; due November 10, 1928 


Chas. H. Butler Notes: 


Five notes numbers 1 to 5 of a series of 50, secured by deed 
of trust on lots 4, 22, 23, 53, square 1991, interest 6 per 


cent; due February 6, 1929. 


H. L. Breuninger Notes: 


One of a series of 14, secured by deed of trust on lot 23, 
square 2714; interest 6 per cent; due May 21, 1928.... 


Wardman and Bones Note: 


No. 10 of 70, secured by deed of trust on lot 4, square 216; 
interest 6 per cent; due February 17, 1929 


Kresge Realty Company Notes: 


Numbers 2 and 3 of 25, secured by deed of trust on lot 1, 
square 319; interest 514 per cent; due April 9, 1928... . 


$5,000.00 


10,000.00 


8,000.00 


25 000.00 


25 000.00 


15,000.00 


15,000.00 


323 ‚480.2 


8,000.00 


5,000.00 


25 ,000 . 00 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


20,000.00 


* The $2,000.00 difference between this note of the University and the liability carried 


са the balance sheet, Exhibit “A,” is included in the Endowment Restoration and Accretion 
‘und. 
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Junior Order Hall Association Note: 


33 


One note, secured by deed of trust on 808 Eye Street N. W., 


part of original lot 7, square 404; interest 6 per cent 


July 16, 1929. ( 
Shannon and [, uc 'h's [nc. Notes: 


‘due 


$9,500.00 


Nos. 184 and 185 of 207, secured by deed of trust on lots 


71 to 77 inclusive, square 252; interest 5 


April 4, 1932 
Robert N. Taylor Notes: 
Nos. 10 and 25 of 52, s 


11 and 12, square 186; interest 6 per cent; 


1930 


REAL ESTATE. 


Congressional Endowment: 

Lot 818. square 13 

Lot 12, square 13 

Lot 13, square 13. 
Lot 9, square 16 
Lot 5, square 87 


Powell House. 

Chapman lot, Hy: attsville 

Spencer Farm d 

Lewis P roperties, 1404- 6- 8-10 P Street, and 
1502 14th Street 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Certific: ate of De posit: 
Washington Loan and Trust C ompany 


SUMMARY 
Stocks 
Bonds... 
trust Notes. i 
Rea] E State 
Miscell; aneous 


] 


l'otal Endowment Funds Investments 


1707 Eve Street N. W.... Esc 


“ss Mortgage on Lewis Properties .... pees 


a 


JO t> دن دن‎ Ç 
se ә ә Өй 


Ló per cent; 


1416-18 : 


‚512 

39 912 
570,2 
. 215, 


due 


20 000.00 


cured by deed of trust on lots 10, 
due July 28, 


15,000.00 


$21,924.70 
30,000.00 
125.00 
18,135.00 


145,000.00 


$150.00 
$838, 490. 45 


a SES TU 


Cash on hand for Investment August 31, 1927, Exhibit “ A’ 


29,241.30 


$822 671.75 
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Ехнївїт “Q.” 


EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENTS 


As at August 31, 1927. 


BONDS. 
U. 8. Steel Corporation: 
$2,000.00 5% Sinking Fund Gold Coupon 


Bonds, due 1963............. .. $2,040.00 


Potomac Electric Power Company: 


$2,000.00 5% Consolidated Mortgage Gold 
Coupon Bonds, due 1936 


Washington Gas Light Company: 


$1,000.00 5% General Mortgage Gold Bond, 
due 1960 1,105.00 


Washington Railway and Electric Company: 


$1,000.00 4% Consolidated Mortgage Gold 


Bond, due 1951.......... 860 .00 


TRUST NOTES. 
Nettie and Fayette Moore Notes: 


No. 58-97 and 98 of 132, secured by deed of 
trust on lots 23, 24, 28, 29 and part of lot 65, 
block 36, Columbia Heights; interest 6%; 
due November 7, 1926.................... $5,000.00 


Terminal Storage and Warehousing Company 
Notes: 
Part of Nos. 134, 138 and 139 of 145, secured by 
deed of trust on original lot 6, lots A, B, C. D, 
E, F, 16, 17 and part of lots 18 and 191, 
square 536; interest 6%; due November 10, 
ыт Dyer QU aas ap Ка d UE Rabe Re 6,000.00 
Fidelity Storage Company Notes: 
Nos. 1, 15, 22, 23, 28, 33, 34, 35, 48 and 55 of 
63; secured by deed of trust on lot 58, square 
205; interest 516 per cent; due June 24, 


— 


‚Жекей Бу a PEMA 22 000.00 


Shannon and Luchs, Inc., Note: 


One note dated April 4, 1927, due April 4, 
1932, secured by deed of trust on lots 71 to 
77 inclusive, square 252; interest 514 per cent 10,000.00 


$6,033.75 


$43,000.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Interest in General Property of the University........ .. $7,179.32 
Total Investments....... ў Mr. EMEN 
Cash on hand for Investment, August 31, 1927............ 18,373.56 
Total Executory Trust Funds Investments.......... $74,586.63 
| SUMMARY 
Total Endowment Funds [nvestments.... | $822 671.75 
otal Executory Funds Investments... — — 74,586 .63 
Total Trust Funds Investments ... $897,258.38 
C 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
1927 
June 13-August 13 
July 5-August 13 
| 
I 
CHANGES AND CORRECTIONS 
The following changes and corrections should be made in the Sum- 
mer School catalogue for 1927: 
Changes in Courses 
English *32, Shakespeare, and English *XLI, The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
will not be given. In place of these two courses the following will be 
given: | 
English *XXXIV—The Poetry of Milton, at 10:05 a. m Two se- 


English *XXV—American Poetry, at 9:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 


credits. Mr. SMITH. Corcoran Hall Room 23. 


mester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. Corcoran Hall Room 23, | 
English *2a—Rhetoric will be given by Dr. ANDERSON. 
The three courses above listed will begin on July 5. 


French 2b—Second semester of first-year course will be given by 


Е 


Assistant Professor FOSTER. 
French 4—Second-year course will be given by Assistant Professor 
DEIBERT. 
` "pL - ° T Р ) fage 
French 12—Third-year course will be given by Assistant Professor 


PROTZMAN at 5:10 p. m. instead of 4:10 as stated. 


I 


: 


Spanish 1—First-year course will be given by Mr. CORLISS. 


| 
Corrections in Fees ) | 
| 


For Botany 2, microscope rental fee of $5.00, and 


و“ 


For Zoology 3, laboratory fee of $10.00, instead of $7.50 as stated. 


Six Weeks’ Courses 


The following courses begin on July 5 and should be starred in the | 
9.11, and the Courses of Instruction, | | 


— — 


Schedule of Classes on pages 


pages 12-21. 


Botany *1 The Living Plant 
"2 The Plant Kingdom 

5 Plant Study 

25 Plant Adaptation 


“26 Advanced Field Work 


Commerce *1 History of Commerce 


Education *11 Educational Psychology 
'2la Education Sociology 
'21b Principles of Teaching 
"22b History of Education 
24 History of American Education 
"25а Secondary Education 
"25b The Junior High School 
"26a Elementary Education 
"260 Elementary Education 
310 Tests and Measurements 
"33 Teaching of History 


"53+ Administration and Supervision 


) 


English *2a English Rhetoric 
"XXV American Poetry 
"XXVIII Early English Literature 
"ХХІХ English Romances and Balladrs 
"XXXIV Poetry of Milton 


History *38 The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Er: 


"XLVII Recent American History 
Philosophy *21 Survey of Philosophy 


Political Science *24 Constitutional Lav 
"25 Political Theory 
Psychology *11a Educational Psychology 
Zoologv *4 Nature Study 


"28 Advanced Nature Study 


On page 9, 9:05-10:00, read 


Education 21a Educational Sociology, instead 01 


chology 


Educational 


Psy- 
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June 9, Tuesday. 
June 13, Monday. 


July 4, Monday. 
July 5, Tuesday. 


July 9, Saturday. 
August 13, Saturday. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CALENDAR 


1927 


Registration period begins. 
Instruction begins in the nine-weeks’ classes and 
all others not starred. 
i 
Holiday. 
Instruction begins in the six-weeks’ classes 
marked by a star (*). 
Classes held at the usual hours. 
Summer Session ends. 


эд, 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


William Mather Lewis, A.M., LL.D., President 


Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean of the University 


Elmer Louis Kayser, A.M., Secretary 
Charles Wendell Holmes, Treasurer 


Department of Arts and Sciences 


Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean 
Anna Lorette Rose, A.M., Dean of Women 
Linda Jane Kincannon, А.М., Registrar 


School of Graduate Studies 

George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 

Columbian College 
William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., Dean 

Cellege of Engineering 

John Raymond Lapham, M.S. in C.E., Acting Dean 

Teachers College 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean 

Summer School 
Elmer Louis Kayser, A.M., Director 

Department of Medicine and Pharmacy 


William Cline Borden, M.D., Dean 
Oscar Benwood Hunter, A.B., M.D., Assistant Dean 


Medical School 
William Cline Borden, M.D., Dean 
College of Pharmacy 
Louis F. Bradley, Phar. D., Acting Dean 
Law School 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean 
Helen Catherine Newman, LL.B., Secretary 
University Library 
Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Librarian 
Buildings and Grounds 


Elmer Schatz, Superintendent 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTY 


WILLIAM MATHER Lewis, A.M., LL.D............ President of the University 
HOWARD LINCOLN HODGKINS, Ph.D., Sc.D............. Dean of the University 


ELMER Louis KAYSER, A.M....................... Director of the Summer School 


WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Litt.D., 


Dean of Columbian College and Professor of English 
PAUL BamrTscH, Ph.D................... 


GEORGE NEELY HENNING, A.M., Litt.D., 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies and Professor of 


Romance Languages 


Professor of Zoology 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M., 
Librarian and Professor of Library Science 

EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, M.D., Ph.D., 

Elton Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
Ray SMITH BASSLER, Ph.D. Professor of Geology 
ROBERT Russ KERN, A.B... Projessor of Economics and Sociology 
CHARLES EDWARD HILL, Ph.D. 
HIRAM CoLvgR McNeil, Ph.D.. 
THOMAS BENJAMIN Brown, Ph.D... 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M. 
ROBERT Fiske GRIGGS, Ph.D.... 
L. RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B.. 


Professor of Political Science 
Professor of Chemistry 
Professor of Physics 

Professor of Romance Languages 
| Professor of Botany 

Professor of Commercial Law 


COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, РЬ.1)........................ Professor of Chemistry 
EDWARD Henry Senet, Ph.D............................ Professor of German 
Harry GRANT HODGKINS, A.B.......... Associate Professor of Mathematics 
ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Ph.D...........4ssociate Professor of English 
WALTER Lynne CHENEY, Ph.D...... od ssociate Professor of Physics 


FRED AuGusr Moss, Ph.D... Associate Professor of Psychology 
HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, A.B., M.S..... Associate Professor of Economics 
CHARLES ELMER Resser, Ph.D...................4 ssistant Professor of Geology 
MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, A.M., 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
RALPH BAXTER FOSTER, A.M. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
WARREN REED West, Ph.D............ Assistant Professor of Political Science 
ALAN THOMAS Desert, A.M., 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
ANDRÉ Marie-Georces Benéreau, B.L. 
AUDLEY LAWRENCE SMITH, A.M........ 
Рал, EUGENE Gropp, А.М.......................... 


Instructor in French 
Instructor in English 
...Imstructor in German 


{ * 
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Instructor in English 
Instructor in History 
Instructor in English 
Instructor in Physics 
Instructor in Chemistry 


GEORGE KUMLER ANDERSON, Ph.D. 
LOWELL JosepH RAGATZ, Ph.D. 
CourTLAND DARKE BAKER, A.M. 
CARL Leroy FREDERICK, A.B. 


BENJAMIN DOUGLAS VAN EVERA, M.S. 
JOHN RUSSELL Mason, A.M. Assistant Librarian 


RAYMOND McGeary Hanny, B.S. in Chem.. Instructor in Chemistry 


Forrest ALBERT YOUNG, A.M.....Instructor in Economics and Commerce 
Epwarp P. HENDERSON, A.B. Instructor in Geology 
M. A. MARTINEZ | аана а Instructor in Spanish 


VISITING PROFESSORS 


WILLIAM MoseLey Brown, Ph.D., Professor of 
chology, Washington and Lee University. 
Joun Donatp Hicks, Ph.D., Professor of American History, University 


Education and Psy- 


of Nebraska. 
ArTHUR D. Waicur, M.A., Professor of E 
Ph.D., Professor of Education, State Teac 


ducation, Dartmouth College. 


Joun P. WYNNE, "hers Col- 


lege, Farmville, Virginia. 
Агул Curtis Witcus, Ph.D., 

sity of South Carolina. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY ROBINSON, M.A., Specialist, 


of Education. 


Associate Professor of History, Univer- 


United States Bureau 


ASSISTANTS 


Botany: June Cooper, А.В. ; Chemistry: Dee Hurst, A.B., ARTHUR 
B.S. in Chem., RussELL WILSON, B.S. in Chem. E., 


EVARTS KIMBERLY, 
HARRIET BUNDICK, 


FRED C. FARRELL, CORINNE DE BARYSHE; Zoology: 
WILLIAM T. McCrosky, A.B., ELIZABETH PARKER, A.B. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
1927 

The 1927 session will be the twelfth in the present series of summer 
sessions in George Washington University. The summer school is an 
integral part of the University, and all of the courses given are similar 
to the corresponding courses given during the regular session. The 
teaching staff is for the greater part composed of members of the 
faculty of the University. 

The Summer School offers to students an opportunity to continue 
work toward their degrees during the vacation period. For teachers 
and librarians a wide range of professional courses is available. 

In addition, the educational value of a visit to the nation's capital is 
of inestimable importance. The knowledge gained forms a background 
for both intelligent and appreciative citizenship. History, geography, 
literature, civics and current events are all vivified by a first hand 
knowledge of Washington and its environment. 


ADMISSION 
All the work offered is of college grade and rests upon a minimum 
preparation of high school graduation or the equivalent. Unless a 
student wishes to matriculate in the University, the formal presenta- 
tion of entrance credentials is not required, 


REGISTRATION 

Registration for courses, changes in registration, and the dropping of 
courses are effected in the Registrar's Office, 2033 G Street N.W. This 
office will be open to receive registrations from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. after 
June 9, although students may register at any earlier date in per- 
son, or by mail. Registration for credit in any class closes three days 
after the class has started, unless written permission to the contrary 
is granted by the Director. 


CREDIT 

The units of credit in semester hours carried by the several courses 
are indicated both in the schedule of classes on pages 9-11 and in the 
descriptive outlines of the course on pages 12-24. A semester hour 
of work covers a minimum of fifteen class or laboratory periods. 

Work satisfactorily completed in the Summer School will be ac- 
credited toward a degree at George Washington University on the 
same basis as work completed during the regular session. No student 
is permitted to take more than three courses without the special per- 
mission of the Director who may for reasons of weight permit a 
student to register for a fourth course, Students regularly employed 


б 


Ж. 
t 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


will not be allowed to register for more than two courses without the 
special permission of the Director, 

A division of courses into three sections is recognized. First sec- 
tion courses, numbered from 1 to 19, inclusive, are planned primarily 
for lower classmen; second section courses, numbered from 20 to 49, 
inclusive, for upper classmen; and third section courses, numbered 50 
and above, for graduate students. First section courses may not be 
credited toward the higher degrees, and second section courses, unless 
otherwise noted, may be so credited only after additional work in them 
has been satisfactorily completed. Third section courses may not be 
entered by students without a bachelor’s degree except with the ap- 
proval of the instructors concerned. Candidates for the master’s de- 
gree at George Washington University must complete at least six 


semester hours of work in the third section. 


GRADUATE STUDY 

The requirements for the degree of Master of Arts may be satisfied 
by Summer School attendance exclusively. These requirements in- 
volve, in addition to the thesis, the satisfactory completion of twenty- 
four semester hours of work, forming a consistent plan of study, and a 
minimum attendance of twenty-seven weeks. The candidate’s choice 
of subjects must be approved by his major department and by the Dean. 
Wherever possible it is advisable for students to consult members of 
the major department before registering. For a detailed statement of 
the requirements for the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, the student 


is referred to the regular catalogue of the University. 


LIBRARY 
The University Library is located on the first floor of Lisner Hall 
(Building 4). The Library will be open during the summer session 
from 8.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. and 3 to 9 p. m. 


DIRECTOR 


The office of the Director of the Summer School is located on the 
first floor of the Administration Building (A 11), 2100 G Street. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 
A register of approved rooms is kept in the office of the Dean of 
Women (Building 8), where inquiries in respect to housing facilities 
should be addressed. Living accommodations in private houses, dining 
rooms, restaurants and cafeterias may be found in abundance near the 


University. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


PAYMENT OF FEES 

The Cashier’s office, where all fees are paid, is located at 2033 G 
Street, across the hall from the Registrar’s office. Fees are due upon 
registration, but the nine-weeks’ students may pay their fees in three 
equal installments, at the time of registration, July 1 and July 15, L 
and the six-weeks' students in two equal installments, at the time of 
registration and July 15. Students whose fees are not paid in full 
three days after the final dates mentioned and who have not made 
arrangements for later payment with the Treasurer will be dropped. 

Students who are compelled to withdraw before the end of the ses- 
sion should promptly notify the Registrar, who will make a fair ad- 
justment of the fees. No separate registration fee is charged, but two 
dollars of the tuition fee may be canceled. As the fiscal year of 
the University ends August 31, no requests for refunds can receive 
consideration after that date. 


FEES 
Tuition is charged at the rate of $7.00 for each semester hour of 
work taken, except in the case of students who were in attendance 


during 1924-5, who will be charged in accordance with statements in 


the catalogue of 1924-5. š 
Laboratory fees are additional as follows: 

Chemistry 2, Geology 1, Physics 4a and 4b, each.............................. $5.00 

Chemistry 15 and Zoology 3, each.................. کک‎ Д ae ا‎ | 7.50 

10.00 ا ا ی ی Chemistry 3, 4 and 20, each.........‏ 

AMO RUER T 99, a o 15.00 
Breakage deposits, the amount paid in excess of breakage to be 

returned: 

ФИК qa. GT-R UT lU ss 10.00 

Chemistry 10, 15, 16, 41, 46 and 93, each... 15.00 
Microscope rental: 

NE. 4 edi incedunt Женен ESE E Аан supe аб 2.00 

Zoology $ and Botany. 1, each... — — — 5.00 ` 

ds 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


In this statement courses which are starred begin July 
Classes meet five times a week, or the equivalent. 


"OUurscs begin lune 13. 


Credits are stated in semester-hours. 


( 


›игве, Credits. 


7:45—8:40 А. M. 


Commerce 26, Marketing 
Economics 33, Investments 


'Education 21 B, Principles of Teach- 


ing 


*Education 22 B, History of Education 
‘Education 26 B, Elementary Educa- 


tion 
English 2 A, Rhetoric 
Geology 1, Mineralogy 
German 6, Scientihc German 
History 27, Hispanic-American His- 
tory 
listory 45, Modern Imperialism 
Political Science 1, U. S. Government 


10 
"Zoology 4, Nature Study +. ВЫ 


9:05— 10 


‘Commerce 1, History of Commerce 

‘Education 21 A, Educational Psy- 
chology 

‘Education 24, History of Education 


*Education 26 A, Elementary Educa- 


*Philosophy 21, Principles of Philosophy 


US 


tion 
"English 32, Shakespeare 


History XLVII, Recent American 
History 


10:05 ] | 

*Botanv 2, Plant Kingdom 

*Education 11, Educational Psychology 

*Education 25 A, Secondary Education 

‘Education 33, Teaching of History 

Education 54, Administration and 
Supervision 

"English XXIX, Romances and Bal- 
ladry 

*English XLI, Pilgrims Progress 

*Political Science 24, Constitutional 
Law 

*Psychology 1⁄1, 


chology 


11:05—12 
*Education 25 B, Junior High School 


*Education 31 B, Tests and Measure- 


ments 


Educational Psy- 
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S, All other 


Instructor. Room. 
Young C.H. 24 
Sutton “Н. 21 
Wynne : 22 
Brown ; 15 
Robinson C.H. 32 
Wilbur C.H. 23 
Henderson C.H. 31 
Gropp C.H. 25 
Wilgus C.H. 35 
Ragatz C.H. 29 
West Cn. 39 
Bartsch 3-11 
Young C.H. 24 
Brown C.H. 15 
Wright C.H. 21 
Robinson C.H. 32 
Wilbur C.H. 23 
Hicks C.H. 35 
Richardson Ch. 29 
Griggs C.H. 24 
Brown C.H. 15 
Wynne C.H. 22 
Wilgus GES 
Wright C.H. 21 
Anderson C.H. 25 
Wilbur C.H. 23 
Brown C.H. 15 
Wynne C.H. 22 
Wright C.H. 21 
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10 DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Course. Credits. Instructor. 


*English XXVIII, Early English Lit- 
erature 

*History 38, French Revolution 

“Political Science 25, Political Theory 


1:30—4:30 P. M. 
*Botany 5, Plant Study 


4:10—5 
English XLII, Modern Poetry 
French 12, Third Year French 
Political Science 3, State Governments 


5:10-6 

Chemistry 2, General Chemistry (to 
6:20) 

Chemistry 3, General Chemistry (to 
6:55) 

Chemistry 4, General Chemistry (to 
6:20) 

Chemistry 10, Physical Chemistry (to 
6:55) 

Chemistry 15, Organic Chemistry (to 
6:20) 

Chemistry 16, Organic Chemistry (to 
6:20) 


(For other courses in Chemistry see 


Commerce 33 A, Contracts 

English 6 A, Survey 

English 38 B, Romantic Movement 

English XL, The Short Story 

French 1, First Year French (2 hours 
daily, second hour 6:55) 

French 4, Second Year French (2 hours 
daily, second hour 6:55) 

French 7, Composition and Conversa- 
tion 

History 10 A, American History to 
1829 

History 11, Medieval History 

Library Science 1, Cataloguing 

Mathematics 4 A, College Algebra 

Mathematics 9 B, Analytic Geometry 

Physics 3 A, General Physics 

Political Science 31, World Politics 

Psychology 12 B, Applied Psychology 

Spanish 1, First Year Spanish (2 hours 
daily, second hour 6:55) 

Spanish 4, Second Year Spanish (2 
hours daily, second hour 6:55) 

Zoology 3, Zoology 


5:10—6:55 


Chemistry 3, General Chemistry 


Room. 
2 Anderson C.H. 25 
2 Ragatz C.H. 29 
2 West C.H. 33 
4 Griggs 2-2] 
3 Baker 6-22 
3 Henning 5-2] 
3 Hill C.H. 17 
6 McNeil C.H. 39 
10 McNeil C.H. 39 
8 McNeil C.H. 39 
10 Van Evera C.H. 37 
6 Mackall C.H. 36 
8 Mackall C.H. 36 
announcement on page 12.) 
2 Alden 5-22 
3 Bolwell 6-12 
3 Smith 6-21 
3 Baker 6-22 
6 Foster 4-32 
6 Henning 5-21 
3 Benéteau 4-23 
3 Hicks C.H. 27 
3 Ragatz C.H. 29 
3 Schmidt 4-29 
3 Cheney 4-21 
3 Hodgkins 5-11 
3 Brown 4-14 
3 Hill C.H. 17 
3 Moss 4-28 
6 Deibert C.H. 22 
6 Doyle C.H. 35 
8 Bartsch 6-11 
10 McNeil C.H. 39 


Course. 


Chemistry 10, 


Credits. Instructor. 


Physical Chemistry 


and Qualitative Analysis 
Economics 2, Principles of Economics 


3) 


Economics 21, Experimental Sociology 


( е logy 


2, Cx neral Gt logy 


3 


German 2. First Year German 
(German 4, 5 cond Year German 


5:10 


x Botany 


/ {45 


25, Plant Adaptation 


6:05—6:55 


*Botany 
Comme 
Comme 
English 
English 


l. Living Plant 

rce 33 B, Commercial Paper 
rce 43, Foreign Trade 

6 B, Survey 


XXIV, American Literature 


French 2 B. Second Semester French 


Histor V 
1829 
History 
+ 
Library 


Mathen 


10 B, American History from 


25 A, English History 
Science 20, Classihcation 


ıatics 4 B, Geometry and 


[rigonometrv 


Mathen 


iatics 9 A, Plane and Sphen- 


cal [mgonometry 


Phil )S( 2 
Physics 


Political 


Law 
Psy chol 
Spanish 
Spanish 

sition 
Spanish 


6—* 


Zoologv 
6:55 7 
English 
French 


French 4, Second Year Course (see 5:10) 


e ology 


Library 
Philosoy 
Spanish 


yhy 2t n Logic 

3 B, General Physics 
Science 29, [International 

ry 12 A, General Psychology 

B, Second Se mester Course 

, Conversation and Compo- 


у 


—-J МӘ 


12, Modern Spanish Drama 


27, Phy S1 logy 


:50 


23 B, Modern Novel 
l, First Yi al Course (see 5:10) 
3, Geography 

Science 3. Bil liography 

‚һу 28, Ethics 

1, First Year Course (SCC 5:10) 


10 
0 
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Spanish 4, Second Year Course (see 5:10) 


# 


NOTE. 


[nstructi: 


:50— 8:40 


Psycholo 


gv 5U, Seminar 


For laboratory hours, 
in." 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Van Evera 
Sutton 
Kern 
Bassler 
Gropp 
Sehrt 


Griggs 


Griggs 
Alden 
Young 
Bolwe ll 
Smith 
Foster 


Hicks 


Wilgus 
Schmidt 


Cheney 
Hodgkins 


Richardson 
Brow n 


Hill 

Moss 
Protzman 
Martinez 
Doyle 
Bartsch 


Be well 


Bassler 
Schmidt 
Richardson 


Moss 


see announcements under 


11 


Коот. 
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“Courses of 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Courses preceded by a star (*) begin on July 5, all other courses 


begin on June 13. Courses corresponding approximately to those 


offered during the regular session are given corresponding numbers. 
Courses not so corresponding are assigned Roman numerals. ‘The 
letters a and b following some of the numbers signify correspondence 
respectively to first and to second semester work of the regular session. 
Courses called for by less than ten students may be withdrawn. 


BOTANY 
Courses 1 and 2 in General Botany are equivalent to the general 
introduction to the science given in the regular session. To enable part 
time students to secure the whole course after working 
Text: Holman 


hours it 18 


planned to reverse the schedule in the summer of 1928. 


and Robbins, Textbook of General Botany. 
*1. The Living Plant.—A study of the structure and function of the 
Recitation daily, 6:05-6:55 


flowering plant as a working mechanism. 
Three semester-hour credits. 


p. m.; laboratory daily, 6:55-7:45 p. m. 
Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 
*2 The Plant Kingdom—A rapid survey of the principal groups of 


plants followed by practice in determining the common native plants. 


Recitation daily, 10:05-11:00 a. m.; laboratory daily, 11:05-12:00 a. m. 
Three semester-hour credits. Professor GRIGGS and Miss Cooper. 

*5. Plant Study—An out-of-doors course designed to familiar- 
:ze the student with the plants—higher and lower—growing around 
Washington. Field trips daily, 1:30-4:30 p. m. Four semester-hout 
credits. Professor Griccs and Miss Cooper. 

*25. Plant Adaptation—A study of the structural modifications—es- 
pecially ecological histology—by which plants meet the conditions of 
special environments. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or equivalent. 
Lectures, laboratory and field trips. Daily, 5:10-7:45 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor GRIGGS. 

«26. Advanced Field Work—Competent students may take up some 
special problem. Hours and credits to be arranged. Professor GRIGGS. 


CHEMISTRY 

2. General. Chemistry.—A course for students who do not plan to 
continue the study of Chemistry. Prerequisite: High School Chemistry. 
Lectures daily, 5:10-6:20 p. m. Laboratory daily, 3:00-5:00 p. m. or 
7:00-9:00 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor McNziL and 
Assistants. 

3. General Chemistry—A course for engineering and premedical 
students, and for those majoring in Chemistry. Prerequisite: none. 
Lectures daily, 5:10-6:55 p. m. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. or 
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7:00-11:00 p. m. Ten semester-hour credits. Professor McNEIL and 


Assistants. 
4 General Chemistry.—A course for engineering and premedical 


У de "$T , `. 7 — x. > ' - © ` 
tudents, and those majoring in Chemistry. Prerequisite: High School 
Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:00 


Chemistry. Lectures daily, 5:10-6:20 p. m. 
credits. Professor 


| р. т. ог 7:00-11:00 р. ш. Eight semester-hour 


McNEiL and Assistants. 
10. Elementary Physical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis —The 
presentation of Physical Chemistry, 


lectures consist of an elementary 
The laboratory work 


Analytical Chemistry. 


and the foundations ol 
devoted to physico-chemical measure- 


of the first half of the course is 
Qualitative Analysis. Prerequi- 


5 р. m. Laboratory 
Mr. VAN EVERA. 


ments, and that of the second half to 
site: Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures daily, $:10-6:5: 
laily, 7:00-11:00 p. m. 


15. Organic Chemistry.—4A course on t 


Ten semester-hour credits. 
he Chemistry of the Compounds 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures daily, 5 :10-6 :20 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 1:40-5:00 p. m. 
Professor MACKALL, 


ot Carbon. 
p. m. Laboratory, 
or 7:00-10:20 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. 
Mr. HANN and Assistants. 

16. Organic Chemistry.—A course on the Chemistry of the Com- 
Chemistry 3 or 4. Lectures daily, 
or 7:00-11:00 p. m. 
Hann and 


pounds of Carbon. Prerequisite: 
5:10-6:20 р. m. Laboratory daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. 
Eight semester-hour credits. Professor MAcKALL, Mr. 
Assistants. 

41. Inorganic Chemistry —Advanced 
mistry 3 or 4, and 10. 


Four semester-hour credits. 


synthetic inorganic prepara- 


tions. Prerequisite: Che Laboratory daily, 1 :00- 
p. m. or 7:00-11:00 p. m. Professor 
MACKALL and Assistants. 

1 Organic Chemistry —Advanced 
Chemistry 3 or 4. and 
semester-hour credits. 


5:00 


46. Advances synthetic organic 

I preparations. Prerequisite: 16. Laboratory 

| daily, 1:00-5:00 р. т. ог 7:00-11:00 p. m. Four 
Professor MACKALL and Assistants. 

j 93. Research in Organic Chemistry. —Daily, 1:00-5:00 p. m. Pro- 


fessor MACKALL. 


COMMERCE 
A study of the influence of the processes 
the history of civilization, and of the 
institutions from antiquity 
n of World War changes 
of Economics. At 


1. History of Commer 


^ ' 
of commerce and industry upon 


development of commercial and industrial 


/ to the present time; includes consideratio 


and post-war problems. Prerequisite: Principles 


| 9:05 а. т. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. YOUNG. 
26. Marketing.—A tundamental course in the principles, methods, 
and retail methods are fully 


and problems of marketing. Wholesale 
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analyzed, and such specific problems as speculation, elimination of 
middlemen, and price control are examined. The position of the 
state in its relation to marketing is discussed; and an examination of 
the cooperative movement concludes the course. Prerequisite: Prin- 
ciples of Economics. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Mr. 
YOUNG. 

33a. Commercial Law.—Contracts. At 5:10 p. m. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor ALDEN. 

33b. Commercial Law.—Commercial Paper. At. 6:05 p. m. Two 
semester-hour credits, Professor ALDEN. 

43. Foreign Trade.—Principles and practices: underlying economic 
factors; market development; finance and documentation; regulation 
and promotion. Special attention is given to an analysis of the trade 
of the United States and to a survey of important markets. Prerequi- 
site: Principles of Economics. At 6:05 p. m. ‘Three semester-hour 
credits. Mr. YOUNG. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


2. Principles of Economics.—A survey of the basic principles which 
underlie the production, consumption, and distribution of wealth in the 
economic society in which we live. Prices, business organization, 
finance, international trade, labor problems, relation of government 
to business, marketing, transportation, and taxation indicate the scope 
of this course. This is the prerequisite for advanced courses in eco- 
nomics and commerce. At 5:10 p. m. and meeting through 6:55 p. m. 
(two consecutive periods). Six semester-hour credits. Associate 
Professor SuTTON. 

Note:—Students already having credit for three hours of economics 
should communicate with the instructor and arrange to enter for the 
second half of the course not later than July 18. The last half of this 
course is the equivalent of the second semester's work in Economics 
1 and 2. 

21. Experimental Sociology.—The course is devoted mainly to the 
study of social behavior, customs and social judgments upon such 
behavior. 'The student is expected to join the class in making careful 
observations of social conduct and in making a series of experiments 
adapted to the development of a better understanding and improved 
technics for the control of social conduct. At 5:10 p. m. and meeting 
through 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 

33. Investments.—A course in the basic principles of investment. 
The analysis of the various factors of investment credit and their 
application to the different types of investments. The needs of various 
classes of private and institutional investors; proper selection of securi- 
ties adapted to these needs. The necessary care of investments after 
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making them. At 7:45 а. т. Three semester-hour credits. Associate 


Protessor SUTTON. 


EDUCATION 
III. Junior High School Geography.—Same as Geology 3. At 6:55 
p.m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 
11. Educational Psychology.—4A rapid survey of the facts and prin- 
lowed by a more detailed consideration of the 


ciples of Psy chology, fol 
m. Two semester- 


psychology and pedagogy of learning. At 10:05 a. 
hour credits, Professor BROWN. 


21a. Educational Sociology—The school as 
sat most concern various types of education as 


a social institution. 


Principles 01 sociology th 
the needs of society, economic life, and culture. Prob- 


determined by 
Two semester-hour credits. 


lems in curriculum revision. At 9:05 a. m. 
Professor BROWN. 
T eaching.—Principles of teaching as indicated by 


21b. Principles 0] 
formulations of such principles for 


biology, psychology, and sociology ; 
f practice; application to instruction in the elementary 


the guidance o 
7:45 a. m. Two 


school, the secondary school and the college. At 
semester-hour credits. Professor WYNNE. 
22b. History of Education.—A study of the chief educational develop- 


ments since the revival of learning. At 7:45 a. m. Two semester-hour 


credits. Professor BROWN. 


24. History of American Education.—A study of the development of 


American education from colonial times to the present. At 9:05 a. m. 


[wo semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT. 
25a. Secondary Education.—The place of secondary education in the 
school system, types of secondary schools: courses of study; dynamic 


methods: administration. At 10:05 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. 


Professor WYNNE. 

25b. The Junior High School.—A study of the purpose 
d to achieve them; history of 
At 11:05 a. m. 


s of the junior 
high school and the reorganization neede 
the movement; the curriculum ; methods of instruction. 
Professor WYNNE. 

will center on the teach- 


and arithmetic and will 


emphasize both subject matter and method. The practical use of 
At 9:05 a. m. Two semes- 


l'wo semester-hour credits. 
Ih. ‚ " "mas 
26a. Elementary Education.—lhis course 


ing of reading, language, spelling, writing 


related tests and scales will be considered. 
ter-hour credits. Mr. ROBINSON. 


26b. Elementary Education.—lhis 
citizenship, elementary science, hygiene, 


course will center on the teach- 


ing of geography, history, 
The organization of curricula, 


health, and fine and industrial arts. 
will be considered. At 


vitalized methods, and standardized tests 


7:45 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. ROBINSON. 
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* 31b. Tests and Measurements.—A study of educational tests with 
consideration of the technique of their construction and administra- 
tion, the interpretation of their results, and the modification of methods 
and programs to meet the conditions revealed. At 11:05 a. m. Two 
semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT, 

M 33. Teaching of History—A course in practical problems designed 
for history teachers in secondary schools, with special reference to the 
Junior High School. Text, lectures and special readings. At 10:05 
a. m. Two semester-hour credits. Associate Professor WILGUS. 

$4. Administration and Supervision—This course will deal with 
some of the problems confronting the superintendent, the supervisor, 
and the principal, and those preparing for such work. A paper em- 
bodying constructive scholarship will be required of each member of 
the class. Open to graduate students, principals, and supervisors, 


k : — - : v— 9 - “ж 


Others may be admitted by permission of the instructor. At 10:05 
a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor WRIGHT, 


ENGLISH 
*2a. English Rhetoric.—The course covers the text of the regular 
course for the first semester, including practice in composition. Lec- < 
tures and conferences. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor WILBUR and Dr. ANDERSON. 
ба. Survey of English Literature —First half from Beowulf to close 
of the eighteenth century. At 5:10 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. 
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b Associate Professor BOLWELL. 
HH 6b. Survey of English Literature —Second half from Romantic Move- 
\ | ment to contemporary writers. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Associate Professor BOLWELL. 
23b. The Modern Novel.—From Scott and Austen to contemporary 
American and English novelists. At 6:55 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Associate Professor BOLWELL. 
| XXIV. American Literature.—A study of the poetry and prose of 
Emerson, Poe, and Whitman. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Mr. SMITH. 
x XXVIII. Early English Literature.—A study in modern English 
translation of the most important monuments of English literature 
prior to 1400. At 11:05 a. m. Two semester-hour credits. Dr. 


ANDERSON. 
`5 XXIX. English Romances and Balladry.—At 10:05 a. m. Two 
semester-hour credits. Dr. ANDERSON. 
*32. Shakespeare.—The Philosophies. At 9:05 a. m. Two semester- 
hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 
38b. Poetry of the Romantic Movement.—The poetry of Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 


Mr. SMITH. 
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XL. The Short Story—An historical survey with the emphasis on 
recent tendencies in the short story. Written reports and conferences. 
At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. 
XLI. The Pilgrim's Progress.—At 10:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits. Professor WILBUR. 
XLII. English and American Poetry since 


Three semester-hour credits. Mr. BAKER. 


FRENCH 
1. First-Year Course—For beginners. Grammar, translation, drill 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar (old edition). 


Students who complete this course successfully 
the fall. 


1890.—At 4:10 p. m. 


on pronunciation. 
Texts to be announced. 
will be admitted to second-year course, French 3 or 4, in 
Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Assist- 
ant Professor FOSTER. 

2b. Second Semester of First-Year Course—Open 
one year of high school French or 
At 6:05 p. m. Three 


or Assistant Professor 


to students who 


have just completed successfully 
the first semester of first-year college French. 
semester-hour credits. - Professor HENNING 
FOSTER. 

4. Second-Year Course.—Open to students who have completed suc- 
cessfully two years of high school French or one year of college French. 
Grammar. translation, and reading. Fraser and Squair's French 
(old edition). First text, Dumas fis, "La Question 


Grammar 
Students who complete this course 


d'argent" (D. C. Heath and Co.). 
d to third-year course, French 5 or 6, in the 


successfully will be admitte 
Six semester-hour credits. 


fall. Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. 
Professor HENNING. 

Note :—Students electing 
An assignment for study will be mad 

7. Composition and Conversation.—Open to students who have com- 
two years of high school French or one year of 
not be substituted for any part of 
o years of modern languages. Stu- 


dents receiving grade A or B in this course may enter French 8 in the 
lits. M. BENÉTEAU. Given 


fall. At5:10 р. m. Three semeste r-hour cred 
only if elected by at least ten students at the beginning of the course. 

12. Third-Year Course.—Open to students who have completed suc- 
cessfully four years of high school French or two years of college 
French. A course in modern fiction, intended for students who wish 
to have facility in reading French, and some idea of French literature. 
It does not prepare directly for courses of the second group, "For 
Undergraduates and Graduates" but students who complete this 
course may later take Course 5 or 6 and count both courses toward the 


French 1 or 4 may take no class at 6 o'clock." 
e at the 5:10 for the 6:55 period. 


pleted successfully 
college French. This course may 


the curriculum requirements for tw 
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degree, and towards the undergraduate major in Romance Languages. 
At 4:10 p. m Three semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 
Given only if elected by at least ten students. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


1. Mineralogy.—Crystallographic, descriptive, and determinative 
mineralogy. This course is designed with especial reference to 
minerals as rock constituents or segregated as ore deposits. It in- 
cludes, therefore, a discussion of not merely the crystallographic and 
theoretical, but the practical side of the subjects as well. Whenever 
possible, it should be considered as introductory to the courses in either 
systematic or economic geology. At 7:45 a. m. and one additional hour 
to be arranged. Four semester-hour credits, Mr, HENDERSON. 


2. General Geology.—Systematic geology; dynamical, structural, and 
stratigraphical. The course is designed to form a part of a general 
culture course or a preliminary course for those intending to make a 
specialty of geology. It includes lectures, recitations, laboratory and 
field work so far as hours will permit. Paleontology is treated 1s a 
branch of geology, having especial reference to stratigraphy and cor- 
relation. Text-book: Cleland's Geology. From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor BASSLER. 

3. General Geography.—This course presents the principles of geog- 
raphy by a study of the phenomena of the earth as a whole, the inter- 
relations of these phenomena and their influence upon human affairs. 
It consists of two parts: first, a study of the general geographic prin- 
ciples; and second, a brief survey of several regions and countries for 
the application of these principles. It is a general culture lecture 
course illustrated by charts and lantern slides. No course is pre- 
requisite. At 6:55 p. m. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
BASSLER. 

IV. Field Course on the Geography of the United States— This 
course will consist of lectures, conferences and observations on the 
regions traversed. The itinerary is so arranged as to allow observa- 
tions in most of the geographic regions of the United States. The 
students will accompany a tour party and be required to attend the 
stated lectures and conferences and to pass examinations. Particular 
observations will be made in the region of the Upper Great Lakes, 
the Rocky Mountain Front, Utah, the Yellowstone, the west coast and 
the dry southwest. About June 23-July 25. Three semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor RESSER. 


Note:—The University takes no responsibility for financial arrange- 


ments in connection with the tour. 
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GERMAN 
essentials of German Grammar, trans- 


2. First Year German.—tThe 
composition 


lation of easy prose and poetry; beginning conversation ; 
This course is open to beginners, and the work 
e in high schools and academies 
Six semester-hour credits. 


and dictation. done is 


equivalent to that of a two years’ cours 
of good standing. From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. 
Mr. Gropp. 

4. Second Year German.—This course 


German of admission requirements and it is open only 
who have passed Course 1 or 2. or who have satisfied the admission 
From 5:10 to 6:55 p. m. Six 


is equivalent to the advanced 
to students 


requirements in Elementary German. 
semester-hour credits. Professor SEHRT. 
German.—Designed primarily for stu. 
This course may be taken by students 
who have passed Courses 1 and 2, or who have satisfied the entrance 
Both German 4 and 6 may be 


Mr. 


6. Scientifi lents in the scien- 


tific and engineering courses. 


requirements in Elementary German. 
taken for credit. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. 


GROPP. 


HISTORY 
of History see Education 33. 


Note:—For course in the Teaching 
e Colonial and early 


329. —A survey of th 


10a. American History to 18 
national periods with emphasis upon political history. At 5:10 p. m. 


Professor Hicks. 
29.—Course 10a continued. May be 


At 6:05 p. m. Three semester- 


Three semester-hour credits. 
10b. American History from 18 

taken separately from Course 10a. 

hour credits. Professor Hicks. 

11. Medieval History.—Europe from the dec 
pire through the age of geographic exploration. Texts, lectures, and 
quiz sections. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Dr. RAGATZ. 

25a. English History.—A general course in English history to the 


Text, lectures, quiz sections, and parallel readings. 
Associate Professor 


line of the Roman Em- 


sixteenth century. 
At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
WILGUS. 

27. Hispanic-American History.—A general surv 
their transition to 
Texts, lectures and special 
Associate Pro- 


ey of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies in America, independent 


states, and their modern development. 


readings. At7:45 a.m. Three semester-hour credits. 


fessor WILGUS. 


` е ` is , ^ 
38. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
social, economic aní 


the French Revolutio 
Two semester-hour cr 


Era.—A study of 
1 intellectual— 
n and the 
edits. 


the important transitions—political, 
which occurred during the period of 
domination of Napoleon. At 11:05 a. m. 
Dr. RAGATZ. 
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45. Modern Imperialism —A study of colonial expansion during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with special reference to the par- 
tition of Africa and Asia and overseas rivalries of the European 
powers. Texts and lectures. At 7:45 a. m. Three semester-hour 
credits. Dr. RAGATZ. 

*XLVII. Recent American History——The United States from 1898 
to the present time; the Spanish-American War, expansion and its 
diplomatic consequences, social and economic conditions, the World 
War and after. A term paper will be required of all students. At 
9:05 a.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor Hicks. 


LAW 

A separate Bulletin is published for the work offered in the Law 
School. 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

1. Cataloguing.—This course is designed to cover the general prin- 
ciples of library science, with special emphasis on the elements of 
cataloguing. At 5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
SCHMIDT. 

20. Classification—The general principles and distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Dewey, Cutter and Library of Congress systems are 
discussed and books classified according to each, with accompanying 
practice in shelf-listing and book-notation. Prerequisite: Course 1 or 
practical library work. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor SCHMIDT. 

30. Reference and Administration.—Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 20, 
or adequate library experience. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor SCHMIDT. Not given in 1927. 

31. Bibliography, Book-Selection and Allied Topics.—Prerequisite: 
Course 30, or adequate library experience. At 7:15 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor SCHMIDT. 

Note :—Courses 1 and 20 may be continued the second semester of 
the regular school year; and Course 31 alternates with Course 30, the 
two constituting the work of the third year. 


MATHEMATICS 

4a. College Algebra.—Starting with a review of quadratics, At 
5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor CHENEY. 

4b. Geometry and Trigonometry.—Solid geometry and all of plane 
trigonometry. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate 
Professot CHENEY. 

94. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry—This course is offered 
primarily for students who have had Plane Trigonometry. At 6:05 
p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor HODGKINS. 
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95; Analytic Geometry.—This course is offered to students who have 


“ >I. ` . s .° * HER 
каа Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. At 5:10 p.m. Three semester- 


hour credits. Associate Professor HODGKINS. 
(Courses 9a and 9b may be taken concurrently.) 


NATURE STUDY 


(See Botany and Zoology.) 


PHILOSOPHY 


"21, Philosophy.—This course is intended to give a general survey 
of the subject for beginners. At 9:05 a.m. Two semester-hour credits. 
Professor RICHARDSON, 

26. Logic.—A study of the fundamental concepts of logic: induc- 
tion and deduction; hypotheses; logical analyses. At 6:05 p. m. Three 
semester-hour credits, Professor RICHARDSON, 

28. Ethics.—A study of the principal ethical theories from the his- 
torical aud social points of view. At 6:55 p. m. Three semester-hour 
credits, Professor RICHARDSON. 


PHYSICS 
3a. Introductory General Physics.—Mechanics, Heat, and Electro- 
statics. At 5:10 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor BROWN. 
3b. Introductory General Physics.—Magnetism and Electricity, 
Sound, and Light At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor BROWN. 


4a and 4b. Laboratory Physics.— The schedules of experiments 
but different schedules 


are arranged to parallel the lecture courses, 
Two semester-hour 


may be arranged in special cases. 7:00-10:00 p. m. 
credits for either course. Mr. FREDERICK. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1. Government of the United States.—A general introductory course 


z > * . E » 2 e ө 2 » 
in Political Science dealing primarily with the government of the 


United States, with some reference to foreign systems, chiefly by way 
problems of political 


of comparison, and surveying briefly some of the 
Assistant Profes- 


theory, At 7:45 a.m Three semester-hour credits. 
sor WEST. 

3. State Government.—lhe structure 
ment of the states, the relation to the United States, 
health, highways, finance, the police 
the initiative, referendum and 
e subject matter 
Professor 


and functions of the govern- 
business protection 


and regulation, labor, education, 
power, political parties, civil service, 
recall and a brief survey ot city government form th 
for this course. At 4:20 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
HILL, 
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24. Constitutional Law.—The purpose of this course is to give the 
student a knowledge of the meaning of the various clauses of the 
Constitution of the United States. At 10:05 а. m. Two semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor West. 

25. Political Theory.—The political ideas of Aristotle, Plato, Thomas 
Jefferson and others, the political theory of the American Revolution, 
the controversy over states' rights, and the development of the idea 
of democracy will be surveyed. At 11:05 a. m. Two semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor WEST. 

29. International Law.—What it is. How it governs the relations 
of states. The protection afforded citizens and property abroad. 
Jurisdiction over public and private vessels. Intervention. Extra- 
dition of fugitives. Treaties and their enforcement. Diplomats and 
consuls, their duties and immunities. Means of redress falling short 
of war. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor HILL. 

31. World Politics —What neo-mercantilism means. The established 
and conflicting claims of various nations in Africa, the Near East and 
Asia. The battle for concessions especially in the Far East. The 
policy of the United States toward Latin America. The Mandates. 
Efforts through the League of Nations to bring about a new order. 
At 5:10 р. т. Three semester-hour credits. Professor HILL. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

11а. Psychology.—Same as Education 11. At 10:05 а. т, Iwo se- 
mester-hour credits. Professor Brown. 

2a. General Psychology— A course in the fundamental principles 
underlying human behavior At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. 
Associate Professor Moss, 

12b. Applied Psychology.—A study of the applications of Psychology 
in the fields of business, industry, law, medicine, and education. At 
5:10 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Moss. 

50. Seminar —A study of recent developments in the applications 
of Psychology accompanied by research work. At 7:50 р. т. Three 
semester-hour credits. Associate Professor Moss. 


SPANISH 


1. First-Year Course—For beginners. Elements of Spanish gram- 
mar; drill in pronunciation; oral and written composition; transla- 
tion of modern Spanish prose. Hills and Ford’s First Spanish Course 
(Heath). Students who complete this course successfully will be 
admitted to second-year course, Spanish 3 or 4, in the fall. Twice 
daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
DOYLE or Assistant Professor DEIBERT, 


SUMMER ScHOO! 


2b. Second Semester of First-Year Course.—Open to students who 
have just completed successfully one year of high school Spanish or 
the first semester of college Spanish. Hills and Ford’s First Spanish 
Course (Heath); Rivera and Doyle’s En Espana (Silver, Burdett). 
At 6:05 p.m. Three semester-hour credits. Professor DOYLE or As- 
sistant Professor PROTZMAN. 

4. Second-Year Course.—Open to students who have completed suc- 
cessfully two years of high school Spanish or one year of college 
Spanish. Review of grammar; composition; translation of modern 
Spanish prose and poetry. Seymour and Carnahan's Spanish Review 
Grammar (Heath); Benavente, Tres Comedias (Heath). Students 
who complete this course successfully will be admitted to third-year 
course, Spanish S or 6. in the fall. Twice daily, at 5:10 and 6:55 p. m. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor DOYLE. 

Note:—Students electing Spanish 1 or 4 may take no class at 6 
o'clock. An assignment for study will be made at 5:10 for the 6:55 
period. | 

7. Conversation and Composition.—Open to students who have com- 
pleted successfully one year of college Spanish or its equivalent. Oral 
and written composition; conversation. At 6:05. ‘Three semester- 
hour credits. Mr. Vázqurz. (Cannot be counted to meet the cur- 
riculum requirement in modern language. Students receiving grade 
A or B in this course may enter Spanish 8 in the fall. Given only it 
elected by at least ten students at the beginning of the course.) 

12. The Modern Spanish Drama.—Open to students who have com- 
pleted successfully four years of high school Spanish or two years of 
college Spanish. Intended for students who wish to have facility in 
reading Spanish, and some idea of Spanish literature. It does not 
prepare directly for courses in the second group, “For Undergraduates 
and Graduates," but students who take this course may later take 
Course 5 or 6 and count both courses for the degree. Spanish 12 may 
be counted towards fulfillment of the requirements for a major in 
Romance Languages. At 6:05 p. m. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor DoYLE. (Given only if elected by at least ten students. ) 


ZOOLOGY 
A lecture and labora- 


tory course covering the pre-medical requirement. Lecture at 5:10; 
Professor BARTSCH and 


3. Zoology.—Invertebrates and vertebrates. 


laboratory, 6-9. Eight semester-hour credits. 
Miss PARKER. Text: Volumes I and II, Parker and Haswell, “A 
Textbook of Zoology,” and Davison, “Mammalian Anatomy.” 

4. Nature Study.—An out-of-doors nature study course, concerned 
with observing, gathering, and studying the animal life, large and 
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small, found about Washington. Field trips, laboratory work, lec- 
tures, and reading. 8-10 a. m. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor BARTSCH and Miss BUNDICK. 

27. An elementary course in Physiology, intended to acquaint the 
student with the minute structure and function of the organs of the 
animal body. Text: “Elementary Physiology,” by Burton-Opitz. At 
6-8. Six semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH and Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKY. 

28. Advanced Work in Nature Study.—By special arrangement. 
Four semester-hour credits. Professor BARTSCH. 

50. Students who have the necessary basic training may arrange to 
undertake advanced work or individual research with Professor 
BARTSCH. Such courses will cover six semester-hour credits, 


